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Worry 3. “What if Doc insists I have 
that operation ?’’ Provident Prote« 
tion pays Hospital and Operation Ben 


efits to more than 50.000 yearly 
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Worry | “Boy, that was a close shave I Worry 2. ‘“‘What if I come down sick and Worry 5. ‘‘Wonder how Mom and the lit- 
had today! What if aca t dodge quick can’t wesk?” .. . Provident Protection tle rascal are doing by now?” . (He 
enough next time ? . Provident Or Nos ; hee t : eh also wonders about the bills). Prov: 
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Protection pays Ac eibe nt Benefits to —— — a — a a ™ 
more than 25,000 yearly .. . 98,000 yearly ... senehts 


| PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA Since 1887 TENNESSEE 
Protecting over ONE MILLION Workers and their Dependents 


dent Protection can ine lude Maternity 
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HIS U. S. Cavalry mount is equipped 

with the latest approved model of 
equestrian gas-mask. Providing one of 
man’s most faithful animal friends as 
well as his rider with gas masks is one 
of the war’s most interesting uses of 
fabric. 

The wartime manufacture of fabric 
not only for gas masks, but for textiles 
of all kinds requires that mills produce 
at top speed, and as a practical aid to this 
result, prominent textile mills every- 
where are lubricating their equipment 
with Texaco. 

Texaco Stazon, for example, stays on 
loom cranks, and on the top rolls of 
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FEED-BAG! 


roving and spinning frames. It resists 
thinning out, creeping and splattering. 

For loom cams, use Jexaco No. 919 
Lubricant §. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many important fields, a few of which 
are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly cooperate in the selection of the 
most suitable lubricants for your equip- 
ment. Just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points in 
the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





THEY PREFER TEXACO 


*& More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


*® More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated and 
fueled with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

* More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 
* More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 

*& More locomotives and railroad 
cars in the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 








TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS *® HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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Bobbins and Shuttles 


Your Tools for Victory Products 
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Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors 
are designed for individual drives 
on pickers, winders and roving, 
spinning and twisting frames. 


Special design insures clean, cool, continuous 


operation...prevents shutdowns...loss of time. 


Lint-Free Westinghouse Textile Motors solve one 
of the most troublesome problems in textile mills—the 
problem of lint interference with production drives. 

Westinghouse Textile Motors are designed to use 
large volumes of lint-laden air for cooling, without per- 
mitting any lint to collect inside the motor. Air pas- 
sages are exceptionally large. There are no pockets or 
corners where lint might cling—inner surfaces have 
a slick, smooth finish. 

In addition, motor bearings are factory-lubricated 
and factory sealed. The grease stays in—lint and dirt 
stay out. No recurring “grease spots” to invite lint 
accumulations. 

Thousands of Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors are 
in daily use in round-the-clock operation. For produc- 
tion with less delays, less motor maintenance cost, see 
Westinghouse. Your representative can give you the 
complete story. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 





J-21216 


Westinghouse 


LINT-FREE MOTORS 


The cleanest running motor in 
the textile industry. Note the large 
unobstructed air passages — the 
compect, sealed ball-bearing con- === 
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Westvaco Textile-Grade Caustic Soda 


Uniformly High Quality from 
a Conveniently Nearby Source 





Uniform in analysis, car after car, WESTVACO 
TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA gives excellent, 


low-cost results in wet. processing. 
Liquid + Flake + Solid 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
Chicago, Ill, Newark, Calif 
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MANHATTAN FLEXLASTICS* 





Bring lomerrow Cue Day Moarer 


for users of Industrial Rubber 





Rubber manufacture is a blending of art and 
science. At MANHATTAN, it begins with a 
giant automatic mixer blending the right ingredi- 
ents im correct proportions to assure ultimate 
FLEXLASTICS.* 





Vulcanizing FLEXLASTICS* to give lasting 
service calls for close controls, skill and a long 
background of experience. Different techniques 
are required for different FLEXLASTICS. 
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Great rolls plasticize’’ the mixture to give it 
uniformity and yar gene Skill and experience 


must join bands with formulae, equipment 
engineering to deliver the lasting service of 
FLEXLASTICS.* 


Great calendars bond FLEXLASTICS* inti. 
mately to the built-in strength members a/ 
MANHATTAN. These may be of fabric or 
special twisted cord or metal, or combinations 
Oo t Se. 


‘tee use of ‘‘manufactured’’ rubbers — commonly 
termed as synthetic rubber—is by no means a temporary expedient. 


The special-purpose synthetic rubbers—as used in MANHATTAN Paranite-G.O.P. 
products—have become well established in many applications where they render 
superior service to natural rubber. 


They are the fruit of long experience and of the same pioneering policy which made 
MANHATTAN the first American rubber manufacturer to initiate a continuous 
program of research in the industrial applications for the special-purpose synthetic 
rubbers then available. 


To this long experience in the art of compounding and processing all available 
types of rubber was added the knowledge of how to make and where to place 
built-in strength members—acquired by engineering research and protracted ser- 
vice tests... . This was an additional ingredient to the 250-odd from which more 
than 1,000 different MANHATTAN compoundings derived increased strength, 
greater flexibility, cohesion and elasticity—to such a degree that it justified the 
coinage of a new term—FLEXLASTICs.* 


The word “‘engineered’’—long used by MANHATTAN—is well supplemented by 
this term ‘‘rLexastics*’’ so descriptive of the qualities essential in rubber prod- 
ucts that have to deliver service under war strain. 


FLEXLASTICS* 1s the assurance that the ‘‘engineered"’ characteristics are in every 
MANHATTAN flat or V-belt; conveyor or elevator belt; air, steam, water or other 
type hose; or other item regardless of the kind of rubber from which it is now made. 














-onveyor ond Chute Lining Rubber Lined Tonks 
Elevator Belt Launder Lining Rubber Covered 
-ompensoted Belt Industrial Brake Rolls 
‘ransmission Belt Blocks and Lining 
/-Belt Molded Rubber Abrasive Wheels r . t : and 
Air Hose Goods Bowling Balls 50 F RESEARCH For a business to have lived 50 orm 
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Steam Hose 
Suction Hose 
Woter Hose 


KEEP AHEAD WITH 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


grown continuously, is evidence of vitality 
and vision. The zealous preservation of that vitality and vision 
to be applied to production, service and research, is the obligatior 
which management at MANHATTAN bas inherited from its 
founders. FLEXLASTICS* are another stage in the discharge 
of that obligation. 


*Tbe term FLEXLASTICS is a MANHATTAN trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can makes FLEXLASTICS. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING: D 


of RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. ; 


PASSAIC, NEW JERS 
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SETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


STOPPING LEVER WHEEL 
No. 50 Winding Machine 


Due to the extreme amount of service 
which the Stopping Lever Wheel is required 
to perform, it is necessary that it be checked 
regularly for wear. An irregularly worn or 
ridged Wheel may cause excessive pressure 
against the package, thus lessening the ef- 
fectiveness of the differential pressure ar- 
rangement. 

There should be a clearance of between 
.003” to .009” between the face of the Wheel 





Fig. 1. No. 50 Stopping Lever Wheel 


40 OF A SERIES ON 


IMPROVED COP FORMER 
ASSEMBLY 


No. 90 Winding Machine 


The latest design of Cop Former As- 
sembly includes the following parts: 


Cop Former 90-1070-8 
Pawl Arm Stop 90-2108-3 
Screw SC-1097 
Washers (2) WA-774 


The new Cop Former is made heavier 
and stronger than the old Former 90-1070. 


a 





- Left: face next to Cam Shaft Bushing, 


showing lapped hub. Right: back of Wheel. 


and the hub of the Traverse Frame. This 
clearance results from the fact that the Cam 
Shaft Bearing (on which the Traverse 
Frame is pivoted) extends from .003” to 
.009” beyond the Traverse Frame. If the 
bearing surface or face of the Stopping 
Lever Wheel which contacts the Cam Shaft 
Bushing becomes worn or ridged, it may 
bind against the Traverse Frame, in which 
case the Wheel should be replaced. (If the 
binding is due to a worn Cam Shaft Bush- 
ing, the latter can be drifted forward to ob- 
tain the desired clearance. ) 

When a new Stopping Lever Wheel is 
turned as far as it will go by hand, the dis- 
tance between the face of the Wheel and 
the hub of the Traverse Frame is correct, 
and the Traverse Frame will be free 
to move. 

Wheel No. 50-1271-25X (standard equip- 
ment) is made from hardened steel, lapped 
on the inside face to insure smoothness and 
wearability. Furthermore, because the 
Wheel is made the way a gear is made, the 
serrations are exactly even, the hole is cen- 
tralized, and the Wheel runs true. So it is 
easy to set the Stopping Lever (50-2094-3), 
and uniform stopping at each point is ac- 
complished. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GMW-40 


It will not bend in ordinary use. In addi- 
tion, the triangular-shaped portion with 
which the Thread Guide Holder Frame 
contacts, is much longer, making it pos- 
sible to produce a bobbin with a longer 
heel (desirable for certain yarns). 
Between the Former and the knurled 
Holder are two soft brass Washers. They 
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Fig. 2. 










allow the harder parts which they contact 
to grip better when tightened, thus keeping 
the Former from getting out of position. 

The Pawl Arm Stop has been redesigned, 
is made of much heavier stock, and is much 
more rigid than older parts. 

Despite the fact that we have sent out 
these details in a previous issue of ‘“‘Getting 
the Most from Winding,’’ some users con- 
tinue to order the older and much lighter 
Cop Former (90-1070) and Pawl Arm Stop 
(90-2108). For these customers, we can fur- 
nish old-style Cop Formers and Paw! Arm 
Stops made of the same heavy stock as the 
latest-designed parts and with the old-style 
off-set construction. These are shown as 
‘“‘Combination”’ in Fig. 2. This heavier 
old-style Cop Former carries the number 
90-1070-12, the Pawl Arm Stop number is 
90-2108-4, and the Screw is SC-1098. 

However, recommended procedure is to 
use the standard assembly which will 
eliminate undue wear, breakage or mal- 
adjustment, and will insure formation of a 
perfectly-wound base on the bobbin. 


SPECIAL WINDING PROBLEMS 


We have solved many unusual winding 
problems during recent years, and there is 
every evidence to indicate that many new 
ones will develop in the post-war era when 
we will again be free to design and supply 
such special devices and mechanisms as 
may be necessary to meet the new con- 
ditions. 

In the meantime, much can be accom- 
plished with such parts as are now avail- 
able, and if you have any difficulty in wind- 
ing we urge you to present your problem to 
us. We maintain a Winding Room where a 
great many sample and _ experimental 
windings of all types of textile yarns are 
made yearly. Mills are invited to avail 
themselves of this service. 
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Left: Standard assembly. Center: Combination. Right: Obsolete 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED" 











UNIVERSHE: WINDING COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Principal Foreign Countries. 
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---»- SINCLAIR 


LUBRICANTS. Lily 
White Oils keep spindle op- 
eration cool, quiet, and drag- 
free at all speeds. No-Drip 
Lubricants resist throw even 
in worn comb boxes. Sinclair 
Bearing Grease AF for plain 
bearings is neutral in color 
and water soluble. Sinclair 
also offers quality Knitting 
Machinery oils. 


Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Ammunition — food — medical supplies 
and clothing to keep ’em in action are ‘Pack- 
aged for Victory’ in Apaco Corrugated 
Shipping Cases and Paperboard Folding 
Cartons. 


On every front, under the most abusive 
extremes of moisture, heat and cold, Apaco 
containers are protecting and delivering 
vital supplies . . . ready for use whenever 
and wherever they are needed. 


Apaco’'s “Packaging for Victory” fights on 
the home front, too! Our containers are 
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releasing many metals and woods for other 
vital uses. 


If you have to wait for your Apaco containers, 
remember we’re making them as fast as possible. 
After Victory all our facilities will be at your 
command! 


* BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


e CORRUGATED SHIPPING CASES 
e BELSINGER TEXTILE SHIPPING CASES 
e FOLDING CARTONS 
e GARMENT BAGS 
e GROCERY BAGS 
e FIBER DRUMS 
e TEXTILE PACKAGING SPECIALTIES 











»—975th Anniversary Year — 494 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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...and off they fly, to school in the next*tounty, or the next state! What difference 
where? Wings will take Johnnie and bring him back, just as the school bus. does today. 


All of us have seen miracles come to pass in our own lifetime. In rayon, 
we saw the miracle of a new fibre born in a chemist’s test tube. We 
saw another when Industrial’s engineers perfected the “Continuous 
Process’ whereby rayon could be made, from start to finish, in one 
continuous strand. And we have seen how the superiority of this yarn, 
in its absolute uniformity and knotless characteristics, recommended 








it for the vital war needs which it is serving today—for tire cord for 
the tires of our army-on-wheels, for flare and supply parachutes, for 


aerial tow targets and the like. 


Once the war is won, this “Continuous Pro- 
cess’ Yarn will be back to peaceful pursuits, 
ready to fulfill a rich destiny in a thousand 
ways, many, perhaps, as yet unknown. 


HB CONTINUOUS PROCESS’ ravon vans 


AND 7 per KNIT UNDERWEAR CLOTH 


CLEVELAND, OHIO + New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Check these points of Superiority 


+/ Easier installation 


 Speedier maintenance 


\/ Standard interchangeable parts 


\/ Enclosed ballasts 


Cantilever construction \/ Siagle or continuous row hanging 


Simple design 


lt Folie Or lhe tide against the field 


dividually or in continuous rows. It is fitted with knock- 
outs for any practical mounting. The optional number of 
lamps in the regular 40-watt size gives new flexibility 
in meeting varying foot-candle requirements. ¢ 


® Compare the design and construction of the Sylvania 
Fixture of the Future with any other fixture now avail- 
able, and it wins hands down. 


It is much more than a design to eliminate the metallic 
reflector and cut down top-housing weight to the three- 
pound requiremen:. Sylvania engineers attained a new 
standard of perfection, far ahead of its time. 


A revelation of simplicity, this new Sylvania fixture is 
available in both 100-watt and 40-watt lamp size. In 
either length, ove standard fixture fills any and all indus- 
trial lighting assignments. 


Unp@ralleled in adaptability, it may be installed in- 


The streamlined top-housing, constructed like a cantilever 
bridge, encloses the ballast — protects it from dust — pro- 
vides cooler performance. The starter sockets are honestly 
accessible — inset from the side to avoid dust, dirt and 
moisture. Pull-chain switch is optional. 


The Sylvania Fixture of the Future carries Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approval and our own standard guarantee. 
For specifications and prices, write Dept. C-8, Sylvania, 
Ipswich, Mass. 


“éEvervthine that’s Finest in Fluorescent” 
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be 
I: YOU use a 100% saturated brine for exhausting 


the dyes in place of dry salt ...you can eliminate 
spotting, streaking and white edges! 

“You see, brine disperses evenly throughout the 
vat... there’s no chance of undissolved crystals ruin- 
ing the dye lot when you use a 100% saturated brine. 

“And when you install a Lixator...you get 100% 
saturated brine every time! It’s produced automat- 
ically. Furthermore, the Lixator cuts your produc- 
tion costs directly. First of all, it uses 10% to 20% 
less salt. Second, it utilizes inexpensive Sterling 
Rock Salt. 

“But not only will the Lixator help you do a better 
job of dyeing. Lixate brine steps up the efficiency of 
zeolite water softener regeneration also. 

“Can you think of a more valuable addition to 
your mill? And the beauty of it is—you don’t need a 
heavy capital outlay in order to install a Lixator. 
International leases the machine to you for a very 


nominal annual sum. Get the facts, today!” 


“Want level dyeing while 
lowering production costs?” 

















“This is the Lixator installed by W. S. Libbey Com- 


pany, at their plant in Lewiston, Maine.” 














“Let me send you this 
36-page fully-illustra- 
ted booklet on the 
Lixate Process for making brine. It gives you 
all the facts—installations, brine tables, dia- 
grams, formulas. Just write for your copy!” 


TELIXATE Bees 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


for making brine 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., DEPT. C8, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS TO AID PRODUCTION 


ONE OF A 





ONE OF A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS TO AID PRODUCTION 








HOW TO 
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Prepare them for 3 Shifts! 


HEN YOU CHANGED from one shift to three, 
you began crowding 3 years of wear into 
one calendar year of operation! 

You’ve got to condition your machines for full- 
time operation. You can’t expect them to stand the 
gaff with “good enough” lubricants. 

On such important production units as geared 

motors make sure you are us- 
ing a Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil. 


This member of the famous Gargoyle “family” has 
the chemical stability to stand up under “round- 
the-clock” operation. This means...freedom from 
emulsions and sludge...long oil life... and long, 
trouble-free gear life, too! 

In fact, Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil is ideal for en- 
closed circulation-oiled and splash-oiled gears. 
Forty-eight hours a week—or 168 hours—this oil 
will provide dependable lubrication. 


SOCONY-VACUUM Oil COMPANY, INC. — Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. « White Star Div. + Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. « Wadhams Div. * Magnolia Petroleum Company * General Petroleum Corporation of California 








CALLIN SOCONY-VACUUM 


Operating Problems | 
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ADMITTED LAPPING-UP 





One of the most bothersome of the Spinning Frame 
Gremlins has given up the ghost. Where rolls are covered 
with Spinna Calf, there's no trouble from Lapping-Up. 


‘‘What I can’t understand,’’ complained Lapping-Up, 

~~ 2 = 
‘is how a material that has such a positive drafting sur- 
face can be so smooth that it never ‘catches’ the fibres. 
You wouldn't think you could get high frictional ca- 


pacity and smoothness in the same material, but you do.”’ 


All the Spinning Frame Gremlins hate Spinna Calf. 
Its triple-resiliency* means that Hard Ends and Hollowing- 
Out can’t get in their dirty work. There’s no chance for 
Eyebrows to mess up quality. It has a ‘‘no-lick’’ finish, 
repelling Static. And Old Man Wear has a hard time with 
that tight-grained calfskin surface. 

Don't let the gremlins get your goat. Give your roll 
coverer orders to use Lawrence Spinna Calf. 

*], The individual fibres compress and recover. 2, The fibre network 
adjusts itself to strain, and recovers. 3, The air in between is expelled, 


then returns. No other material has all three forms of 
resiliency plus Spinna Calf's strong wearing surface. 
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LOADED TRUCKS 
ELEVATED 40 FEET 











PASSING OVER 
GOING UP ENCLOSED BRIDGE 


UNLOADED 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
AUTOMATIC CLOTH HANOLING SYSTEM 
AT GREGG DYEING COMPANY 
GRANITEVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 
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UNLOADING AT SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


6,000 YARDS OF CLOTH PER TRIP... 


HANDLED AUTOMATICALLY AT GREGG DYEING COMPANY 


Trucks loaded with sanforized cloth from 
the finishing machines are elevated 40 feet 
and conveyed approximately 300 feet to the 
shipping department on a Cleveland Tram- 
rail automatic dispatch system at the Gregg 
Dyeing Company, Graniteville, South Caro- 
lina. 

Two trucks with 3,000 yards each are 
delivered per trip. They are unloaded and 
empty trucks returned. A complete cycle is 
made in seven minutes. The system is in 
operation 24 hours a day, six days a week. 
More than 300,000 yards are handled daily. 

The system is controlled by push buttons. 






GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 









Depressing the ‘‘raise’’ button on the wall 
starts the Tramrail rack on its way. After it 
has been elevated to the high position, the 
carrier begins its travel over enclosed 
bridge especially constructed between the 
buildings. It stops automatically at the re- 
ceiving end. When the loaded trucks have 
been removed and empty ones taken on, a 
button on the carrier is pressed and it is 
returned to the starting point. Unless the rack 
gates are closed the system will not operate. 

This automatic system has made possible 
the efficient handling of cloth between 
remote points at extremely low cost. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
Tuk CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1175 East 283~0 St. WICKLIFFE. O10. 
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Navy parachute har- 
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THE FRANKLIN PROCESS “SHUTTLE” SYSTEM 


MADE TO ORDER FOR THE EMERGENCY! 


Although planned for peace it so happens that our Yarn 
Dyeing Service is “made to order” for the present emer- 
gency, in that it consists of FOUR dye houses in widely 
separated, strategic textile centers. If we are too busy 
to handle a rush order in one dye house, we transfer 
the order to one of our affiliated plants that is not so 
busy. No matter which plant does the work, the same 


formula and the same dyeing procedure is used. Thus 


standardized quality is assured and the customer gets 
prompt service. 

We hope that the ravages of war or any other catas- 
trophe will not cripple any of our plants, but if this should 
happen, our other three plants have capacity to carry 
on in its place. It's Good Insurance to use our Service. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS; Custom Yarn Dyers — Colored 
Yarns; Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, Chatta- 
nooga; New York Representative, 40 Worth Street; 
Chicago Representative, 100 West Monroe Street. 


' +o) 
LARGEST PACKABGI ry OS iN THE WORLD 
t ; 








An ounce of Prevention Now 1s 
Worth 10 Lbs. of Cure Too Late 





hsee D oduction NOW. That's what the Victory Program : 
demands. If you're already running three shifts, how can : 
you increase production still more? 


“ 


By periodically inspecting your machines to see that they 
are in first class running order. A few minor adjustments or 
replacements now may prevent serious breakdowns later on. 





One very necessary precaution is to see that your machines 
are kept properly aligned. Machines that are out of line 
vibrate excessively, causing premature wear on all parts, 
an inferior product and loss in output. | 





Make your inspections thorough. If you use H & B equipment, 
let an experienced H & B service man look it over. He can 

- quickly tell what is necessary to keep it running at maximum 
efficiency. 





MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET. R. I. 
Charlotte Office: 1201-3 Johnston Building; Ex 
port Department: United States Machinery Co 

115 Broad Street, New York, U.S. A. 


H& B AMERICAN 


TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 
Boston Oftiee: 161 Devonshire Street: Atlanta 
Office: 819 Citizens & Southern National Bank 
Building. 
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ARALAC 


..- the amazing man-made protein fibre 
that has broadened the fabric horizon! 


ARALAC ... product of intensive research... has begun to spread its 
wings! It has proved itself in a wartime world in those mills able to 
handle new civilian styles. Under normal conditions, its range and 
scope will be unlimited! The far-sighted mill owner will keep at least 
one ARALAC number running in his line. He will be ready to take the 
lead in the vigorous competition for new fabric effects and qualities 


. at the right prices . . . when the peace is won! 


*%T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARALAC, INC. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


ARALAC, INC., a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many contribu- 
tions this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 
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Good Team | 


Great Team 


| 

















ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS AND | I 


@& Using high-speed motors with Allis-Chalmers Texrope 
Drives and single-speed motors with Allis-Chalmers Vari- 
Pitch Sheaves and Speed Changers has always been good 
practise. In time of war it’s a vital practise! 





@& Such combinations give sharply higher efficiencies— 
at lower cost in man-hours, money and materials! 


@@ Allis-Chalmers, only builder of both motors and V-belt 
drives, offers invaluable know-how in teaming them up. 








La Pe: 
A ee OM, 


@0O LBS, SAVED ’ 








with Texrope Drive will ably do the job 
of a lower-speed, direct-connected motor 
—at lower cost in money and materials! 


450 rpm 15 hp squirrel-cage motor, for the 450 rpm motor to 87.5% for the 
example, 600 Ib are saved. And you save 1800 rpm motor. The 1800 rpm motor 


In most applications, an 1800 rpm motor ? 
well over $200 — with drive figured in! 


When you buy an 1800 rpm instead of : Note that efficiency rises from 79% for l 


Saves you over 30 kw/24 hr. day. 


ALLIS: 
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WE WORK FOR fy WE PLAN FOR 


p> VICTORY PEACE 














in 


TEXROPE DRIVES 














in Peace... 
Wartime! 


TS TIME to take a fresh look at 
| motor buying! See below how 
much you can save with high- and 
single-speed motors made flexible 
by Texrope Drives. 

Allis-Chalmers; builder of Lo- 
Maintenance Motors, originated 
the multiple V-belt drive and 
Vari-Pitch Sheaves ... is the 
only manufacturer building both 
motors and V-belt drives. You 
benefit when you ask for — and 
get —the right combination of 
Lo-Maintenance Motor and Tex- 
rope Drive! 

Call on your nearby Allis- 
Chalmers district office for 
facts, figures and advice — or 
write direct to ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Mra. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


A 1627 

















Infrequently needed speed changes can With the Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch 
be had by changing from one size motor Sheave, you can increase or decrease 
sheave to another. Juggling complete speed by adjusting sheave diameter . . . 
drives, range is 1:1 to 7:1, obtaining an unbroken series of speeds! 





Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed 
Changer gives you infinite changes at 
the turn of a wheel — within 3.75 to 1. 
It’s compact, flexible, efficient! 








HALMERS 
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LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS 
TEXROPE DRIVES 























IO: Savings TAI LT: 


BELT LACING EQUIPMENT 





: 
: 


“> The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


— 


1% Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 

| in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. 








You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE 
Clipper products. 


Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long 
wearing Lubrihide Pins. 


Clipper No. 9 
Portable laces 
belts up to 6 
inches wide in 
one quick, easy 
-operation. | 









The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 











We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 
demonstration! 








CLIPPER CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE CONDENSER 

LACING TAPE LACING = 

EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT er 














—e— = ° 7werrst 
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You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster : 

than stitching — with Clipper’ No. 25 Spindle Tape 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. 


VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 


Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper 
No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
and cut to length, WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 

















CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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Ideas have always been the secret weapons of 
American progress...the ingenuity that has initiated 
new ways and means for getting things done better 
and faster. 

In these times of emergency ...of imperative needs 
for certain chemical materials, ideas born of chemical 
research have repeatedly come through. New ma- 
terials and new uses for others now are making it 
possible to sustain an ever-mounting flow of supplies 
to war industries. Likewise, it is enabling many 





AMERICAN CYANAMID 
CORPORATION 


Cyanamid Company 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AND CHEMICAL 


A Unit of American 


a 


80 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 
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manufacturers of civilian goods to circumvent 
critical material shortages. 

If you are confronted with a problem arising out 
of inability to obtain chemical materials for your 
high priority business, or if you are faced with sus- 
pended production due to the non-priority nature 
of your manufacture, call upon Cyanamid. Our re- 
search chemists and engineers will be glad to apply 
their facilities to the solution of your problem. There 


> * i 
is no obligation. 

7 2. on oe Me ‘ ee OP Sek Dee - 
hea be. eer aS tient POR ae 2s OS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS « PENETRANTS + FINISHES + SOFTENERS 
SIZING COMPOUNDS DECERESOL*® WETTING AGENTS 


AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILF INDUSTRY 
*Reg. U.S Pat. OF. 
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Best Fits YOUR Need ? 


—— nl 


— Special Synthetic Belts? 
~ $teel Cable seits? 
— Rayon-Cord Beits? 





— Standard vuico Ropes? 

















Dhyne Your Gates Field — 
He Will Tell You! 








If you have a drive on which a V-belt of 
special type may be required for greatest service 
efficiency, you will almost certainly find that Gates 
has long been building a V-belt precisely engl- 


neered to fit your needs. 


In some installations, a V-belt whose tension 
member is composed of rayon cords will have ad- 
vantages over the standard cotton cord construc- 
tion. Gates has been building rayon-cord belts 
since 1939, 


| Again, Gates engineers have found that a 

| belt built with flexible steel cables as the tension 
member is sometimes most economic! despite its 
higher initial cost—and Gates has been building 
flexible steel cable V-belts since 1935. 


For five years, the Gates synthetic 
rubber belt has been piling up amazing 
service records in large industrial plants 








all over the United States. Under severe 


conditions of heat and oil, the Gates special 
synthetic belt actually outwears any natural 
rubber belt by as much as 230%. 











It might seem that it would be some trouble 
to determine whether a synthetic-rayon, a syn- 
thetic-steel-cable, or a standard Gates Vulco Rope 
would be most efficient and economical for your 
particular application. Actually, this involves no 
more than picking.up your phone. 


There is a Gates engineering office in every 
large industrial center. The Gates field engineer 
who consults you in answer to your phone call 
is thoroughly competent to analyze any drive prob- 
lem you may have. He is completely informed on 
the nature and advantages of every type of belt. 
He will always recommend the practice that will 
be most efficient and economical for you. 


438 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES’. OR 


NEW YORK CITY 
215-219 Fourth Avenue 


GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA 


104 West Washington Street 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


: CHICAGO, ILL. 
2213 Griffin Street 


; 549 West Washington 


CHARLOTTE, N, CAROLINA 


; 507 Builders’ Building 


738 C. GS. National Bank Building 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
801-2 Liberty National Life Busiding 999 South Broadway 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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x » | BUYING DISPERSION 


\ie>d .... HAS IT GOT YOU 
TALKING IN YOUR SLEEP? 


“BUYING DISPERSION” is buying from too many sources. It 
wastes time, dissipates energy, multiplies correspondence, 

js records and interviews, divides responsibility and destroys the 
interest of your suppliers. There's no need for dispersion when 
you re ordering tapes, bands, ropes and canvas lug straps for 
your preparatory, spinning and weaving departments. You 
can get them all from ONE source, — Lambeth. 


Lambeth is a DEPENDABLE source for all these products, for 
the Lambeth Line is backed by 50 years of honorable dealings 
with the textile industry. Practical perfection is a tradition with 
our craftsmen, who have spent many years acquiring a spe- 


cialized skill. 









PATENTED 


This new product is an outstanding 
example of Lambeth quality. It's built 
up and molded in one continuous oper- 


—o CANVAS LUG STRAP 








ation. The glue has no chance to set 








before the molding is completed. 
Longer life results. 






When you think of 
preparation, spinning, 
or weaving, think of- 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD - MASSACHUSETTS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPINNING TAPE, MULE ROPE and BANDING 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Also Sales Agents for LAMBETH PRODUCTS CORP., Antrim, N. H., Makers of CANVAS LUG STRAPS 








Lue Linmbcithe Lime 


1 SUPPLY SOURCE FOR 3 DEPARTMENTS 
PREPARATION « SPINNING ¢ WEAVING 
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Hung Out to Mold— 
a Test for Your Products’ Protection 





In a series of unusual outdoor tests, Dow is working , 
to help you fight mildew and decay. To determine the F 
best protection for your products, wood panels are y 


treated with widely varying applications of Dowicides 






—then literally hung out to mold! 









Results of these tests reveal the answers 
to many perplexing mold-proofing prob- 
lems and show how one or more of these 
17 industrial germicides and fungicides 


provide the kind of protection you require. 


Similar tests are conducted on many types of materials. 
4 , In each case, small quantities of Dowicides successfully 
inhibit the growth of fungi and bacteria. They are help- 
/” ing to produce better lumber, paints, paper, leather, 


, textiles and many other materials. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + St. Lovis + Chicago + Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


PROTECTION FOR TEXTILES—Dowicides protect textiles against mildew and fungus growths. Incor- 
porated in compositions for finishing, it provides an effective inhibiting action under widely 
varying atmospheric conditions—from arctic to tropical. This means longer life for all textiles. 


Write for full details. 
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New Garments for Old 


One evening, months ago, John Rundle read in the “I'm fighting" he says, "so that | can retire again, so 
paper of the need for skilled loom fixers. At sixty-seven, that others can rest from their labor as | have. Now 
comfortably retired, high wages and overtime offered my country needs my skill and my savings and it can 
little inducement, but now .... he is back at work. have both." 
Today .... anew shop-cap and new overalls replace To be added only is the fact that every loom in the mill 
the ease of pipe, suspenders and shirt sleeves and Rundle has come back to is operating 24 hours a day. 
: patriotic John Rundle is all-out in the war of survival. Oh yes, and John is a ten percenter too. 
LW Vobentine bs 
| ® * £ 
| INC. : 


| TEXTILES 
' vodiieam assis nd a oe eS ie oe eee ee 
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YARMOR* 302-W Pine Oil for raw stock wool scouring 


It’s a fact... with Yarmor 302-W Pine Oil made 
soluble and added to your raw wool scouring 








bath, you can use up to 30 percent less soap, and Wh 
still produce cleaner, fluffier wool. at Yarmor 302 w d 
Here’s the reason— Y armor 302-W, solubilized with soap, Wets g . ™ 
works its way right to the base of the wool fibers, quickly ieee low ae ae wa 
loosens dirt and grease, and suspends the particles for Pe oe tension - . and 
clean rinsing. Formation of insoluble soap precipitates is the "alan wet right iheeoe 
retarded, and the wool becomes resistant to rancidity. es j 
1 a ' * — Dirt ang | 
Because Yarmor 302-W is, in fact, valuable in all wet- Soil, dirt, ye, Grease | 
er, £etable mat. 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


We keer keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 





We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
Mary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Before one of the giant Curtiss “Commando” 
transports can take off, many things must be 
done. Men and women work day and night 
with many different tools and materials. 
Singer sewing machines play a vital part in 
building planes, and clothing and equipping 
men for all branches of the armed forces. 
Singer sewing machines formerly available 
for making hundreds of different things for 
civilian use are now sewing parachutes, uni- 


forms, tents, gun covers, shoes, powder bags. 
fur lined helmets and many, many other 
articles needed to bring speedy victory to 
US. And if, like many others, you are hav- 
ing trouble getting Singer sewing machines, 
remember that Uncle Sam is our first cus- 
tomer, and his needs must be satisfied first. 


w, SINGER 

wal SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturing Trade Department 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities throughout the world 


Copyright U. S. A. 1942 by The Singer Manufacturing Company 
All rights reserved for all countries 
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GENERAL COAL GOES TO WAR— 


More than nine hundred of our men— 
miners, machinists, clerks, salesmen, en- 
gineers and executives have answered 
thecall toserve in the armed forces. Those 
of us left behind gladly “Close Ranks” 
to keep the coal rolling. 
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High — Bae. by-product and steam coal 
from Wise County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by- 
product coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to 
meet a stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., 
and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. 


ANTHRACITE 
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High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Me- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 


Western Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
Sewell seam from Raleigh County, W. Va., 
C. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 
coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Steam and domestic coals from a number of 
producing districts. 


Fremium and standard qualities in the entire 
range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 





General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET .. . 


—am Branches mm 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. NORFOLK 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT 
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1. Saving on Initial Cost: The 
first cost of Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
is low. And the toughness and dur- 
ability of these cots give them a 
= initial service life. 

2. Saving on Assembly Cost: 
Every Armstrong’s Cork Cot is ac- 
curately sized to assure a smooth 
fit on the roll. This, plus the ready- 
glued inner surface, enables quick, 
easy installation. 

3. Saving by Rebuffing: When 
\rmstrong’s Cork Cots do begin to 
show signs of wear, they can be re- 
buffed . . . made like new .. . for as 
little as 44¢ per roll. And each cot 
can be rebuffed two to four times 





ARE YOU GETTING 
THIS TRIPLE SAVING? 


for a total of three to five full-length 
service lives! 

Armstrong’s Cork Cots fully uti- 
lize cork’s properties to spin top- 
quality yarn. Cork has a high co- 
efficient of friction, which elimi- 
nates “eyebrows” and produces a 
strong yarn with fewer slugs. The 
yarn is even, too, because cork 
resists ““‘hollowing out.’ End break- 
age is minimized, top roll lapping 
is reduced, and damage from hard 
ends is slight. 

To get the full facts about Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots, Accotex Cots, 
and Accotex Aprons, send for your 
free copy of “Modern Textile Roll 





Coverings.’ Write to Armstrong 
Cork Co., Textile Products 
Section, 3608 Arch Street, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








Armstrong is Headquarters for 
Roti CovERINGS 


Cork Cots. Accoter Cols (syn- 
thetic rubber) . Cork Covers - Loom 
Take-U p Rell Coverings 


Rott SHop EqurpMENT AND Sup- 
PLIES 


AccotTex Lone Drartr APRONS 
TEMPLE Routus - Cork CONES 
Loom C.iutcHu Facines 


Winper SpinpLteE Heap Covers 
. and other textile mill supplies 











ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 


yon OF Os i >, Ga On Oe 
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0. a pivoted base drive ...Research Leather Belting 


will have at least double the life of a rubber V-belt 


Any first-quality leather belt will 
outlive a rubber V-belt on a corre- 
sponding drive 2 to 1*. But with 
Research—the leather industry’s top- 
quality belt— you can expect extra 
performance and a life-span more 
than double. 

You'll get the most pliability, the 
greatest frictional surface (the two 
prime requirements of a belt for use 
on a pivoted base drive) in Graton & 
Knight’s Research Leather Belting. 

Research Belting’s greater pliabil- 


ity means it withstands constant 
flexing over small pulleys on short 
centers. Its “built-in” pulley grip 
means less tension required to de- 
liver full power without slip.- Result: 
more production, longer belt life. 


Nowonder more pulleys are belted 
by Research than by any other 
brand! 


Graton & Knight is the only leather b.*' tiie 
manufacturer with complete nation-wide serv- 
ice facilities. Branches in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
New Yo k, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cis: distributors in all industrial centers. 


*Authority: ‘“‘ Fifty Reports on Mechani-al Pow-- Transmission from Motor Drive to 
Industry’’ —- Robert Drake. 





GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER 4a. MASS, 
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PERFECT BALANCE 
IN A LEATHER BELT 


Modern mechanical methods replac- 
ing hand methods in the manufacture 
of leather belting are responsible for 
the increased machine production and 
longer belt life obtainable with Research 
Leather Belting. 

Leather is naturally the ideal medium 
for power transmission—low cost, 
greater frictional pulley grip, gre ater 
overload capacity, ease of installation, 
longer life. By overcoming its one dis- 
advantage — the natural variation in 
the thickness of the hide — Graton & 
Knight provides a leather belt with 
perfect balance. 





Graton & Knight does this, by de- 
pending upon mechanical means, rather 
than hand methods, to select uniform 
thicknesses. The Graton & Knight 
Belt Thickness Machine stamps the 
exact thickness to an accuracy of .008” 
in 185 places in the average-sized belt- 
ing bend. Guesswork is completely 
eliminated; the leather is cut, scien- 
tifically, into strips of uniform thick- 
ness, insuring perfect balance in the 
running of the belt. 


GREATEST BELTING ADVANCE 
IN 50 YEARS 


Again, in the cementing of laps and 
plies, a Graton & Knight patented de- 
velopment provides uniform cement 
coverage of every part of the cemented 
surfaces to be Joined — more perma- 
nent adhesion. 

Replacing hit-or-mhiss hand methods, 
the Graton & Knight Belt Cementing 
Machine applies the cement with per- 
fect uniformity and does the pressing 
in one continuous operation — all while 
the belt is under working tension. 





So Research Belting is cemented to 
stay, because the cement is uniformly 
distributed and the cement line is the 
same length as that of the belting. 
Furthermore, the cement is waterproof, 
extremely flexible and heat resistant. 

Graton & Knight’s tension cementing 
is the most important development of 
the last 50 years in manufacturing 
leather belting. It means that you can 
expect top performance and longer 
life with Research Leather Belting. 


35 
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EXTILE STARCHES 


-1 QUALITY-UNIFORMITY 
DEPENDABILITY 





ABORATORY CONTROLLED FOR 


VERY TEXTILE NEED — 
MORE THAN 30 





DECATUR 


ATLANTA, NEW YORK CITY, SPARTANBURG, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
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N 194..? M-H/Brown Electronic Re- 
cording and Control Instruments 
will usher in a new era in peacetime 
production. 
In the manufacture of chemicals, petro- 
leum products, steels, textiles, rubber, 
ceramics, paper, foods—and _ other 
products, M-H/Brown Electronic In- 
struments will provide a new concep- 
tion of greater precision in measuring 
and controlling industrial processes. 
We are proud of the M-H/Brown back- 
ground of over 100 years experience in 
instrument engineering which 


pio- 
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IN INDUSTRY 





To- 


neered electronic instrumentation. 
day these instruments are producing 
the tools of war. When peace comes 


they will be available to industry. 


M/H Brown Electrons are coming. THE 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 
1492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, a division of MINNE- 
APOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Offices in all principal cities. 119 Peter 
Street, Toronto, Canada — Wadsworth 
Road, Perivale, Middlesex, England 


— 


Nybrokajen 7, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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The cost of a shutdown 
in terms of lost production 


has never been so high 








Avoid shutdowns and lost production 
with Gulf Quality Oils and Greases! 


ee spare parts and new units hard to 

get even with high priorities, war-winning 
production requires scheduled preventive main- 
tenance — to protect equipment now in service 
and avoid lost output from shutdowns. 


For successful preventive maintenance in your 
mill, make sure of your lubrication—call in a 
Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer to help you 
install the best lubrication practice. 

From Gulf’s complete line, the Gulf Service 
Engineer will recommend oils and greases with 





GULF BUILDING 





GULF OIL CORPORATION * GULF REFINING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


greater stability—tough filmed lubricants that 
provide round-the-clock protection for your 
equipment. Result: capacity production, a mini- 
mum of shutdowns, less wear, and lower ex- 
pense for maintenance and repairs. 


The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer—and the Gulf line of more 
than 400 quality lubricants —are available to 
you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, 
or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 





LUBRICATION 
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Making the molds, preparing the metal, 
casting it, heat-treating the finished cast- 
ings; these are things requiring great skill. 
These men have it! As the demand for 
planes continues to soar, there is greater 
need for magnesium castings. These men 
make them! 

American Magnesium foundrymen, like all 
other workers here, are backed by the know- 
how that comes from more than twenty years 
of working with magnesium. Constant re- 
search has kept Mazlo Magnesium products 
at the head of the parade throughout the 
years. Today, that knowledge is producing 
superior parts for war materiel. 


American Magnesium workers realize that 
every piece they produce is going to Uncle 
Sam's fighting men. As they boost their 
production, they are helping their sons, 
their brothers, their former fellow-workers. 
No wonder they have a will to win. 

All of this fabricating skill, this will to do 
an expert job, will be at your command when 
the demands of war are taken care of. Mazlo 
Magnesium products... castings, forgings, 
extruded shapes and sheet. . . will help you 
employ this lightest of the lightweight metals 
to best advantage. Sales Agent: Aluminum 
Company of America, 1704 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


a 


PRODUCTS 
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Only 47% of a steer is edible meat. 
The rest is bones, gristle and other 
inedible materials. 


In the past, meat has been brought 
to market in carcass form. Countless 
tons of inedible bones and surplus 
fat have been transported countless 
miles...by railroad, ships and trucks. 
An enormous waste of energy and 
shipping space! 

Today, to save precious shipping 
space, meat is being shipped to our 
armed forces abroad de-boned and 


de-fatted. The skeletons of the steers 
are being left home. 


The U-boats made this change 
necessary. Modern, high-efficiency 
refrigeration made it possible. 


Steaks and other de-boned cuts of 
meat are now pressed into compact 
blocks and refrigerated at low tem- 
peratures. Dependable refrigeration 
equipment has been provided by 
General Electric for this purpose. 


To meet unusual war needs, enor- 
mous strides have been made in the 


development of General Electric 
industrial refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning. 

Equipment is more efficient, more 
compact, more flexible. When the 
war ends, these improvements will 
be applied to peacetime uses and 
made available to all. 


i i i i i i ee 
<< BUY WAR BONDS << 
i i i 


General Electric Company, Aur 
Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Divisions, Section 438, Bloom- 


field, New Jersey. 


stir 7, L377 Py by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Listen to the General Electric radio programs: “THE HOUR OF CHARM”, Sundays, 10 P.M., 
EWT, on NBC...“THE WORLD TODAY” News, Weekdays, 6:45 P.M., EWT, on CBS 
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PROCTOR DRYERS are recocnizep 


BY LEADING HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


Just as she recognizes and appreciates, from experience, 
extra quality, texture and styling in the fine hosiery 
she selects, so leading hosiery manufacturers recognize, 
from their own experience, the extra quality that is . 
built into PROCTOR Automatic Hosiery Boarding 
Machinery. To assure absolute uniformity, achieve 
maximum efficiency and maintain minimum costs, 
most of the leading manufacturers of women’s and 
men’s hosiery rely on PROCTOR Automatic Board- | 
ing Machinery. What is true in the hosiery field is true i 
throughout the entire textile field. In fact, in every 
major industry where there is a drying problem, | 
there is a PROCTOR Dryer scientifically de- | | 
signed and custom built to do the job right. | 

If you have a drying problem, now is | 

| 

| 










































the time to have PROCTOR engineers 
consider its solution toward that day Pi 
when other-than-war products can | 
be purchased. Naturally, if your 
product is vital to the war ef- 

fort, we can supply you with : 

new machinery today! 











* The PROCTOR AUTOMATIC BOARD.- | 
a ING MACHINE (shown at left) for drying | 
E and shaping women’s hosiery on forms 
\ after dyeing. Forms travel continuously into 
. and through a drying chamber where they 
.\ are dried, and out again to a point where 
ee — the stockings are automatically stripped, 
ee E \ piled and counted. This entirely automatic 
Le machine has an operating capacity of 32 
dozen pairs per hour and occupies only 
about 914 by 1114 feet of floor space. 


ti PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: Inc. 
; : . oa } My : : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








CHINES - PROCTOR DRYING MACHINES - PROCTOR DRYING MA 
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MODINAL DN 


for scouring and dyeing all types of rayons 


Woven and knitted rayon piece goods find a capable assistant in Modinal 
DN. In viscose, acetate and cuprammonium rayons, Modinal DN produces 
a soft, desirable hand and good whites. 


Here are some important advantages you get with this extra-strength 
detercent: 


i More ‘evel dyeing GET HELP from our experienced men on 
technical production problems. Gardinol Corp., 

Rich hand and full, pleasing Gen. Offices, Wilmington, Del., Sales Agents: 
finish Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. E. |. du Pont 


de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 
Leaves fabrics free of scum, 
*“MODINAL" is the trade-mark used by 


i i n 
throwing oils and weaving the Gardinol Corporation to designate 
compounds a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 


MODINAL ON Fatty Alcohol Sulfates 
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Many thousand years ago the hairy 
mammoth was lord of all he surveyed. 
Today he is only a museum curiosity, 
because he could not adapt himself to 


changing conditions. 


Even the most prosperous of com- 
panies can become just a memory 
tomorrow, if it is not prepared to meet 
me Ni f j ae iC changing styles and changing eco- 

a en 7 , a, nomic conditions with FLEXIBLE 
ee i a: ge equipment, such as the Foster Model 
102 winder, which has a — 







7-WAY FLEXIBILITY 


It will wind any kind and any count of It will wind emulsion treated yarn. In 

| staple yarn from fine combed cotton or h fact, it is frequently equipped with an 
* rayon for tropical fabrics to heavy wool * emulsion attachment. ; 

yarns for arctic cloths. 







Changeovers from cones to tubes, or vice 
versa, are comparatively inexpensive. 
* 


Jt will wind a straight base cone for 

2. warping or a convex base cone for knit- 
ting with a simple ad- 
justment. 















and the other tubes, if 


7 One side can wind cones 
® desired. 













For today or tomorrow, Foster 
Model 102 Flexibility is an asset 
that you need. It also gives you 
TWICE THE PRODUCTION 
WITH ONE-THIRD LESS COST 
as compared with older Models. 
These winders are available now 
to mills able to obtain the re- 
quired preference rating. 


roster awoaet 102 FOSTER MACHINE CO., 


ith Conditioning 
Attachment WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Office: 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FOSTER 1/102 
















ent angles of wind from 
9° to 18°. Important if 
you radically change 
your count or type of 
yarn. 


3 It will produce 9 differ- 
a 



















It will wind package 
dyed yarn, even if 
damp. No jumping out 
of guides. 














For Winding Cotton « Wool « Worsted + Merino « Mercerized « Spun Silk & Spun Rayon Yarns 
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Along with her brothers-in-arms she must have adequate 
and safe work clothing. This is just part of the produc- 
tion job and just part of the reason why card room 
efficiency should be kept at its peak. 


During this emergency we cannot urge you too strongly 
to make regular and more frequent inspections of your 
ee | card clothing. If it shows undue wear consult your 
me 7 Tuffer Card Clothing engineer. He can help you keep 
Soe it rolling. If it's worn beyond repair replace with 


Tufferized Card Clothing. This exclusive patented pro- 


a : ty 4 cess is your guarantee of accuracy and uniformity 
hitherto unknown in the manufacture of card clothing. 


NY HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS \ 








Southern Plants PN ilelstio Ma Glo Mn Gleliiclslio ha Mae 
Branch Offices Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, Texas 


Canadian Agents Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 ( 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 

and Silk Cards @ Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, | 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 2 
Flats Recovered and extra 3 
sets loaned at all plants. : 
Lickerins and Garnet Cy/l- | 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 

and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 

© Midgley Patented, and | 
Howard’s Special Hand j - 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted . 

Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 
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|ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


. WILTON, N. H. 
: Southern Representative, L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


WE RECOMMEND: 


SPIN ALL YARNS ON TO LARGE WARP BOBBINS 
UP TO 8 OZ. DEPENDING ON COUNT 


SAVE DOFFING AND INCREASE SPINDLE EFFICIENCY 










































WIND AND SLUB TO LARGE 4° CONES AT 600 
TO 750 YARDS PER MINUTE 








900 TO 1000 NET BOBBINS PER HOUR PER 
OPERATOR 


USING:- 


ABBOTT TRAVELING SPINDLE 
AUTOMATIC CONE WINDER 








FROM THESE CONES:- 


WARP AT HIGH SPEED 
| FROM A MAGAZINE 
| CONE CREEL OR 


WIND LOOM QUILLS 


USING:- 


ABBOTT 
AUTOMATIC 
QUILLER 





























1000 TO 2000 
BOBBINS PER 
HOUR PER 
OPERATOR 
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Barth of an idea 


The idea of knurling the points of hollow set screws so they would not shake 
loose was originated by our President, Mr. Hallowell, to meet a need in our 
own plant. 


One of our machinists had been having a great deal of trouble with set 
screws working loose on a machine, so every few days he had fo tighten 
them up. This he mentioned to our President as he was passing through the 
shop and Mr. Hallowell, after some thought, suggested that he knurl the 
points of the screws and see what would happen. 


About a month later the machinist was oble to report that since the points 
had been knurled those screws had never worked loose. 


We started production of the “Unbrako” Hollow Set Screws with Knurled 
Points shortly thereafter. Today, of course, they are in demand everywhere. 


Play safe by specifying and adopting the ‘““UNBRAKO”’ 
Knurled Point Locking Screws for all requirements 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF- 
Over 40 Years in Business Self-Locking Hollow Set Screw 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 582° BRANCHES: BOSTON - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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A TOUGHER BOBBIN 
for a TOUGHER JOB 


































ERMONT Hardwood is one of the 
strongest, toughest woods known. 








Vermont’s rigorous winters and other 






climatic conditions in the area produce 
better hardwood, tests have shown, than 
the hardwood grown in any other sec- | 



















True to the Gauge 








tion. 












Bowen-Hunter Bobbins. This better ma- 
terial, in the hands of trained, experi- i 





And only Vermont Hardwood is used in 


Bebbins 
for 






enced Vermont craftsmen, produces a 





Card Room 






bobbin that’s suited to the tougher, war- 







Automatic Loom time jobs that are facing mills every- | 
Filling where now. Buy bobbins that will last | 
Warp longer and do the job better all through | 

Twister their long life. Specify Bowen-Hunter. | 
















BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. 
East Corinth, Vermont 


Southern Representatives: The McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C., and Greenville, S. C. 
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MANPOWER isn’t the only 
ASURE of 
PRODUCTION 
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. ..and more men isn’t the only measure 
of manpower! Manpower means the 
power or ability of workers to produce. 
But maximum production results from many things 
... important among which is adequate control of 
atmospheric and process dust. Many of America’s 
fast producing war plants know the value of engineered dust control 
and have called on the American Air Filter Co. to help step-up worker 
efficiency and protect materials in process, or finished products. 
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If you have a troublesome or dangerous dust condition in your plant, write 
ELECTRO-MATIC us about your problem. In the meantime, send for “AAF In Industry” 


a new booklet describing the complete line of AAF equipment. 
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ald Many a ball game has 
been won by pinch hit- 
ters and many a mill has 
solved a card clothing 


Pi) Sills 


met >” Rae 








emergency by calling 
i: 

= on Ashworth, for "we've 
a got pinch hitters too" in 
4 

; the form of — 





FACTORIES which assure an uninterrupted 
supply of card clothing. If one factory is tem- 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS which speed up de- 
liveries of those items we have in stock and 
porarily disabled, another factory can "pinch facilitate personal contacts when the mill has 


hit" for it. 





card clothing problems. 


Look to us not only in an emergency but also for 
REPAIR SHOPS which facilitate convenient dependable year round service. Remember we're 
and prompt repairs and which again insure “pioneers in card clothing", which is your guarantee 


of quality. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS, INC. 
Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Fall River*¢{ Worcester*t Philadelphia*+{ Charlottett 
Greenville+t Atlantatt Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 


* Factory. TRepair Shop. {Distributing Point. 





you against emergencies. 










PIONEERS IN 
AR ALATIT Fy ‘ PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
| CLOTH . Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of Napping 
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Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Pur- 
poses ° Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors for 
Platt’s Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 
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Illustrated Above Is Cocker Nine Cylinder 





High Speed Cotton Slasher 


EXTILE MACHINERY is being operated today as never before to meet 
Ji. the demands of our Armed Forces and Civilian needs. Mills operating Cocker 
High Speed Slashers find that these Machines produce better weaving more efh- 
ciently and economically because they are built to stand speed and continuous opera- 
tion required, yet have all the fine features necessary to make a Warp to meet the 


most exacting specifications of the finest fabrics. 


Investigate the many advantageous features of COCKER WARP PREPARA- 
TION EQUIPMENT including High Speed Slashers—High Speed Warpers and 
Magazine Cone Creels—High Speed Beamers and Special Warpers. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Builders of Complete Warp Preparation Equipment 
for Cotton Rayon and other yarns 








COMPANY 
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Presented Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


AUGUST, 1943 
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RAYON HELPS STRENGTHEN LATIN-AMERICAN TIES 


To help wage our economic warfare with the Axis and to promote hemi- 
spheric solidarity, the State Department last year issued an order directing 
the United States rayon industry to set aside a part of its production for 


export to Latin-American countries. 


To comply with this Government request, the American Viscose Corpo- 
ration early in 1942 organized an Export Department in its New York office. 

Today, the textile mills of our Good Neighbors are being supplied with 
all the rayon we can ship. Hundreds of thousands of pounds are being shipped 
each month to Latin-American mills. They are receiving yarn and fiber on 
the same basis as our domestic customers. 


““E’ AWARD FOR MARCUS HOOK 


On June 21 letters 
sent to all employees 
of the American Vis- 
cose plant at Marcus 
Hook announced that 
their all-out effort had 
won the coveted Army-Navy “E” for out- 
standing performance on war work. 

Presentation ceremonies took place on 
July 14th. 

This is the first Army-Navy “E” Award 
to be made to a United States rayon pro- 
ducing plant. It’s also significant that the 
Marcus Hook plant was the first successful 
rayon plant installed in this country. 

A pioneer is “first” again! 


BOOK FOR BEST SELLERS 


“Your Guide to Rayon,” a 
new book designed to fur- 
nish useful facts on rayon 
for retail salespeople, has 
just been published by the 
American Viscose Corpo- 
ration. 

In addition to basic facts 
on rayon, this book contains the full story 
on CROWN Tested, especially interpreted 
for retail consumption. 

It will be distributed widely to retail 
training directors, store management, and— 
as far as possible—to direct sales personnel. 


FAMILY NOTES 


A.V.C. is currently allowing a maximum 
of 40 hours per week per plant in payment 
of the services of employees serving on 
local draft boards and/or rationing boards. 
This is to be paid to employees for lost 
time while carrying out their duties in 
connection with the war effort. Under this 
plan, a single employee can serve the full 
40 hours, or two or more employees can 
serve part time, and be recompensed for 
this wartime work. 

Employees of the American Viscose Cor- 
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poration’s seven rayon-producing plants 
are currently subscribing for the purchase 
of war bonds at the rate of $2,332,000 per 
year. This is nearly double the rate of last 
year. 


NAME CHANGE! 





a 


American Viscose Corporation announces 
that the name of its Sales Development De- 
partment at Marcus Hook, Pa., has been 
changed to “Textile Research Department’ 
This department will continue to aid the 
textile industry in the improvement and 
development of better fabrics. 


**T. M.—C. & C.C.C. 


The change in name has been made to 
clarify the purposes and nature of the 
department's activities. 


CARPET INDUSTRY’S DEMAND 
FOR “TUFTON”’ GROWING 


The acceptance of the new type of rayon 
staple fiber, “Tufton,” presages a bright 
future for this American Viscose develop- 
ment and great demand for this fiber by 
the carpet industry. 

To some extent, this is also true of rayon 
in general. The uses for rayon today are so 
great that all demands cannot be met. 

New and interesting uses for rayon are 
constantly being developed as a result of 
continuing research. Which means that 
considerably more rayon will be needed in 
the future, since leading manufacturers 
have expressed their intention of continu- 
ing the use of rayon in their products after 
the war. 

Until normal times permit the installa- 
tion of additional plant facilities, the rayon 
industry will exert itself to the utmost to 
provide the fairest and most equitable 
distribution possible among the different 
groups of interested users throughout the 
United States. 


NEW BULLETIN ON 
DYEING RAYONS 


A new bulletin by James A. Hopwood of 
the Textile Research Department, “Dyeing 
Procedures for Rayon Woven Goods,” has 
just been released. In this article, Mr. Hop- 
wood discusses the scouring of viscose fab- 
rics spun and filament, methods of color 
selection, high tenacity yarns, development 
in staple fiber, and “Vinyon.”** 

For a copy of this Bulletin, simply ad- 
dress your request to American Viscose 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp. 





PRODUCT FABRIC | 


RESEARCH 


Helps you to 
get the right 
yarns, 


Helps you design 
new fabrics. 


*T. M. Reg.U.S.Pat. Off. 





HERE’S WHAT 4-PLY SERVICE BRINGS TO YOU 


DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


TEXTILE “CROWN” 
RESEARCH TESTED 

Helps solve pro- Helps provide 
duction and fin- scientific selling 
ishing problems. facts. 
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BIG PUSH CALLS FOR STEEL 


Scrap faster... 








With Axis morale sinking faster under every bombing . . . with 
American boys already helping to crack the fortress of Europe 


ahead of schedule 


maker! 


. we're setting up the Axis for the final hay- 


That means an advance behind a curtain of shrieking steel 
continuous barrages blasting our enemies round-the-clock until they 


say Uncle! 
THE TIME IS NOW 


So our war planners have flashed an 
urgent message to keep the steel com- 
ing. And remember, half of the huge 
production will be scrap. Will we make 
it? Of course we will! 


We'll make it because every pound of 
that steel scrap now so urgently needed 
will help to shorten the war by just 
that many days, hours and minutes! 


We'll make it because that means sav- 
ing the lives of so many dear to us. 


We'll make it because 300,000 tons of 
steel in the next quarter will go into 
farm implements .. . to till and tend 
those extra acres that will feed our 
fighters ... and the home front too. 


BE WISE — ORGANIZE! 


So organize your scrap drive... make 
it a continuous operation ... in charge 
of a square-jawed executive with au- 
thority to keep it rolling! 


And segregate your steel types, where- 
ever possible, according to alloys and 
grades. It will save time all along the 
line ... get your steel into the fight 
faster ! 


No matter how many times you have 
looked ... look again ... and keep 
right on looking! For only then will 
the furnaces be able to push capacity 
to the limit ... Only then will the 
tanks, planes, ships and guns be ready 
for the ferocious onslaught that can 
and must spell the utter destruction of 
Axis tyranny! 


Win sooner! 











WHAT IS 
DORMANT SCRAP? 


Obsolete machinery, tools, 
equipment, dies, jigs, fixtures, 
etc., which are incapable of 
current or immediate future 
use in the war production ef- 
fort because they are broken, 
worn out, irreparable, disman- 
tled or in need of unavailable 
parts necessary to practical re- 
employment. 


FOLLOW THIS RULE 


If it hasn’t been used for three 
months, and if someone can’t 
prove that it’s going to be used 
in the next three—sell it*——or 
scrap it. 


*Scrap and used equipment 
dealers pay well for ugable ma- 
chinery and materials. 





BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 


ROOM 1310, 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 





BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 





If you have done a successful salvage 
job at your plant, send details and pic- 
tures to this magazine. 


ROOM 1310, 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. OC. 
Please send a ‘‘Primer of Industrial Scrap’’ to 


Your name 








Company name 


SEND FOR PRIMER OF INDUSTRIAL SCRAP TO 
HELP YOU TACKLE THE SALVAGE PROBLEM 





Company address : 
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Heteher EXTRACTORS HURRY VICTORY 


ON SKF BEARINGS 





® Built by 
FLETCHER WORKS 





lL. the textile and dyeing 






plants of America, S°S Bearings are 


helping “Whirlwind” Extractors to 

















BEARINGS 


/ 


Ni 


hurry the War along. They’re doing 








their bit by carrying the heavy com- 
bined radial and thrust loads with min- 
imum attention day after day, year after 
year. When a machine is SSF -equip- 


ped, it’s equipped for Victory. 5331 


SACSIP INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 





D 
Vi 
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what will you be doing ? 


N TEN MORE MINUTES they'll be in action— 
American fighters risking life and limb to 

conquer one more bridgehead on the road to 
freedom. 

And in ten more minutes—what will you be 
doing to help win this war? 

Because it’s up to you as much as it’s up to 
them. Unless you—and all the rest of us at home 
—are devoting every spare minute of our time 
to fighting this war as civilians, their chances 
of victory are slim. 

Next time you read of an American raid on 
enemy positions—with its tragic footnote of lost 
planes and ships and men—ask yourself: 


“What more can I do today for freedom? 


In ten more minutes 











What more can I do tomorrow that will save 
the lives of men like this and help them win 
the war?” * ‘ " 


To help you find your place in America’s War for 
Freedom, the Government has organized the Citi- 
zens Service Corps as part of local Defense Coun- 
cils. Probably there is one of these Corps operating 
now in your community. Give it your full co-oper- 
ation. If none exists, help organize one. 

Write to this magazine for a free booklet, “You 
and the War,” telling you what to do and how to 
do it. This is your war. Help win it. Choose what 
you will do now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 
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And those headaches are bear- 
ing troubles. The high speeds 
that textile machinery must op- 
erate, often under humid condi- 
tions, is bound to cause bearing trouble 
unless proper lubrication is used. 








° You will find LUBRIPLATE the best lubri- 
cant ever developed for the textile industry. 
Here are just a few of the thousands of glow- 
ing reports from satisfied users. “Comb boxes 
run at reduced temperatures, free from chat- 
ter.” ... “is doing a fine job in our air com- 





FISKE BROTHERS 


SINC 


NAME 


NEWARK, N. J. 


WRITE FOR THE 
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Cures the Biggest Headaches 


— 


lants 


pressor” ... “outlasts many times the spindle 
oil previously used”... “not a single bearing 


failure or repair ina year-and-a-half.” 


Yes, LUBRIPLATE Lubricants are different. 
Besides doing a better lubricating job they 
condition bearing surfaces, arrest progres- 
Silve wear and prevent rust and corrosion. 
Don’t take our word for it. Try LUBRIPLATE 
yourself and the results you get are our bid 
for your future business. Send for descrip- 
tive literature written especially for the Tex- 
tile Industry. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 


REFINING COMPANY 


1870 


’ee 


TOLEDO, O. 


DEALER NEAR You 
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THE EXECUTIVE WHO STOPS TO THINK . . . 





Knows that “10% 


Workers’ Living Costs going up... and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers... 

Check! You're perfectly right . . . but 
all these burdens are more than balanced 
by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 
getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 
America’s all-out war effort by 


COTTON 
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A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s new money! 


That’s why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond se//ing—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 





J 


aoe iii AUAPRLES E 


ce 4 . a é 
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for War Bonds isn’t enough these days”’ 


War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—+this 
year’s bonds are to win! So let's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 


...now do your best! 


zx keke ke ke Kh KrhU hl Khu hum 
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FUNGICIDES for all types of Government Fabrics 


Highly Efficient — Non-Toxic — Non-Irritating 


FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a FUNGICIDE G: used in conjunction with 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- water repellents in a one bath treat- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on cotton in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE P. G.: an anti-mildew 
agent for mildewproofing cotton by FUNGICIDE A: for cloth coating processes — 
the two bath process. dissolved directly in the resin solution. 


ment to mildewproof cottons and impart a 
water repellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE P: made expressly for use in the pigment impregnation process. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established over 38 years 
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Inexpensive hoist and track 
provides low cost handling 
and storage. 















3 ton hoist unit with Mono- 
Tractor handles loads from 
kiers throughout entire 
dye house. 












apn 





Bel Simple Method 
4 por STEPPING 
uja Production 
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Chain hoist lente wand wihdet 4 1s ied 
into position to keep slasher in 
full production. 


Hand operated crane with electric 
hoist covers beam storage area for 
serving slashers. 





N American 
MonoRail 


Special carriers loaded by hoist on En gineer will Carrier handles four laps on tracks 
auxiliary track transfer rolls from 
aadetidinh Gedeameatine. gla dly show you extending throughout the card room. 


how it can be 
done in your mill. 
Write today. 























Overhead handling of warps and rolls Hand pushed crane with electric hoist 
permits compact arrangement. completes the operation of package 
dye house. 


THE — MONORAIL CO. 


13106 Athens Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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t * Reg. Trade Mark, The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
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Postwar 
We are not sticking our neck out as to 


the end of the War, even by hedging as 


some are doing with treatment of it as 
two wars, one with Germany and the other 
with Japan. However you treat it, it is 
still one war, and we all agree that we 
don't want any end to it until a bang-up 
job of whipping both Germans and Japs is 
turned in. However, as this is written, 
estimates as to the length are a good deal 
more optimistic and it is likely that the 
optimists will be in the right if we do not 
relax our efforts in any way. 

Foresighted textile mills, and suppliers 
to the industry as well, are already laying 
their plans for post-war business. Machin- 
ery salesmen tell us that mills are already 
placing some orders for equipment, sight 


‘unseen, with price up to the manufacturer 


for after-the-war delivery. Suppliers of 
metals have been working with research 
engineers of machinery manufacturers for 
months in their planning of more efficient 
equipment for after the war. Local elec- 
trical branches report a tremendous back- 
log in orders for motors and starters— 
“when and if’. The same goes for ma- 
terial-handling equipment which is certain 
to get a big play from textile plants more 
conscious of higher labor costs. 

What if textile operation and markets 
after Army and Navy demands, constituting 
the major bulk of present peak production, 
are lessened? Speaking for cotton mill op- 
eration, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of The Cotton-Textile Institute, re- 
cently said in part “ Where surpluses 
of goods were once the rule, they are now 
the exception despite the fact that mills 





are turning out about a billion yards of 
cloth per month. ... Not only the United 
States but all parts of the world are clamor- 
ing for the cotton products made in the 
thousand and more mills that constitute 
the American cotton-textile industry This 
about sums up the position of the industry 
as it is at the present time and as it is 
likely to be for at least two years after 
the war for that much time will be re- 
quired to clothe the indigent nations that 
build up the almost non-existent supplies 
of cotton goods in all parts of the globe.” 
With a continued demand from standing 
and occupational armies of larger size than 
ever before in peace time, with Lend-Lease 
demands, with a civilian backlog of enor 
mous proportions—all fibers, rayon, wool, 
linen, casein, ete. and all branches of the 
industry are likely to face capacity busi 
ness for several years after the war. 

Machinery and supply advertising should 
be working now on this prospective market. 
On top of that, advertising should be car- 
rying some of the load now of explaining 
shortages, and long waits for deliveries, 
where they are occurring; explaining what 
the manufacturer is doing to help mills 
keep up production and machinery; along 
with showing plans that are being made 
for postwar. Neglect of proper contact 
and education of mill buyers now, unan- 
swered inquiries, unintentional slights, will 
be hard to live down later on. It’s a 
screwy world now in many lines, with pur- 
chasing agents chasing salesmen, but there'll 
come another day and advertising now 
can and should help carry the burden of 
preparing for that day. 
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Painting Machinery 

The presentation on machinery painting 
‘in our June issue, “‘The Eyes Have It”, 
brought forth many comments, both verbal 
and written. These included not only com- 
pliments on the presentation itself but 
comments on the expectation of further 
developments in textile machinery painting 
and on the importance of the subject itself. 
A New York advertising agency, TRACY, 
KENT & CO., INC., requested reprints of 
the ‘‘very beautifully illustrated article” ; 
W. M. McLAURINE, secretary-treasurer, 
The American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, says of the pictures that ‘“‘They 
are so outstanding that I am sure that 
they will attract as much attention as 
anything that has appeared in your maga 
zine.”’ 

Prof. E. R. SCHWARZ, in charge of the 
textile division of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, requests reprints to use in 
connection with his work and instruction 
in safety engineering and particularly for 
use with the instruction program under 
way in engineering, science and management 
war training classes. R. M. DOWLING, 
advertising manager, Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., New York City, says that, “Whoever 
made the plates should be credited with a 
minor miracle’. Request for reprint comes 
from P. M. COLSON, district engineer of 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co.; GEORGIA 
POWER CO. for their lighting engineers; 
and BERNARD F. BRADY of Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me. Other comments 


include such as the following: 

‘“  . one of the best treatments that this 
subject has had since its introduction in 
September, 1941. The tremendous amount 
of interest in the use of color as a means 
of providing better seeing conditions and 
better working conditions for working em- 
ployees is evidence of the effect of such 
articles as yours. ” 

R. A. MASSEY 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Chairman of Planning Group 
According to a recent news release, J. B. 
Frierson, Jr., vice-president, Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a postwar planning com- 





mittee of the Chattanooga Manufacturers’ 
Association. He was also a member of a4 
Similar group named by the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city, and has combined 
the two groups for a comprehensive indus- 
trial survey. 





That Psychrometer Again 

“On page 71 of CoTTon for June 1943 
we noticed a letter to you requesting in- 
formation concerning an electro-psychrom- 
eter as used at the Tallassee Mills. We 
would also appreciate information es 

E. C. PFEFFER, JR. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc 
Troy, N. Y. 

(Further inquiries for this equipment 
should be directed to Kearny Mfg. Co., 
Kearny, N. J.) 

+ 
Orchid to Sirrine 
and Ullman 

You undoubtedly noted the striking ad of 
J. E. Sirrine & Co. on our May front cover, 
tilted with a quotation from Shakespeare: 
‘*Let us hold fast the mortal sword’’. This 
is one of a series in a current campaign by 
the company which has just been awarded 
first honors in two classifications (best gen- 
eral magazine advertising entry, and best in 
the art, illustration and typography section) 
in the annual advertising compet'tion of the 
National Advertising Agency Network at its 
recent war conference in New York. Roland 
G. E. Ullman, of Philadelphia, of the Roland 
G. E. Uliman Organization and account execu- 
tive handling the Sirrine account for the past 
24 years, accepted the award for transmis- 
sion to Mr. J. E. Sirrine. 








Sylvania executives snapped at the Atlanta 
vice-president in charge of sales; Charles 
Ellison, director of advertising; and Hugh 


erercises. Left to right: Don G. Mitchell, 
Bishop, general sales manager;; Paul S8. 
Saussy, southeastern district manager 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., manufacturers of fluorescent lighting, radio tubes, etc., 
and one of our advertisers, staged a demonstration of products and an educational program 
in Atlanta last month for southeastern lighting engineers, industrial users, electrical con- 
tractors, distributors, etc. The above representatives and officials of the company were 
pictured together at the festivities following the meeting. (The fan dancer didn’t appear 


until later, so we couldn’t get her.) 
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Expert Counsel 
... based on Finnell’s forty years of 
specialized service in treating and maintaining 
all types of floors. For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, 





phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System. Inc., 1308 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. origi 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 
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Miore About Postwar Planning 


LAST MARCH we had a few speculative remarks on 

the subject of postwar plans. In the five months 
which have intervened since that editorial was written 
there have been tremendous changes in the militar, 
positions of the United Nations, and particularly the 
position of the United States. There have also been 
some very serious changes in the domestic situation 
in the United States, and while the military changes 
have been all to the good, the domestic changes have 
been quite the contrary. It now begins to look very 
much as if we can’t lose this war and will very likely 
win it. Interest therefore in postwar conditions and 
national and international policies for meeting those 
conditions is increased. As far as we have been able 
to notice from reports in the public press, nothing def- 
inite or tangible has been done to arrive at any firm 
postwar policies with relation to the future of the 
United Nations and their postwar attitudes toward 
each other. Perhaps nothing will be done, and in that 
case speculation about the shape of the postwar world 
must necessarily be vague, 

There are, however, a number of vitally interesting 
domestic problems about which we can do a little 
speculating with a reasonable degree of certainty. It 
often happens that a country at war which never suf- 
fers invasion finds the postwar adjustment period as 
bad as the war itself. This was the case in Germany 
after the last war when the German people found it 
impossible to make the necessary postwar economic 
adjustments. Perhaps we are headed in the same di- 
rection. Our two most urgent domestic postwar prob- 
lems will probably be unemployment and inflation. 

We have had a good deal to say from time to time 
on the subject of inflation, and as this is written, it 
looks very much like most of the inflationary chickens 
are trying to come home to roost right now. The 
national government still flatly refuses to really do 
anything about inflation. Maybe the dam will burst 
before the war is over, but during the war people are 
willing to put up with a great many arbitrary restric- 
tions that they will not be willing to submit to after 
the war, and the dam may leak badly, but hold. If 
the government manages to hold the inflationary lid 
on until the war is over, then a postwar inflation is 
probably going to be our most grievous problem. If 
the inflationary dam holds until the war is over and 
then breaks, we may see a further period of phoney 
“prosperity” like that from which the country is now 
suffering, and for a few months, or perhaps a year or 
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more, there may be employment to absorb demobilized 
soldiers and war workers until the inflation has spent 
itself and everybody is broke. 

PERHAPS the Number One problem after the war 
will be unemployment. Almost certainly unemployment 
will become the Number One problem within a year or 
more after the war. The textile industry Is now em- 
ploying more people than ever in its history and is 
producing more goods than ever before. After the 
war, we can think of no possible way to maintain this 
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production and employment except through 
textile goods to impoverished peoples. With our costs, 
we could hardly expect to sell textiles abroad. The 
government would have to continue to buy textile prod- 
ucts with continually depreciating money, and give 
these products away under the guise of rehabilitating 


the wrecked economies of war-torn nations. We tried 
the same thing after the last war, although the gov- 


ernment did not do all of it. A good deal of it was 
done by selling trustful American investors bond 
foreign nations and cities to get money to spend in 
this country for goods to be shipped out of the country. 
The goods left and practically nothing ever came back 
in return. Most of the bonds went in default and 
vy of them paid little or no interest before default- 

It is not likely that many American investors 
burned on this proposition again and the 


man 
ing. 
ret 
government have 
sort of work that is done. 


will 


will to undertake whatever of this 


It seems almost certain that a good deal of this 
vill be done. There will be ten million demobilized 
soldiers needing jobs and at least ten million demobi- 
lized war plant workers also needing jobs, and nothing 
inflationary 


i 


but government subsidies or a disastrous 
speculative period can provide these jobs at present 
wage levels and working conditions. If the present 
government is maintained in office after next year, 
we will probably see a postwar revival of the WPA on 
a seale of unimaginable magnificence. We can’t have 
20 million unemployed people in the country, and the 
only ways to prevent it will be continuing government 
subsidization of employment until our national econ- 
omy is finally wrecked, or a complete change in our 
compete in 


: | 


labor policies which would enable us to 
world markets. Even if an entirely different group 
of men are in charge of the government after 1944, 
they may be forced by political and economic pressure 
to resort to subsidies and make-work plans. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY will be no worse off than 
many others and not as bad off as some, yet its prob- 
lems will certainly be very acute and probably in- 
soluble by any of the economic panaceas now currently 
popular. No matter what is done to prevent it, there 
is certain to be a good deal of inflation and also certain 
to be a lot of unemployment. When the soldiers and 
sailors come back, there is going to be widespread un- 
employment even in the midst of the most fantastic 
boom that can be imagined. There are going to be 
several million people that will have to be laid off of 
jobs that cannot possibly be continued under any 
guise. The munitions factories, shipyards and arma- 
ment works are going to have to virtually close down. 
The aircraft industry which employs an incredible 
number of people will come very near to closing down, 
although aircraft manufacturing can be expected to 
pick up rapidly and to reach dizzy heights in time, but 
it will take some time for this industry to readjust it- 
self. At the rate we are producing there will be more 
aircraft in existence at the end of the war than can 
be used up for several years. Fighter planes will 
probably be good for nothing else, but we have thou- 
sands of giant transports now in military use, and 
bombing planes are not to be sneezed at as freight 
carriers if the government decides to peddle a lot of 
them out for a song after the war. 

With all of the demobilized soiders, and with de- 
militarized war plants discharging millions of un- 
needed workers, there simply are not going to be 
enough places around the machines of all of the peace- 
time plants of the United States to give these people 
jobs. The textile industry is now employing a great 
many more people than ever before. Tens of thou- 
sands of these people will be fired at the drop of a 
hat, with great vigor and enthusiasm, as soon as the 
war is over and the mills can clean house of all the 
loafers and bums that they have had to drag in during 
the war. Just a few weeks ago a mill superintendent 
was commenting about his night shift, and said that 
there wasn’t a hand on it that he would have around 
the place in peacetime. They wouldn’t clean up their 
machinery and it took the day shift practically all day 
to get the mill fit to run again. The day shift workers 
were disgruntled at having to do so much extra work 
and were being demoralized by the bad example of the 
night force. It was impossible to criticize or dis- 
cipline any of the people because many of them were 
deliberately trying to get a release to go to another 
job and would enjoy nothing better than being fired. 
This man said that he was making up a list of people 
that after the war need never apply to him for work 
again as long as he lived, and he knew other superin- 
tendents who were making up similar lists. It may 
be that few superintendents are thus deliberately 
blacklisting the second and third rate help that they 
are so anxious to get rid of, but it is absolutely certain 
that when good former workers come back from the 
war, mill managements will be mighty glad to get rid 
of a lot of extremely sorry help that has been forced 
upon them by the war. 


IT IS quite certain that most of this low grade help 
which is turned off is going to put up a howl for 
some sort of unemployment benefits or for WPA jobs. 





Social Security payments to these unemployed will 
accomplish nothing but a drain on the Treasury. Sev- 
eral million of these war workers have got to resign 
themselves to being permanently unemployed, just as 
they were before the war, but they are not going to 
accept this status cheerfully. As Social Security is 
set up in this country, it is, in effect, a sort of dole, 
since all of the Social Security taxes have been thrown 
into the common pot, and after the war when the need 
for payment of Social Security becomes acute, there 
will be nowhere to get the money except through ex- 
tensive borrowings, which will not be so easy then. 

There will be plenty of demobilized soldiers and 
sailors who get no jobs. They must be cared for. No 
definite plans have yet been proposed in Congress, but 
it is probable that every discharged man’s pay will 
be continued for a certain length of time; possibly a 
year. Those who get jobs will also get these benefit 
payments. It would hardly be practical or expedient 
to extend these benefit payments only to discharged 
men who could not get work. Such a policy would 
just be an invitation to loafing. The only way to raise 
money for these benefit payments will be by more 
borrowing, or by just printing it. 


A FEW WEEKS AGO a very important member of 
Congress, who is chairman of an extremely vital com- 
mittee, was reported to have made the astounding 
statement that we had no occasion to worry about the 
national debt, since the country was now paying 35 
billion dollars a year in taxation and could therefore 
easily pay 20 billions a year after the war and soon 
extinguish the debt. It was just as simple as that. 
If that is the kind of financial thinking that is being 
done in Washington, Heaven help us! Anybody who 
knows anything about economics at all, knows that the 
only reason we are paying 35 billions a year in taxes 
is because the government is giving the money to us 
to pay the taxes with. Most of these 35 billions are 
not taxes at all, but are merely kick-backs to the fed- 
eral government on overpayments that resulted in ex- 
cessive profits or income. Most of the large corpora- 
tions in America, including large textile corporations, 
are engaged almost exclusively on war work. If one 
of these corporations pays a million dollars or five 
hundred million dollars under the guise of taxes, this 
money is merely being returned to the federal Treas- 
ury from which it came, and as soon as the war is 
over and that particular company is no longer getting 
money out of the Treasury, it is not going to be able 
to pay big taxes unless it makes big money, and it is 
not likely to make big money with heavily padded pay- 
rolls, and customers who, unlike the federal govern- 
ment, demand value received for their money. 

We do not believe that there are many textile 
executives who have much hope of continuing any sub- 
stantial volume of business for long after the war at 
existing costs. The textile industry will have no gi- 
gantic problem in reconverting from war production 
to civilian production, but it will have a tremendous 
problem in reconditioning its plants after the deple- 
tion of a few years of war, and in finding customers 
to keep these plants running at more than 60 or 70 
per cent of capacity. 

More about this next month. 
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An exterior view of the administration building of the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot 


The Jeffersonville Depot—and 
its Importanee to Textiles 


By First Lieutenant Jules Ebin 


Public Relations Office, Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot 


NESTLED in a bend of the Ohio 

River, across from Louisville, 
Ky., stands an institution that is a 
potent force in the textile industry 
today. At Jeffersonville, Ind., a 
huge Quartermaster Depot is per- 
forming the salient function of sup- 
plying our armed forces with a 
very large portion of their textile 
needs. 

“Jeff's” colorful history goes 
back to 1864, years charged with 
activity, enterprise, constantly pro- 
gressive development, and a close 
affiliation with textiles. It was in 
answer to the textile needs of the 
Union Army during Civil War days 
that the Depot had its genesis. In 
a hospital building on the present 
site of this great Army station, the 
Quartermaster Department first 
made shirts and trousers. The gar- 
ments were cut by hand and issued 
in bundles of four or eight to the 
wives, mothers and sisters of the 
soldiers. These women carried the 
garments to their homes and there 
fabricated them into the finished 
products, returning them on fixed 
days to the hospital for inspection. 

Such were the humble begin- 
nings of this huge Quartermaster 
installation, and since then, Jeff 
has served its country during every 
crisis. The conflict with Spain and 
the First World War witnessed this 
depot supplying our armies with 
many of their needs, Today, Jeff is 


one of the largest military estab- 
lishments of its type, and is the 
only Quartermaster station in the 
world that performs these four 
services: procurement, manufac- 
turing, research and development, 
and the general storage and issue 
of supplies. Textiles are the most 
important single item procured by 
the Depot today, and from this in- 
stallation (or from its thousands of 
designated contractors) hosts of 
textile articles of personal and or- 
ganizational equipment are distrib- 
uted to our forces and those of our 
Allies. 

To the Jeffersonville Depot 
(working in conjunction with the 
Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral) is assigned the task of pro- 
curing and supervising the fabrica- 
tion and the finishing of all the tex- 
tiles for the use of our entire 
armed forces, including the Navy, 
the Air Corps, the Marine Corps 
and the Maritime Commission. 
This is indeed a gigantic operation. 
Of all the purchases made by the 
Depot during the calendar year of 
1942, 62.3 per cent were in the tex- 
tile field. In the procurement and 
the manufacture of textiles, Jeff 
purchased enough duck and canvas 
to construct a tent as wide as a 
New York city block and that 
would extend from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Enough webbing was 
bought by the Depot during the 
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same period to make an officer’s 
belt that would stretch from the 
earth to the moon and back a 
round trip of something over 500,- 
000 miles. 

To supervise this immense un- 
dertaking a staff of procurement 
specialists, finishing and dyeing 
authorities, fabrication experts, 
storage consultants, distribution 
analysts and inspectors (civilian as 
well as military) has been gathered 
at Jeffersonville, under the general 
supervision of Brigadier General 
Allen R. Kimball, Commanding 
General of the Station. General 
Kimball was assigned to the Depot 
in April, 1942, being transferred 
there from West Point where he 
served as the Quartermaster of the 
Academy. The officer in charge of 
duck, webbing and thread _ pur- 
chases is Lieutenant Colonel Thom- 
as D. Lewis, who has specialized in 
the manufacture, the finishing and 
the distribution of textiles for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

The entire procurement process, 
beginning with the purchase of 
the textiles as they come from the 
loom until the finished products 
are shipped to posts, depots and 
embarkation ports, is the province 
of Jeffersonville. Textile special- 
ists buy the woven cloth, finish- 
ing experts supervise that process 
at finishing and dyeing plants, ex- 
perienced transportation men 
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route and expedite the movement 
of the finished fabrics to the 
Depot or to thousands of manu- 
facturing plants where the articles 
will be fabricated. At all times 
effective control of the materials 
is in the hands of the Depot’s 
staff, assuring the steady flow of 
supplies to the manufacturing 
firms, permitting diversion of ma- 
terials wherever necessary, guar- 
anteeing a continuous stream of 
production of the finished items 
of tentage, eyuipage and many oth- 
er articles important in the prose- 
cution of the war. 

Not only does Jeff furnish its 
canvas goods fabricators with the 
required duck and webbing, but 
also with all the other component 
materials of the finished products. 
To administer this process a de- 
partment known as the material 
control section has been estab- 
lished. Approximately 500 differ- 
ent raw materials are handled, and 
a shortage of many of these could 
stop production in dozens of plants. 

The pressure of the equipage 
and tentage programs necessitated 
the shipment of materials direct 
from producers to contractors, 
frequently under severe emergen- 
cy conditions. These direct ship- 
ments resulted in rather involved 
relationships with thousands of 
contractors necessitating a deli- 
cate system of control, complex 
and yet very fast-moving. A slip- 
up somewhere could result in 
complete stoppage of production, 
and plants shut down because of 
lack of materials. The material 
control section is the “thermostat” 
that eliminates the possibility of 
this developing by controlling the 
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The “weather test” for fabrics—on the roof at Jeffersonville. 


movement of all materials and ad- 
justments on a daily basis. Criti- 
cal materials are closely watched, 
with changes and diversions often 
being made in transit, to meet un- 
foreseen developments and chang- 
es in production schedules. 

The Quartermaster Corps, 
charged with the administration 
of the Army’s vast tentage and 
equipage program, is by far the 
largest user of duck and web- 
bing. To eliminate the duplica- 
tion of procurement activities and 
to assure efficient allocation to 
all the various branches of the 
service in need of these textiles, 
it was decided to consolidate the 
requirements of all the armed 
forces with those of the Quarter- 
master Corps. Since Jefferson- 
ville processed all duck and web- 
bing procurement, it is only natur- 
al that the agency controlling 
these vital materials should be at 
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the Depot. This unit is known 
as the “Duck and Webbing Pool,” 
and it is exactly what its name 
implies. Each branch of the serv- 
ice furnishes estimates of its re- 
quirements at stated intervals. 
When a particular quantity is 
needed, a requisition is forwarded 
to the “Pool”, and it is filled from 
inventories maintained in Depot 
warehouses or it is shipped di- 
rectly from the mills or the fin- 
ishers. 

Contractors, manufacturing for 
branches of the armed forces oth- 
er than the QMC, are furnished 
their duck and webbing require- 
ments by the “Pool” upon presen- 
tation of the necessary requisition 
from the Service negotiating the 
contract for the fabricated item. 
To these manufacturers, this agen- 
cy supplies the materials neces- 
sary for the fulfillment of their 
contracts. 

The Army tentage program is 
very broad in scope, and is by far 
the largest major item in the tex- 
tile field. Jeffersonville is the 
exclusive buyer of tents for all 
our armed forces. Many differ- 
ent types and models are procured. 
A few of the most interesting 
are: 

Tarpaulins—of all sizes and 
shapes. Shelter Half—7 x 5% feet. 
Two-Man Mountain Tent—T7 x 5 
feet. Hospital Surgical Tent—A 
sectional tent that can be set up in 
any desired length. Hospital Ward 
Tent—16 x 50 feet. Surgical Op- 
erating Tent. Pyramidal Tent—16 
x 16 feet. Squad Tent—32 x 16 feet. 
Small Wall Tent—9 x 9 feet. Post 
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A Suter hydrostatic tester giving the “water test’”—important informa- 


tion on fabrics “going into action” 
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Command Tent—12 x 8 feet. Stor- 
age Tent—20 x 18 feet. Assembly 
Tent—80 x 40 feet. Butler Combat 
Hangar—160 x 130 feet. Mainten- 
ance Shelter for Planes. Mainten- 
ance Shelter for Tanks. 

The Butler Combat Hangar, an 
airplane hangar with a steel frame, 
is used both for storage and main- 
tenance. It weighs approximately 
120,000 pounds and requires a halt- 
dozen or more freight cars to trans- 
port it. The frame is steel and the 
canvas is raised on the inside of 
the frame by using a number of 
ropes. In its manufacture, 6,300 
yards of canvas, more than 6,000 
feet of webbing, in excess of 22,000 
feet of rope and over 8,000 grom- 
mets are used. 

The Two-man Mountain Tent is 
one of the most interesting devel- 
opments of the entire tentage pro- 
gram. Designed primarily for cold- 
climate use, it is a small tent, 7 
feet long by 5 feet wide. It is 
made of a very lightweight ma- 
terial and finished with _ resin. 
Windproof, it can be turned inside 
out, showing white on one side for 
snowy terrain, and olive drab on 
the other side for ordinary terrain. 
Its poles are made of wood with 
steel fittings and construction is 
such that the poles are used in the 
inside of the tent. A new adapta- 
tion enables the use of ski poles, 
thus eliminating the necessity of 
carrying tent poles. 

Every G. I. belt used by the 
Army is made at the Depot. Work- 
ing at top speed, Jeff is making 
40,000 belts a day, or a million a 
month. 

In the field of “Small Canvas 
tems” and “Equipage” a_ great 
many items are procured. The fol- 
lowing are some of the larger vol- 
ume and more interesting articles: 

Cartridge Belts. Pistol and Re- 
volver Belts. Intrenching Axe Car- 
riers. Canteen Covers. Bags, of 
many types. Bandoleers. Canvas 
Basins. Bedding Rolls. Rifle Bags. 
Water Buckets. Duffle Bags. Can- 
vas Leggings. Machete Sheaths. 
Rucksacks. Dispatch Cases. Haver- 
sacks. Jungle Packs. Tool Kits. 
Carrier Packs. First Aid Kits. 
Rocket Cases. Seabbards. 

Many of the Army’s specifica- 
tions for tentage and equipage have 
been blue-printed in the research 
and development department of the 
famed engineering division of the 
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The Baldwin-Southwark tensile and compression strength tester check- 
ing on webbing destined to end up in parachute harness 


Jeffersonville Depot. From this 
department have come many impor- 


tant contributions in the quest for 


improvements, refinements and 
substitutions. Its testing rooms 
are constantly busy, testing new 
materials, improving fabrics and 
seeking new uses for textiles that 
might alleviate the shortage of 
other sorely needed raw materials. 
A trip to the laboratories at 
Jeff is an education in itself. The 
number of experiments that are 
being conducted is amazing, and 
the mechanisms by which many of 
the experiments are carried on tax 
the imagination. Weatherometers 
of many types create climates com- 
parable to those to which the ma- 
terials will be subjected, and ac- 
celerate weather conditions to re- 
veal in a very short time what 
would normally require six months 
of exposure. Commercial laundry 
machines test the fastness of 
dves, and the shrinkage and ef- 
fect of repeated laundering. Im- 
pact strength testing machines 
check upon the abilitv of materi- 
als to withstand sharp blows. Ten- 
sile strength testing mechanisms 
exert forces varying from 5 pounds 
to 30 tons on the various fabrics, 
and ascertain the degree to which 
these materials “can take it”. 
Novel experiments in decompo- 
sition have been among the most 
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interesting conducted at the 
Depot. The so-called “soil burial’’ 
method of testing fabrics for rot- 
resistance, though never used by 
the Quartermaster Corps before, 
has been employed with signal 
success by the Jeff engineers in 
testung the effectiveness of fabric 
finishes used in sandbags. A green- 
house graveyard assays the mil- 
dew and rot resistance of fabrics 
by burial in soil. 

A host of many fascinating ma- 
chines are in action in the re- 
search department, all motivated 
by the one purpose of being ab- 
solutely certain that the materials 
accepted will withstand the gruel- 
ing wear the fabricated products 
will receive in combat. 

Today, as for three quarters of 
a century, Jeff is faithfully serv- 
ing the United States Army, and 
our entire force of fighting men. 
Jeff’s equipment is to be found in 
the deserts of Africa, in the jun- 
gles of the Solomons, in the frig- 
idity of the Aleutians, in the rot- 
ting dampness of the South Seas. 
Wherever the forces of Democ- 
racy are dispatched in the strug- 
gle against tvrannyv and barbar- 
ism, it will be there with them. 
That the products of the Depot’s 
collective hands, and eyes, and 
brain will prove worthy is Jeffer- 
sonville’s daily prayer. 
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Vinyv_ Besins—Their Uses 


Part 2 


in fextile Finishing 


By Leonard Shapiro 


Research Chemist, Warwick Chemical Company 


THIS IS the second installment of a three-part article on vinyl resins. 

The first installment, covering a general description of the vinyl 
resins, appeared on page 84 of the July issue. The present installment 
and the concluding one, to appear next month, give more details as to 
the textile uses, methods of application, etc. . . . . . . . 


Polyvinyl! Chloride 


ALTHOUGH the 

of vinyl chloride gas to form 
a solid resin was recorded over 
100 years ago, it is only in the last 


polymerization 


10 years that polyvinyl chloride 
resins have become of any com- 
mercial importance. 

Polyvinyl chloride is non-in- 
flammable, and is very inert chem- 
ically. It is practically insoluble 
in all cold solvents, and it is one 
of the few coating materials 
which are insoluble in acetone. It 
is soluble in some higher ketones 
(isophorone and mesityl oxide), 
in dioxane, and in chlorinated sol- 
vents (such as ethylene dichlo- 


ride) at elevated temperatures. 











Polyvinyl chloride itself has a 
softening temperature so high 
that its use in molding is very 
difficult. When plasticized (e.g., 
with tricresylphosphate) it forms 
a workable thermoplastic resin, 
which may be milled and applied 
to fabrics by calendering as well 
as by spread-coating of solvent 
solutions. One of its principal 
uses is in flameproof insulation 
for wire-covering, but it has also 
been used for treating coated 
tablecloth fabrics, and as an in- 
gredient in flameproof coatings. 

Polyvinyl chloride, properly 
plasticized, forms a very tough, 
rubbery film of very high water- 
resistance. Its grease-resistance 
and resistance to oxidation are 








better than natural rubber, but its 
films discolor on prolonged expos- 
ure to heat and light. 

Polyvinyl chloride resins are 
available commercially as Vinylite 
Q, Flamenol, and Koroseal. The 
latter two (as well as the German 
types, Igelite and Mepolam) are 
plasticized by the manufacturer. 


Polyvinyl Acetate 


Despite its chemical similarity 
to polyvinyl chloride, polyvinyl 
acetate is remarkably different in 
its physical properties. It is a 
soft resin which becomes tacky 
when warm—hence it is seldom 
used by itself for coating or mold- 
ing. It is transparent and very 
resistant to light, and it is brittle 
at low temperatures and tacky at 
high temperatures. 

Polyvinyl acetate is readily sol- 
uble in a wide range of organic 
solvents, in fact, petroleum naph- 
tha is almost the only common 
solvent in which it is not soluble. 
The more commonly used solvents 


Left, Fig. 4, a@ pony mixer used for blending pigments and 
plasticizers before grinding on roller mill. Below, Fig. 5, low 
speed and high speed roller mills. Pigments are ground in one 
to three passes through these three-roll mills 


Photographs, courtesy Interlaken Mills 
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are: alcohol, acetone, ethyl acetate 
and toluene. Since the solutions 
have a considerable tolerance for 
diluents, naphtha may be added 
where desired to replace a portion 
of the more expensive solvents. 
Polyvinyl acetate is available 
commercially as Vinylite A or 
Gelva. It is a hard solid which 
is difficult to break up and dis- 
solve. Since the polymerization of 
vinyl acetate is carried out either 
in solvent solution or in a water 
emulsion, it is often cheaper to 
purchase the solutions (in solvents 
such as methanol, acetone, or to- 
luene) or the water dispersions as 
such, than it would be to purchase 
the solid product and dissolve it. 
These solutions are widely used 
as non-aqueous adhesives, since 
they adhere well to a large variety 
of surfaces, such textiles, 
wood, metal, paper, leather or 
glass. They may be used for lam- 
inating fabrics by spread-coating 
one fabric (or both fabrics) then 
doubling and calendering the dou- 
bled fabric. They are widely used 
in laminating midsoles for shoes. 
Polyvinyl acetate is compatible 
with nitrocellulose in a_ properly 


as; 


balanced solvent composition, such 


as: 
Solvent Alcohol 20% 
Butyl Acetate _____.30% 
Lomene ...........602 

Such a solvent mixture will dlis- 


solve both nitrocellulose and poly- 
vinyl acetate, and the mixtures 
show improved adherence and 
light-stability over films of nitro- 
cellulose alone. 

For lacquers, where its 
softening point is not of impor- 
tance, polyvinyl acetate films are 
clear, tough and glossy, and they 
have excellent resistance to weath- 
ering. Any of the ester type plas- 
ticizers (dibutyl phthalate, tri- 
cresyl phosphate, etc.) may be 
used with it. The ready avail- 
ability of polyvinyl acetate in 
emulsion form, together with its 
tacky nature, suggests its use to 
replace latex as an adhesive for 
laminating or for sealing rough 
surfaces. 

These emulsions are available 
in 60 per cent concentrations 
which may be applied by spraying, 
brushing, dipping, or roller-coat- 
ing. Since they contain a trace 


low 
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Fig. 6. Spread-type coating machine. The cloth is coated with the resin mixture by means of a doctor-knife and 
then run through a hot-air drying-box 


of free acetic acid, it is advisable, 
before use, to neutralize the emul- 
sion with triethanolamine. For 
laminating, one or both 
are coated and dried, and the two 
surfaces are then fused together 
under heat and pressure. Coatings 
are used on leather to 
the absorbent surface before coat- 
ing with 
ishes. 


surfaces 


also seal 


pyroxylin or resin fin- 

Polyviny! acetate emulsions are 
also used as sizing, stiffening and 
binding agents in textiles, and as 
a sizing for greaseproofing, wa- 
terproofing, or transparentizing 
paper, in which case it may be 
applied as a tub size or may be 
coated by any of the standard 
coating methods. 

The water-resistance of poly- 
vinyl acetate films is poor, but 
it may be improved somewhat by 
the addition of cupric dichromate, 
ammonium dichromate or chromic 
acetate to the emulsions (1 per 
cent or less of the solid resin) 
or by the addition of 5 per cent or 
less of hydrogen peroxide. 

Since polyvinyl chloride and 
polyvinyl acetate represent the 
two opposite extremes in so many 
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Fig. 7. Hydraulic calender. The resin-coated cloth is calendered at mod- 


erate temperature and pressure to obtain a smooth surface free from 


“minholes” . . 


of their properties, it seems natur- 
al to suppose that a mixture of 
the two resins should give an 
ideal coating material. Unfortun- 
ately, the two polymers form very 
poor mixtures—but it has been 
found that, if the two monomers, 
vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate, 
are mixed and polymerized togeth- 
er, resins having some of the good 
properties of both polymers are 
formed. 


Vinyl Chloride-Acetate 
Copolymers 





The vinyl! chloride-acetate copo- 
lymers generally contain 8&5 per 
cent or more of vinyl chloride, giv- 
ing them the characteristic strength, 
flame-proofness, water-resistance, 
and alcohol-resistance of polyvinyl 
chloride. The vinyl acetate por- 
tion of the molecular chain makes 
it sufficiently piastic to permit 
molding at reasonable tempera- 
tures, and also makes the copolymer 
much more soluble in organic sol- 
vents. These copolymers are avail- 
able commercially as the Vinylite 
V series, and they may be obtained 
in various ratios of vinyl chloride 
to acetate as well as in various de- 
grees of polymerization for each 
of these ratios. Resins having a 
higher proportion of vinyl chloride 
are more difficult to dissolve, but 
are much tougher, more rubberlike 
and more water-resistant. A high- 
er degree of polymerization in- 
creases the strength and toughness 
of the films, as well as the viscosity 
of the solutions, but it also de- 
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creases the solubility somewhat. 

The vinyl copolymers are, in 
general, non-inflammable, unusual- 
ly stable to heat and light (except 
for some discoloration), and of out- 
standing resistance to water, They 
are also resistant to acids, alkalis, 
olls and alcohols. The stability of 
these compounds to prolonged light- 
exposure is improved by pigmenta- 
tion with compounds which absorb 
ultra-violet light, while the heat 
stability is improved by the incor- 
poration of basic compounds such 
as calcium stearate and lead oleate. 
Zine oxide and iron oxide act as 
decomposition catalysts, and their 
use as pigments must be avoided if 
maximum stability is to be ob- 
tained. 

Vinyl coatings are used in con- 
siderable quantity for army rain- 
coat fabrics. The Quartermaster 
Corps specification (PQD-7l1c) for 
synthetic resin-coated raincoats re- 
quires a waterproof coating which 
does not become tacky at 180 de- 
grees F. and does not crack on 
bending at —20 degrees F. Poly- 
vinyl chloride and the vinyl copoly- 
mer containing 93 per cent vinyl 
chloride are most satisfactory, but 
some copolymer having only 90 
per cent vinyl chloride is aiso 
used. Since vinyl chloride produc- 
tion is insufficient to meet all 
the military demands, there has 
been a trend toward the use of 
polyvinyl butyral resins, which 
are manufactured from polyviny] 
acetate. However, the production 
of both vinyl chloride and vinyl 





acetate monomers is being ex- 
panded, and a larger amount of 
both types of resins should be 
available soon. 

For low-temperature flexibility 
requirements of raincoating and 
other fabrics, the selection of the 
proper plasticizer is of great 1m- 
portance. A —40 degree I. test 
may be met by the use of dicapry! 
phthalate, dibutyl sebacate or dl- 
benzyl sebacate. 

Because of their resistance to 
flexing and their flameproofness, 
the vinyl copolymers are used for 
special artificial leathers for up- 
holstering tanks and_ aircraft. 
Their resistance to alcohol, disin- 
fectants, steam sterilization, etc.., 
make them ideal materials for hos- 
pital sheeting. Other important 
uses for the vinyl copolymers are: 
lightweight aircraft paulins, cock- 
pit covers, lifebuoy covers, sleep- 
ing bags, truck covers and tar- 
paulins, mountain tents, etc. They 
are also used for laminating dou- 
ble texture raincoats and ponchos. 


Selecting the Coating Solvent 


In the preparation of vinyl resin 
dopes for coating, the first prob- 
lem is the selection of suitable sol- 
vents. Ketones are the most act- 
ive solvents, hence acetone and 
methyl ethyl ketone are used as 
low- and medium-boiling solvents. 
Butyl acetate, while not a very 
powerful solvent in itself, may be 
used as a medium-high boiling 
constituent in conjunction with 
the ketones. Methyl isobutyl ke 
tone, which corresponds to buty! 
acetate in boiling range, is even 
better, and the nitropropanes ar: 
particularly powerful solvents in 
this boiling range. Still higher- 
boiling solvents, if necessary, may 
be selected from the higher ke- 
tones: methyl amyl ketone, di- 
isobutyl ketone, mesityl oxide, and 
isophorone. 

The resin has an extremely low 
tolerance for alcohol, hence it 1: 
advisable to use no alcohol at al! 
in the formulation. Large quan 
ties of toluol or smaller amount: 
of petroleum naphtha may be used 
as diluents. Typical formulations 


are: 
A 
Weeeee © hsbeoncic 30% 
a rae 15% 
Methyl ethyl ketone_40% 
l-nitropropane ____-_ 15% 
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Vinylite V _____. 20% 
Methyl] ethyl! ketone_25% 
2-Nitropropane _____15% 


20800! 2.2.4.4... 40% 

Other combinations of low-, me- 
dium-, and high-boiling solvents 
and diluents will suggest 
selves to the lacquer formulator, 


them- 


depending on conditions of coat- 
ing and drying, and the exact 
specifications of the resin. 

If a concentrated stock mixture 
most- 
ly active solvents to reduce the 


Is made up, it is well to use 


tendency of vinyl resin solutions 
to gel on standing. The thinner 
may then contain a large propor- 
tion of diluent. 

The next problem the coater en- 
counters is that of incorporating 
the pigments into the resin. If a 
ball-mill or pebble-mill is avail- 
able, the pigment may be ground 
directly into the plasticized lac- 
quer solution. Where a roller-mill 
is used, the problem is more dif- 
ficult, since the vegetable oils so 
commonly used for color-grinding 
in the pyroxylin-coating industry 
are not compatible with the vinyl 
copolymers. Hence, it is neces- 
sary to use one of the chemical 
plasticizers, such as dibutyl phtha- 
late, tricresyl phosphate, butyl- 
phthall-butyl-glycollate, dicapry] 
phthalate, or dibutyl sebacate. By 
using a low-speed roller mill, it is 
possible to grind the colors di- 
rectly into these plasticizers, al- 
though they are not tacky enough 
to run on a high-speed mill or to 
permit grinding extremely diffi- 
cult pigments. 


As another alternative. concen- 


“When the Well Runs Dry” 


“You never miss the water till the 
well runs dry.” This is an old Say- 
ing that we moderns are beginning to 
When things 


vet searce we begin to realize their 


understand right now. 


true value. It is then that we watch 
for every little waste. 

Many of us are wide awake to the 
importance of controlling waste on the 
job. Many others, however, are still 
not aware of the fact that waste can 
lose this war. 

There are so many shortages which 
confront us both at home and on the 
job that we must learn to make the 
most effective use of every item of 


trated colors ground in a viny! 
medium may be _ obtained 
(R.B.H. 


sions). These may be 


resin 
commercially Disper- 
blended to 
the proper shade and then stirred 
into the lacquer solution. For ex- 
ample, an olive drab shade may 
be obtained by mixing these dis- 


persed pigments as follows: 
4 


| 


H Ferrite Yellow 15 
>H Titanium Oxide__35*‘ 
>-H Lampblack 20% 


RB 
R 
RE 
This color mixture is then biend- 
ed with the base lacquer and plas- 
ticizer as follows: 


Vinylite base lac- 


quer (20%) Ri) 
Color Mixture .- . 12% 
Dicapryl phthalate__ 8% 


While a wide range of plasticizers 


has been indicated,  dicapry! 
phthalate and dibutyl 
are generally used for high-tem- 


perature and low-temperature re- 


sebacate 


sistance. 

Polyvinyl chloride and _ vinyl 
copolymer solutions form. thick 
jellylike mixtures which tend to 
“roll” at the knife of the coating 
machine. This may be overcome 
by warming the lacquer dope 
slightly before use. The drum of 
lacquer may be kept in a hot wa- 
ter bath or in a hot room over- 
night, and the doctor blade on the 
coating machine may also. be 
steam-heated or electrically-heat- 
ed to prevent the compound trom 
gelling under the knife. 

In order to eliminate pinholes, 
the fabric 1s calendered after one 
or two coatings at pressures of 
20 to 40 tons and at a temperature 
of 150 to 200 degrees F. Further 


OH 


material, supplies, tools, equipment, 


and manpower. One of the principle 


responsibilities of every supervisor Is 
to combat waste. 

We are in the middle of what we 
may describe as a false war pros- 
peritv. Because industry is so pressed 
for production, and because there are 
so many more jobs than there are men, 
it is easy to get the mistaken notion 
that this is prosperity. It is pros 
perity of a sort—artificial prosperity. 
American workers are making more 
money than any workers ever made at 
any time in any country of the world. 
With more money to spend than ever 
before, it is easy for many to develop 
attitude. In 


the “easy come, easy go” 
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coatings are applied until the de- 
sired amount of resin has been 
spread on the surface, and, if 
necessary, the fabric may be ¢cal- 
endered again. A final high-tem- 
perature baking at 250 to 300 de- 
grees F. may be added to improv: 
the smoothness and gloss of t} 
film and increase the adhesion t 
the fabric. 


Where 


instead of spread-coating, the pro- 


calender-coating 1S ised 


¥ 
Pigment 


cedure 1s much simpler. 
and plasticizers may be 
rated directly into the 
resin on the roller mill and then 
calendered onto the cloth. 
Another important use of viny! 
copolymers is in the production of 
“Vinyon’’, a synthetic textile fi- 
ber. Highly polymerized resins of 
molecular weights ranging from 
16,000 to 23,000, and containing 
88-90 per cent vinyl chloride, are 
used. The vinyl copolymer solu- 
tion, in appropriate solvents, is 
extruded through spinnerets, dried 
in a current of warm air, and 
stretched to orient the molecular 
chains parallel to the fiber axis. 
Vinyon is extremely water-re- 
pellent, and it does not change in 
strength when wet. At present, it 
is largely used for industrial pur- 
poses, such as filter fabrics and 
insulation materials. Since it is 
not attacked by mold or mildew, 
its use for awnings, fishnets, fish- 
lines, and nautical twines is also 
of importance. The fiber is ther- 
moplastic, and it 1s damaged by 
heating above 165 degrees F. 


IncorpDo- 


molten 


(The third and concluding n- 
stallment of this 
vinyl resins will appear in the next 


ssue.— The Editor.) 


discussion (J 7i 


fact. this attitude carries over to the 


job itself. 


In such a period of false prosperity, 
it is easy for men to adopt a careless 
attitude toward material, equipment, 
supplies, and their own time. Of 
course, as the war goes on and taxes 
get higher, more and more men will 
find it inereasingly difficult to make 
ends meet, even though they do get 
high wages. Right now, however, the 
“boom spirit’ makes waste control on 
the job a little more difficult. 


visors have got to find ways to im- 


Su per- 


press each worker with the serious 


ness of waste— “WVanagement Informa- 


tion’, Elliott Service Co., bne. 
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Plant Restaurant at Joanna 


Provides Good Food: Helps Reduee Absenteeism 





THIS IS a view of the new restau- 

rant for employees that has 
just been placed in operation at 
the Joanna Textile Mills Company, 
at Goldville, S. C. In studying the 
causes for increased absenteeism, 
which is generally prevalent 
throughout the industry, the man- 
agement at Goldville discovered a 
number of contributing factors. 
With the manpower shortage pro- 
duced by the war, an _ increased 
number of the female residents of 
the town are working in the plant, 
and this, coupled with a striking 
shortage of domestic servants, pro- 
duced a problem as to the prepara- 
tion of meals in the homes of the 
workers. 

The management did not feel that 
the customary mobile “lunch wag- 
on” or “dope stand” could provide 
either the quality or quantity of 
food for the increased number of 
workers who thus found it more 
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inconvenient to have all meals pre- 
pared in the home, and the restau- 
‘ant or cafeteria shown here was 
the result. 

The restaurant is located virtual- 
ly in the center of the mill build- 
ings, and may be_ conveniently 
reached by all employees in the 
plant. It is under lease to an ex- 
perienced operator of mill canteens, 
but the menus and prices charged 
are subject to the review and ap- 
proval of a committee from the 
manufacturing council of the man- 
agement. It operates continuously 
from 5:00 A, M. to 10:00 P. M., 
serving well-selected and prepared 
meals, sandwiches, drinks, ete. Ser- 
vice is available to employees pre- 
ceding and following their shifts; 
and they are permitted to visit the 
restaurant during working hours 
when brief absences do not inter- 
fere with the operation of their 
jobs. 





Facilities include a center counter 
with stools and four booths with 
tables at the end of the room. At 
the right of the portion shown in 
the photograph is an efficiently- 
equipped kitchen with storage facil- 
ities. 

The plant employs approximate- 
ly 1,100 workers, and regularly 
since its inception the restaurant 
has served between 400 and 500 
customers daily. Loitering is not 
permitted by either the manage- 
ment or the restaurant operator. 

The best indication of the value 
of the restaurant, as pointed out by 
William A. Moorhead, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
plant, is the record of the patron- 
age, which is evidence of the ap- 
preciation of the employees of this 
provision for securing wholesome, 
well-cooked food and refreshment, 
in an attractive, convenient loca- 
tion, at economical prices. 
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Automatic Box Loom Fixing 


By R. B. Pressley. (Article 3) 


THIS IS the third installment of a series of practical notes on auto- 

matic box loom fixing, the first and second of which appeared 
in the June and July issues of “Cotton”. The author used them in his 
own work as head loom-fixer at Dunean Mills, and as an instructor in 
loom fixing in state vocational and national defense classes under the 
school of vocational education at Clemson College in co-operation with 


the State Department of Education. 


These notes are intended as a basis of training loom fixers in the 
proper way of adjusting and setting looms of the types described. They 
are appearing in several installments, so we urge each reader to pre- 
serve this and other installments.—The Editor. 


To Set Harness Sheaves 
(Fig. 16) 


Harness sheaves should turn 
freely on shafts at all times. 

To line harness sheaves, set in- 
side of stand nearest to head 205% 
inches from joining where loom 
arch connects to head. Then set 
other stand so they will measure 
27 inches from outside to outside. 
Set both front and back stands the 
same. With this setting, harness 
Sheaves will be in line with spid- 
ers. 


Dobby Head 
(Figs. 16 and 17) 


Set length of knife bolts be- 
tween oil holes 5 inches to start. 
Set stroke on bottom drive arm 


KNIFE BOLT 
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HARNESS SHEAVES 


so knives will clear inside of dob- 
by side at least 3/16-inch in its 
most outward position. 

Readjust knife bolts so knives 
will clear hooks 3/16 to 14-inch. 

When head is completely ad- 
justed, there should be 3/16 to 14- 
inch clearance between knives and 
hooks. There should be at least 
3/16-inch between knives and in- 
side of dobby sides at end of 
stroke. 

All of these adjustments should 
be made by turning the loom by 
hand to avoid breaking parts. 

To time head, set worm gear so 
pattern chain drum starts turning 
at the same time the bottom knife 
starts its inward stroke. With 
bottom knife all the way in, loosen 
set-screw on ratchet gear at back 
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of pattern chain drum and move 
drum until index cams are at high- 
est point. 

Set hooks over knives with pat- 
tern chain off of loom. Test first 
hook and set all other hooks same 
height. 

Do not bend hooks on the end; 
bend them at the point where in- 
dex cams and index needles strike 
hooks. 


Head Out of Fix 
Hooks On 


Hooks too low, head not proper- 
ly timed, not sufficient clearance 
between knives and hooks, index 
cams. sticking together caused 
from oil or grease in cams or cams 
becoming magnetized, crooked pat- 
tern chain pegs, index cam rack 
being out of line causing peg to 
strike two cams at once, pattern 
chain lug too long or too short 
causing chain to go under index 
cams crooked, pattern chain bars 
too wide for groove in drum, pat- 
tern chain hanging up, index nee- 
dles binding against bottom dobby 
rack and hooks binding against 
rack or in jack back. 


Hooks Off 


Hooks too high, index cams worn 
on bottom, hooks bent wrong, 
hooks binding, head out of time, 
clearance not right between knives 
and hooks, pattern chain pegs too 
short or crooked, and same pattern 
chain faults that cause hooks on. 


Take-Up Motion 
Pinion shaft should be lined so 
it will turn freely by using fin- 
gers of hand. Pinion and ratchet 


Illustrations, courtesy Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works 
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shaft gears should mesh so when 
ratchet gear is moved one tooth, 
the take-up roller will move. 

To set take-up gear, turn switch 
off on loom motor and pull hand 
levers on. Pull lay to front center 
and set bottom pawl in center of 
tooth of take-up gear. Adjust 
stroke so pawls take up one tooth 
on take-up gear each time lay 
moves to back center. 

On front center be sure that 
hand release lever will raise bot- 
tom pawl! out of tooth so weaver 
can move gear to make start up. 
On back center, see that set-screw 
in brake lever misses ratchet gear 
lever as brake lever is pulled on 
and off. 

With hand levers off, release 
spring on top pawl should cause 
pawl to clear teeth of take up gear 
so loom will not make thin places 
in cloth. With hand levers on this, 
paw! should take hold of tooth. 

On some styles of cloth that 
make thick places, it is advisable 
to take release spring off loom. 


Wavy Cloth 
(Fig. 18) 


Wavy cloth is probably the most 
difficult loom defect to fix. The 
first things to look for in check- 
ing a loom for wavy cloth are 
binding of take-up or let-off mo- 
tion of the loom in general from 
bolts that hold the loom to the 
floor, to the top of the dobby head. 

Check the following things for 
making wavy cloth: 

Whip roller bearings worn, end 
of journals worn, journal loose 
and whip roller warped. 

Lost motion in take-up gears, 
pinion gear shaft worn, ratchet 
gear shaft worn, out of line, bind- 
ing or warped. 

Lost motion or binding in drag 
roller, drag roller crooked or the 
same defects in press roller. 
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Take-up roller warped, or lost 
motion or binding in bearings. 

Head not divided, too much 
clearance between hooks’ and 
knives; swivels, pins, jack backs 
and dobby levers worn. 

Lost motion in Pitman arm bear- 
ings or springs too weak. 

Reed cradle pins worn or cradle 
binding. 

Rocker shaft or bearings worn 
or lay swords loose on shaft. 

Crankshaft worn in bearings or 
crooked. 

Friction too weak. 

Grease worn out of let-off, let- 
off ratchet shaft binding, crooked, 
worn or key loose. Ratchet gear 
off center. 

Temples not holding or binding 
cloth. 

Harness sheaves not in line with 
spiders. 

Shed too narrow or harness too 
low. 


Double Action Friction 


To put in new friction, take off 
hand-wheel on magazine end of 
loom, bolts in rim gear guards at 
front, top and bottom, shipper rod 
and six bolts that hold rim gear 
frame to frame of loom. Leave 
motor on unless rim gear is to be 
replaced. 

Pull rim gear out of crankshaft 
drum and take out old shoes and 
studs. 

New shoes should measure 
around 10 1/16 inches with ends 


placed together and ruler set at 
widest point of shoes on the out- 
side edges. 

Put studs in rim gear then put 
on both friction levers and fingers 
and see that they work freely. 

Put shoes and springs on studs. 
Put on plates to hold springs. 
Studs and shoes should be greased 
where they fit together. 

Push friction into crankshaft 
drum and see that shoes are small 
enough to turn rim gear easily. 

Replace shipper rod and one rim 
gear frame bolt. Pull shipper han- 
dle on to test friction. Friction 
spool should clear rim gear from 
1. to 3/16-inch and handle should 
be easy to pull on. If handle is 
hard to pull on, shoes are too large 
and must be cut down until han- 
dle comes on easily. 

Replace other parts of loom 
taken off, and adjust motor so 
motor gear and rim gear teeth 
mesh about three-fourths of each 
other so motor will run quietly. 

Set adjustment screws in fric- 
tion levers so motor will choke 
when shipper lever engages notch 
with shuttle out of box and pro- 
tection holding lay back. 

The friction spool and lever set 
screws have to be adjusted to- 
gether. When friction is set right, 
spool misses rim gear from x to 
3/16-inch and shipper lever chokes 
motor easily. 

An extra oil hole can be tapped 
in the rim gear so that either 
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right-hand or left-hand levers can 
be run on friction. Right-hand 
levers can be run until one side 
of studs wear out against shoes, 
then left-hand levers can be put 
on and wear out other sides of 
studs. 

The friction spool should be ta- 
pered off so shipper handle will 
be more easily pulled on. 


Single Action Friction 
(Fig. 19) 


The double action friction has 
not proved to be as satisfactory as 
it appeared that it would be when 
it was first installed on the 8S type 
loom, although it is still being 
used to.some extent. In theory, 
it is the best type friction, but 
when oil gets between the shoes 
and the crankshaft drum, the fric- 
tion slips and the loom loses speed. 
Also, the studs seem to _ pull 
against each other and wear ex- 
cessively, making it necessary to 
replace the friction frequently. 

By single action friction, we 
mean a friction with one flat stud 
that connects to a single outside 


Braid of “Vinyon” 
The U. S. Army 


Corps, Philadelphia, Pa., 


(Quartermaster 
has awarded 
eontracts for a 


quantity of special 


braid and cord made with the new 
elastic “Vinyon” developed by the 
American Viscose Corporation. The 


braid is to be used in garments for 
the WACS and the eord will Serve iS 
canopy suspension cords of U. S. Army 


jungle hammocks for use in the 
ics. In both 
“Vinyon” is being used instead of rub- 


trop 


applications, elastic 


ber. For tropical service it is of par- 
ticular value, it is explained, because 
of its ability to resist deterioration 


caused by heat, humidity, and the ef- 
fects of weather. 
aa 
New Textile Work by 
Committee D-13 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, held 
in Pittsburgh in June, the textile group, 
Committee D-13, recommended the ap- 
proval of several new tentative stand- 
ards, one covering and toler- 
ances for rope (leaf and bast fibers) : 


testing 


another provides testing procedure and 
tolerances for spun, twisted, or braided 
products made from flax, hemp, ra- 
mie, or mixtures of these fibers; and 
a third new test covers air permeabili- 
ty of textile fibers. This latter test 
essentially uses a suction fan for draw- 


ing air through a known area of fab- 


and inside finger and pivots on 
the other end on a round stud. 

Perhaps the best way to replace 
a worn friction is to put in a com- 
plete rebuilt rim gear (1) and fric- 
assembly. A rim gear is 
drilled out in the old stud holes 
by using a jig. Bushings are in- 
serted in the holes so that the fric- 
tion studs fit in the bushing holes. 
(This is done in the machine 
shop.) 

Studs, fingers (2) and shoes are 
put on the rim gear and the rim 
gear is filled with oil before the 
ioom is stopped. Stop off loom 
where rim gear is to be put. Take 
off handwheel (10). Take off ship- 
per rod. Take off front and top of 
rim gear guard (4), but leave 
guard connected at back (6). Take 
out bolt that holds head gear 
guard to frame at back (7). Take 
and tie 
so they 
Drop mo- 


tion 


off selector rod hooks (8) 
them to picker stick (9) 
will be out of the way. 

tor gear and take out the six bolts 
that hold rim gear frame (12) to 
loom as at (11). Slip complete 





frame and rim gear off crank 
,wTv 
rvrvy 

ric, a cireular orifice over which the 


fabrie to be tested ean be clamped 


a means for adjusting the pressure 


drop across the fabric to a known 


and a means of measuring 


the volume of air 


amount, 
flowing through the 


fabrie. 


Methods of and tolerances 


festing 


for yarns and threads made from flax, 


hemp, ramie, ete., are intended to apply 
to Inaterials having breaking strengths 
up to 1,200 pounds; nevertheless, it is 


understood that products sold as “rope” 


may be tested on machines described 
in these methods or by the conventional] 
methods of rope manufacturers as may 
be agreed by the purchaser and the 
seller. 


The new published standard covering 


testing and tolerances for rope gives 
definitions, tolerances, and describes 


procedures for sampling, circumfer- 
ence, determination of weight, break- 
ing strength (both dry and wet), ex- 
tractable matter, and analysis for pro- 
tective treating materials. 

Some additional definitions of terms 
relating to textiles were approved, a 
test for 
Staple was issued in revised form, and 
a number of other changes were made 


commercial weight of rayon 


in various standards and _ tentative 
standards, including the methods for 
identification of fibers in textiles. Four 
standards published previously as ten- 


tative are to be balloted upon by the 
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shaft (13). 
Put new rim gear on end of 
crank shaft and slip frame and 


friction spool (3) on rim gear and 
push into position against frame 


of loom (14). Replace bolts in 
the same manner as they were 
taken out. 

Settings: Motor and rim gear 


teeth should mesh about °4 of the 
depth of the teeth so that motor 
runs quietly. With protection hold- 
ing loom, friction should choke 
motor when shipper lever engages 
notch in running position. Friction 
spool (3) should be set away from 
rim gear (1) 4% to 3/16-inch in 
running position so that shipper 
lever pulls on easily, and to keep 
spool from running hot. Friction 
is adjusted by set-screw in finger 
(2) and by shipper rod setting po- 
sition of spool (3). When 
screw is moved it changes the po- 
the spool and then the 


set- 


sition of 
spool must be re-set. 
(The 


stalln f nt of the S¢ note S O77) 


tourth and COME uding n- 


auto- 


matic hox loom MxriG i l/ appear 


in the next ISSue Psi Y Editor.) 
SSO VtIite rib rship for forma! adop 
tion. These cover Method of Test for 
liard ‘ ec) Wool in Wool in the 
(yi i i ¢ ne ! ! CES f 
Wove (Z1aSs ill A Sleeving d 
Braids; ‘les g nd Tol ces 
Woven Glass. Fabrics ind ‘Testing 
and Tolerances for Woven (Glass L<ijit’s 
€ 


Cuffs of Lamicel 


\ - » tir : , 7 si? or . «yf : 
8 i Liie’* til i IZ iT _— ‘ t had ‘cae 
T « ; ] . : yo? ly ] Te :, nm ] 
Lalnice are CUPrPeLLIY elms waavanhcer 
by Celanese Corporati of Americ 

‘ i 


ISO Madison Ave., New York City, as 


agnh a ( ro The eiortniers of the eounrryv 
5 4°: — " . = a P . 
n meeting the new WPB order pe! 
mitting the sale Ot trousers eicner 


without euffs or with Simulated euffs 


Since limitations on trouser lengths 
continue unchanged under the new gov 
ernment order, the finishing of indiv 
ual trousers with full cuffs will be the 
exception rather than the rule. Only 
in instances where sufficient material 
is left over after tfrousers have he 
fitted 

Ll nder 


may cuffs be attached 

the Celanese arrangement 
Lamicel may be used in 
French cuff 


cuffs, The 


modern 
French 


fabrie, 


eonserves 


mulation of dirt in trouser bottoms, 


gives a better hang to trousers, and 
assures a permanent binding that is 
wrinkle-tree, the company points out. 
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Warp compressor head mounted on floor rails, permitting one head to serve 


continuous use of compressor unit 





several creels. Extra creels permit 


Argentine Miill’s Novel Method of 





FROM THE cotton mill of S. A. 
Fabrica Argentina de Alpar- 
gatas, in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, comes a description of an in- 
teresting development in the prep- 
aration of loom beams for duck 
weaving of heavy ply yarns. 
Until recently, their method was 
to wind the ply yarns from the 
twister bobbins onto wood cones 
for high speed warping onto sec- 
tion beams. Several of the sec- 
tion beams were placed behind a 
warp compressor whereby the 
yarn was transferred from the sec- 
tion beams to the loom beams. 
Realizing the advantages of the 
American method, whereby the 
loom beams are warped directly 
from the twister bobbins, thus 
presenting knotless warps to the 
looms, they decided to adopt the 
American method. The first prob- 





A detailed description of the textile man- 
ufacturing processes of the Alpargatas mill 
appeared in an article by George W. Mur- 
phy, Jr., on page 69 of the June 1941 issue 
of COTTON, entitled, “‘Textile Mill Condi- 
tions and Practices in Argentina’’. Reprints 
of it are available upon request.—THE 
EDITOR. 
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Preparing Heavy Ply Duck Warps 


lem confronted was that, because 
of war conditions, they were not 
able to get new warp compressors 
from the United States. 
Precluded from securing new 
equipment from the established 


TUCRCR TEI ie. 





machinery concerns in the United 
States, and having definite ideas 
as to the method which they want- 
ed to employ, they decided to build 
their own warp compressors and 
creels. 





Another view of warp compressor unit. Note platform for operator. 
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Warp compressor unit in front of section beam creel. 


In the United States, the 
tomary method is to use an un- 
rolling creel, to accommodate the 
required number of twister bob- 
bins, behind a warp compressor. 
The yardage of yarn on the twist- 


Cus- 


er bobbins is predetermined to fill 
an even number of loom beams. 
When the last beam is completed, 
the warp compressor is stopped 
and the twister bobbins are re- 
plenished in the creel. This means 
that the warp compressor is 
stopped an appreciable part of the 
time while new twister bobbins 
are being creeled in. 


chines, Alpargatas decided to 
build their warp compressors on 
tracks in front of a row of creels. 
By timing the creeling operation 
and the actual warping time of 
each set of bobbins, they found 
that one warp compressor should 
be able to handle three creels. 
As can be seen from the ac- 
companying photographs, the 
warp compressor unit is mounted 
on wheels which run on tracks, 
and when one creel has been emp- 
tied, the operator simply pushes a 
button and a motor drives the unit 
along the track until it is in front 





In order to increase the produc- of the next creel, which has al- 
tive time of the warp compres-- ready been replenished with full 
sor, thus requiring fewer ma-_ twister bobbins. The ends are 

ae iaemsmnaiildemncitiinian 
= = * " - * a oO e 
oe Mills Deseribe their Opening 


Room Lay-Outs 


(Continued from page 5&4) 


1,000 approximately. This mill adds: 
“Would prefer the following cleaning 
con: 


No. 2 


lay-out: vertical opener, No. 11 


denser, No. 12 lattice opener, 


screen section.” 

Mill No. 51: Strict Low Middling 
to Strict Middling 15/16 to 
1 3/82-inch. Opener room layout: No. 
5 hopper feeders, vertical opener (710 
r.p.m.), No. 3 condenser, No. 12 lattice 
opener (650 settings 
on inclined adjustable grid bars in ver- 
tical opener. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 1,200. 
This mill adds, in the nature of a 
change it would prefer: “Replace No. 
&o condensers with No. 11 condensers 
and add No. 2 screen sections after the 
No. 12 lattice opener.” 


cotton, 


r.p.m.) % open 


Mill No. 52: Middling 1 1/16-inch 
cotton. Opener room layout: Five No. 
7 feeders feeding to vertical opener 
(610 r.p.m.) feeding to 
(660 1-inch 


opener, set 144-ineh. 


lattice opener 
rrids in vertical 


Pounds of cotton 


r.p.m. ). 


put through vertical opener per hour, 
690. This 


preference: 


mill states the following 


“Would eliminate vertical 


opener and install Superior cleaner. 
Hlowever, this layout is giving nice re. 


sults,’ 


Mill No. 53: Strict Low Middling 


cotton, 1 1/16-ineh. Opener room lay- 
out: 1 feeder hopper, 1 vertical opener 
(477 


r.p.m.), 


cleaner (335 
(40K) r.p. 


vertical 


r.p.m.), horizontal 
Centrif-Air machine 
Screen erids in 


l-inch from beater. Pounds 


m.). type 
opener, set 
of cotton put through vertical opener 


per hour, 1,000. 
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then drawn through the warp 
compressor, which is immediately 
started up again. With this mul- 
tiple creel method, there is no lost 
time on the part of the warp com- 
pressor or the creeler hands. 

It is interesting to observe that 
the warp compressor was built to 
take loom beams with 36-inch 
heads. The advantages of such 
large loom beams are obvious. 

The mechanism of the warp 
compressor includes a_ variable 
speed drive which permits a unl- 
form yarn speed to be obtained, by 
slowing down the speed of the 
loom beam as it fills up. It will 
be noted that the loom beam is 
positively driven instead of being 
driven by frictional contact with 
a drum. The yarn speed of the 
warping operation is 100 yards per 
minute. 

In order to give even more flex- 
ibility to the system, the mill in- 
stalled one section beam creel at 
the end of the warp compressor 
track, so that they could warp 
loom beams directly from section 
beams when desirable. 

Among the advantages 
ing from this change in warp prep- 
aration are better quality of fab- 
ric (freedom from knots), a more 
elastic and versatile beaming op- 
eration, and the releasing of wind- 
ing and warping equipment for 
use on other yarns. Also, by de- 
signing thelr warp compressors to 
take 36-inch loom beams, their 
weaving efficiency was increased. 


result- 


Mill No. 54: Strict Low Leaf, Mid- 
dling color, l-inch staple. Opener room 
& B. 


r.p.m.—feed roll 5/16-inch to grid; %- 


layout: H. bale breaker (520 


inch front, %-ineh back; production 


JOU pounds per hour) to gyrator, then 
baled from here to opener room, Saco- 
feeder to 1 vertical opener. 
Speed of r.p.m. 


Non-adjustable grids, set 1%,-ineh from 


Lowell 


vertical opener, 550 


beater. Pounds of cotton put through 


vertical opener per hour, 850. This mil] 


comments: “With our variety of con- 


ditions, this works out o.k. Bleach raw 


natural.” 


stock dye 


Mill No. 55: Middling eotton, 31/32- 


inch. Opener room layout: Bale break- 


er, Centrif-Air machine: cotton baled. 


sale breaker, vertical opener. Speed 


of vertieal opener, TOO r.p.m. Adjust- 


able grids set 5<-inech. Pounds of ecot- 


ton put through vertical opener per 


hour, Sd0O. 
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Proper Food vs. Absenteeism 





By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


THERE HAS always been a nutri- 

tion problem in the United 
States, or to make the statement 
complete, the entire world. Like 
absenteeism, accidents and many 
other factors, little or no attention 
was given to the subject by indus- 
trial managers until it began to 
affect production directly. 

In this modern world of social 
and scientific attitudes, much study 
is being given to dependency and 
delinquency in order to develop 
facts with which to combat them 
intelligently. Not only this group 
has been studied but the dieting 
habits of large groups of school 
children have been included. The 
result of such studies reveals that 
even before the war there were 
many millions of American people 
who were not eating the minimum 
amounts of all of the essential food 
factors needed to keep them in good 
health, 

Recorded in a pamphlet, “Manual 
of Industrial Nutrition” issued by 
the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, is the following state- 
ment: 

“A dieting survey of 1,169 school 
children in Worchester County, 
Maryland, revealed that only 41 per 
cent of the children had two or 
more cups of milk daily; only 19 
per cent had adequate vegetables 
other than potato; only 20 per cent 
had diets adequate in fruits; only 
41 per cent were adequate in cereal 
or whole grains; while 97 per cent 
of the children had _§ sufficient 
meat.” 

To summarize, all five factors of 
essential diet were adequate for 
only 7.6 per cent of the children 
studied; 23 per cent were totally 
deficient in one factor; 35 per cent 
in two; 27 per cent in three: and 
25 per cent in four. 

In this same bulletin another 
dietary study is made of 1,103 air- 
craft workers in Southern Califor- 
nia, This study revealed “that 56 
per cent of the diets were poor as 
regards the consumption of green 
or yellow vegetables; 49 per cent 
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THIS IS the tenth in a new series in 

‘*‘Cotton’’ by Mr. McLaurine. The 
nine previous ones have appeared con- 
secutively beginning with the November 
1942 issue. 

Previously, we had presented 12 ar- 
ticles by him directed mainly to plant 
executives and supervision, as to various 
phases of public and industrial relations. 

The present series is intended to pro- 
vide, for the operating executive, infor- 
mation which it is hoped will be useful 
for transmitting to the employees of the 
plant. 

Reprints of previous articles in either 
series are available. 





were deficient in citrus fruits or 
tomatoes; 33 per cent were poor in 
milk; 23 per cent in eggs, while 
only 1 per cent consumed meat as 
infrequently as twice a week. Only 
2 per cent of the diets contained 
satisfactory amounts of each of the 
five food groups while 87 per cent 
were definitely below the amounts 
recommended by the Food and Nu- 
trition Board of the National Re- 
search Council.” 

A study of food selection by 
workers who eat in cafeterias where 
a balanced diet is available, re- 
veals the fact that not more than 
50 per cent selected proper diet, 
and that women, by and large, con- 
sume poorer diets than men. 

These studies were made before 
the war, before food scarcity, ra- 
tioning and many other factors that 
influence the selection and prepara- 
tion of food. To state that proper 
diet and industrial efficiency are 
related is commonplace. It is hard- 
ly necessary to state that diet is a 
qualitative necessity perhaps more 
than quantitative. 

There are at least two other fac- 
tors besides selection of food that 
enter the dietary study. They are 
food preparation, which is highly 
essential in developing and preserv- 
ing food values, and the conditions 
under which food is consumed. By 
conditions, we mean the time de- 
voted to eating, the condition of fa- 
tigue or rest of the body, the length 
of the meal period before or after 
work. 

Our medical clinics, our hospitals, 
the medical profession are depend- 
ing more and more on diets to cor- 
rect many of the ills and obliquities 
of mankind. There is a dietary 
clinic at Montgomery, Ala., to 


which many people of the lower 
strata of life have been brought 
for study and in practically every 
case the cause was mal-nutrition. 
Proper diets worked miracles with 
many of them. This deficient diet 
that we are discussing is not the 
result of poverty or lack of means 
or availability of food. It is the 
result of tgnorance and indiffer- 
ence. It can result in a desire to 
cut the food expense for the privi- 
lege of luxury. People deceive 
themselves with quantity when 
quality is the factor to observe. The 
vitamin manufacturers are spray- 
ing the air and using the press, em- 
pnasizing the food values in their 
particular pills. 

These vitamins for the most part 
are good but they are expensive 
and make the user pay more for 
his essential food than he would 
have to pay in a balanced diet. The 
publicity of the vitamin is an evi- 
dent proof of bad or unbalanced 
diet. 

Deficient diets develop too rap- 
id fatigue, lassitude and loss of 
appetite; nervousness, impatience, 
irritability, indifference, a loss of 
values in the plans and purposes of 
life; illness and absenteeism of 
many types; depressed mental 
states and a desire for alcohol. 

Industrialists as a matter of 
economy can ill afford to overlook 
an educational program dealing 
with diets. Many industrialists are 
already working on it. Our Gov- 
ernment recognizes the value of a 
diet suited to the needs of its 
fighting forces. One of the great 
components of its military constitu- 
ency is a large staff of dietitians. 
These balanced menus are sent out 
daily to the great army kitchens, 
and insofar as it is possible, men 
under the most adverse conditions 
are given food containing the neces: 
sary balance. 

If a great proportion of the popu- 
lation did not obtain proper diets 
when food supplies were plentiful, 
it is hardly reasonable to expect 
them to do so in the presence of 
food shortages, rationing and ris- 
ing prices. Help is needed here to 
preserve the progress of produc- 
tion. 
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Today 


REPAIRS 


Tomorrow 


MODERNIZATION 























Today we can help you to get along on the equipment you have... by furnishing 
the repair parts you need. And our location helps you to avoid lengthy shutdowns 
of any machine because we can furnish any repair in a minimum of time. Many 
patterns of most-used parts are carried in stock... often we can furnish a repair 
that offers improvements over the part it replaces. 


Tomorrow, we will be better equipped than ever to provide the thorough-going mill 
modernization service that built our peace-time reputation. It’s not too early to 
begin planning such modernization now. Our engineers will gladly survey your 
present equipment and prepare recommendations to improve production and lower 
costs. Some work can probably be done today ... the remainder can wait until ma- 
terials are available. We will welcome the opportunity to discuss this important 
matter with you. Write today. 


SLASHER EQUIPMENT * BALL BEARINGS * HOUSINGS 
GEARS AND STEEL GEAR RINGS * TEXTILE CASTINGS * COMPOUNDS 
LOOM BEAMS, LOOM BEAM BARRELS & BEAM HEADS 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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o> Mills with 3.426.454 Spindles 






Deseribe their Opener Rooms 


Second of Two Installments 


ON PAGE 93 of the July issue of COTTON, we presented the reports of 21 
mills in a survey of opening room practices, in which 55 mills, with 
a total of 3,426,454 spindles, participated. We publish below the reports 


of the remaining 34 plants. 


This survey resulted from a request from a mill for information on 


vertical opener speeds. 


We sent to a selected number of mills a com- 


plete questionnaire requesting information on a number of items, in addi- 
tion to the vertical opener speed, in an effort to get a reasonably clear 


picture of opener room practice. 


We believe this survey represents the 


most comprehensive picture ever presented of actual opening room prac- 
tice in the United States; it shows the procedure actually being followed 
in this substantial proportion of the mills, and the reports include suf- 
ficient information to permit intelligent analysis of each set of con- 


ditions. 


Copies of the first installment will be furnished upon request to those 
readers to whom it is not otherwise available, 
ROBERT W. PHILIP, Editor of 
“COTTON (Serving the Textile Industries)” 


Mill No. 22: Strict Low Middling 
cotton, 1 1/32-inch and Middling, 
11/32-inch. Opening room layout: 3 ver- 
tical openers (625 r.p.m.)—3 No. 12 
lattice openers (637 r.p.m.)—screen 
section—3 Centrif-Air machines (500 
r.p.m.). Grid bars in vertical opener; 
setting, l-inch. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 943. 
This mill states, “We reduced the ver- 
tical opener speed from 800 to 625 
r.p.m. about 6 years ago. We would 
like to have the vertical opener first, 
the No. 12 second, with the Centrif- 
Air last; and we would also like to 
have more room.” 


Mill No. 23: Middling cotton, %- 
inch. Opening room layout: 6 F-7 feed- 
ers—vertical opener (720 r.p.m.)—2 
No. 12 lattice openers (715 r.p.m.)— 
cage section—Centrif-Air machine (425 
r.p.m.)—40 feet of cleaning trunk. Tri- 
angular grids in vertical opener; set- 
ting, %-inch. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 2,400. 


Mill No. 24: % Middling, ™% Strict 
Low Middling cotton, 15/16-inch. Open- 
ing room layout: Lummus blending 
feeder—feed table—blending feeder— 
24-inch waste feeder 





blending feeder 
—blending feeder—Gyrator elevator— 
bale-mixing feeder—Buckley opener— 
vertical opener (540 r.p.m.)—screen 
section—Centrif-Air machine. Adjust- 
able grids in vertical opener, setting: 
%-inch beater to grids. Pounds of cot- 
ton put through vertical opener per 
hour, 950. This mill comments, “We 
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would like to add two Aldrich cylin- 
ders to each line; this would give bet- 
ter cleaning and allow use of lower 
grade of cotton.” The layout given 
represents one of two lines of machin- 
ery. In the other, just being finished, 
the vertical opener was omitted. The 
mill says, “Personally we do not care 
very much for the vertical opener. The 
only reason we used them in the line 
given is because we had them on hand 
and had room to put them in.” 


Mill No. 25: %-inch staple, 2s 
(Strict Middling), 3s and 4s, 5s (Low 
Middling) cotton. Opening room layout: 
bale breaker—screen section—gyrators 
—rake distributor—self-feeding opener 
—Buckley beater—vertical opener (715 
r.p.m.)—gyrator—then to a press. 
(This mill pre-dyes its colored stock.) 
sereen type grids in vertical opener; 
Setting: 3/16-inch bar to _ beaters. 
Pounds of cotton put through vertical 
opener per hour, 500. The mill says 
it would prefer to eliminate the Buck- 
ley beater and replace it with Aldrich 
beater section with Spira-Whirl beater. 


Mill No. 26: Middling cotton, 1- 
inch. Opening room layout: blending 
feeders (545 r.p.m.)—gyrator (165 
r.p.m.)—bale breaker (257 r.p.m.)— 
vertical opener (745 r.p.m.)—horizon- 
tal cleaners (650 r.p.m.). Grid bars in 
vertical openers, set 3/16-inch between 
grid bars and %-inch between beater 
and grid bars. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 788. 
This mill comments that it would like 


to have “an additional gyrator’’. 


Mill No. 27: Middling cotton, 
1 3/32-inch. Opening room layout: Bale 
breaker—bladed beater—vertical open- 
er (265 r.p.m.)—C.O.B. machine— 
screen. Sars in vertical opener, %- 
inch setting. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 368. 
This mill comments, “We consider our 
layout as practical as could be ob- 
tained.” 


Mill No. 28: Middling cotton, 15/16 
to l-inch. Opening room layout: Bale 
breaker equipped with 12-foot extended 
apron and Lummus blending table— 
tandem hopper—lattice cleaners with 
standard condenser section (beater, 640 
r.p.m.)—vertical opener (700 r.p.m.)— 
Centrif-Air horizontal beater (370 r.p. 
m.). (This mill has one side of its 
opener room equipped with four blend- 
ing feeders and feed apron). Adjust- 
able bar grids in vertical opener, set 
about half open so it will not throw 
out too much white cotton. Pounds of 
cotton put through vertical opener per 
hour, approximately 1,000. This mill 
indicates the following desired change, 
“We prefer a combination of several 
blending feeders and feed table with 
less beater sections. This would give 
a better mix and better blend.”’ 


Mill No. 29: Middling cotton, 15/16- 





inch. Opener room lay-out: Bale 
breaker—lattice opener with Buckley 
beater (600 r.p.m.)—vertical opener 


(675 r.p.m.)—screen delivery. Triangu- 
lar grid bars in vertical opener; set- 
ting: %4-inch. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 500. 


Mill No. 30: Low Middling cotton, 
1 1/32-inch. Opener room layout: Two 
hoppers feeding on apron of bowl mix- 
er—H. & B. opener—Buckley beater 
(306 r.p.m.)—vertical opener (406 
r.p.m.)—horizontal trunk—condenser— 
gyrator. Adjustable bar grids in ver- 
tical opener; setting: half open, 144- 
inch from top of arm to top of slot. 
Pounds of cotton put through vertical 
opener per hour, 850. This mill recent- 
ly reduced the vertical opener speed 
from 630 to 456 r.p.m. to cut down on 
curling. 


Mill No. 31: Middling cotton, 1- 
inch. Opener room layout: No. 4 bale 
breaker—No. 12 lattice opener with 
porcupine or Buckley type beater, 20- 
inch diameter (596 r.p.m.)—two ver- 
tical openers in tandem (first, 660 


Sled 


r.p.m.; second, 527 r.p.m.). Grid bars 
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IMPROVE V-BELT 
DRIVES ALSO 


Svuth Fork Manufacturing Company have improved these 
drives to spinning frames Dy mounting motors on Rockwood auto 
matie belt-tightening motor bases. The belts give practically double 
their former life, too—as the belts are kept tight automatically and 

Oo A W A Y W ; T Hi T H i & belt slip has been practically eliminated. Spinning frames with piv- 
~ oted motor drives turn out more work and the work done is of a 
Costly shut downs for manual better quality—because such machines operate at dependable and uniform speeds continuously 
belt tightening are a thing of the 
past—too wasteful of time and 
labor. Thanks to the Rockwood MAKE THIS IMPROVEMENT IN YOUR BELT DRIVES FROM ELECTRIC MOTORS to 
pivoted motor base V-belt tight- spinning frames. Improve your machine performance. Increase the efficiency of the drives 
ening is now made automatic. Help save power, belts and maintenance. REMEMBER :—no belt drive can give top perform 
V-belt stretch is automatically ance unless the motor is provided with an automatic belt tightening motor base. 


t 
aken up and neither too tight ROCKWOOD PIVOTED BASES ARE QUICKLY AVAILABLE FOR ALL TEXTILE MILL 


nor too loose, but just right for fir . datbee scl cial te ; 
the varying load. They are the MOTORS—and this is a modernizing job you CAN do now, if you already have the electrie 


biggest improvement ever devel- motors. 
oped for electric motor belt 
drives. For use with either V- 


_2_ ROCKWOOD 


INDIANAPOLIS U.S.A. 


Specialists in Power Tinea Lquipment Since 1884 





Maintenance is also reduced because Rockwood bases act sanpmneeangtas 


















in vertical opener; setting: 9/16-inch. 
Pounds of cotton put through vertical 
opener per hour, 700. 


Mill No. 32: Middling cotton, 50% 
%-inch, 50% 15/16-inch. Opening room 
layout: Blenders (400 pounds per 
hour)—gyrator, (150 r.p.m.)—bale 
breaker (1000 pounds per hour )—Cen- 
trif-Air machine (550 r.p.m.)—vertical 
opener (680 r.p.m.)—cage section. Bars 
in vertical opener; setting: 1% -inch. 
Pounds of cotton put through vertical 
opener per hour, 1,000. This mill says, 
“We discussed exchanging the 
position of the vertical opener and the 
Centrif-Air machine.” 


Mill No. 33: Middling cotton, 
1 1/32-inch. Three lines of opening ma- 
chinery: No. 1, 3 mixing hoppers—bale 
breaker—vertical opener (749 r.p.m.). 
No. 2, 3 mixing hoppers—bale breaker 
— vertical opener (745 r.p.m.). No. 3, 
6 mixing hoppers—Buckley cleaner— 
vertical opener (620 r.p.m.). Knife 
grids in vertical; settings: grid, 3/16- 
ineh; beater, 1%4-inch. Pounds of cotton 
put through vertical opener per hour, 
930. This mill says it recently lowered 
the vertical opener speed, “because of 
additional opening line and desire to 
clean the cotton less harshly.” 





have 


Mill No. 34: Middling cotton, 
1 1/16-inch. Opening room layout: 4 
blending hoppers—lifting apron (56 
feet per minute)—feed table 25 feet 
long, apron 92 feet per minute—bale 
breaker (lifting apron 357 feet per 
minute)—vertical opener (650 r.p.m.) 
—2 No. 11 condensers mounted on 2 
No. 12 lattice openers connected in tan- 
dem (condenser screens 98 r.p.m.; fans 
1030 r.p.m.)—lattice opener beater (692 
r.p.m.). 8 grid bar sections in vertical 
opener, 15 bars per section; settings: 
grids, 3-16-inch % open, beater 1-inch. 





@ Since the request that 
prompted this survey was based 
on the speed of vertical openers, 
the questionnaire was sent to a 
list of mills which representa- 
tives of the several opening ma- 
chinery manufacturers told us 
had vertical openers in_ their 
equipment, 

To that extent, therefore, the 
survey does not reflect practice 
in mills that never had vertical 
openers. If any report does not 
show a vertical opener, it is to 
be assumed that it was taken out 
of the line. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note the different com- 
ments as to this machine and its 
place in the opening-cleaning 


line.—The Editor. 





Pounds of cotton put through vertical 
opener per hour, 1,800. 


Mill No. 35: Middling to Strict 
Middling cotton, 1-inch and 1 1/32-inch. 
Opening room layout: 4 No. 7 blend- 
ing feeders—bale breaker—No. 12 


cleaner (585 r.p.m.)—vertical opener 
(610 r.p.m.)—ecage  section—Centrif- 





Air machine (420 r.p.m.). Adjustable 
grids in vertical opener; setting: %-44- 
inch. Pounds of cotton put through 
vertical opener per hour, 850. 


Mill No. 36: 1-inch cotton. Opener 
room layout: 2 vertical openers in tan- 
dem (550 r.p.m.) and downstroke beat- 
er (400 r.p.m.). Adjustable grids in 
vertical opener; setting: at lowest 
point. Pounds of cotton put through 
vertical opener per hour, 1,200-1,500. 


Mill No. 37: Middling cotton. 1- 
inch. Opener room layout: hopper feed- 
er—bale breaker—vertical opener (7 
r.p.m.)—horizontal cleaner (410 r.p.m.) 
feeding into cleaning trunk leading to 
condenser and jnto picker room. Grid 
bars in vertical opener; setting: %- 
inch from bars. Pounds of cotton put 








S ton : 





Sn tae E* . 


This photograph, and the one on the following page, show a part of the 
opening-blending equipment of a North Carolina mill producing coarse 
yarns. Above, a part of the entry line, which contains three units each 
of four blending feeders. The stock goes from these blending feeders to 
a lattice feed table which conveys it to two Spirawhirls in tandem... 
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through vertical opener per hour, 1,750. 
This mill says it recently reduced the 
vertical opener speed from 850 to 7 
r.p.m. “to prevent curling of the Cot- 
ton”’. They add, ‘Would like to 
change by reducing the pounds per 
hour and the speed of the 
opener.” 


vertical 


Mill No. 38: 1-inch cotton, % Mid- 
dling and % SLM. Opener room lay- 
out: bale breaker—vertical opener (S20 
r.p.m.)—vertical and screen section 
(650 r.p.m.)—Centrif-Air machine. 
Bars in vertical openers; setting: Ist, 
1144-inch; 2nd, 14-inch. Pounds of cot- 
ton put through vertical openers per 
hour, 1,000. This mill says, “We 
would like to put in four blending hop- 
pers to obtain a better blend. With a 
new layout, we would take out the ver- 
tical openers and put in a Superior 
cleaner to lessen the chances of curl- 
ing which verticals have a tendency 
to do, especially during damp weather.” 


Mill No. 39: Cotton: “%-inch “L’” 
cotton, 6% grade; l-inch, “X” cotton, 
6144 grade; 1 3/16-inch “W” cotton, 6 
grade. Opener room layout: The cotton 
is fed into blenders, then onto feed 
tables. Five blenders feed onto one 
table and pipe splits going into two 
condensers. It is dropped from con- 
densers into a Centrif-Air machine; 
from here to _ vertical opener, then 
through cage section to picker room. 
Speeds: blender apron feet per 
minute; feed table apron 260; condens- 
er fan, 1,005; Centrif-Air beater, 415; 
vertical opener fan, 1,450; vertical 
opener beater 680. Vertical opener grids 
are vertical strips of metal with slight 
angle made in sections, 13 sections to 
an opener. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 900. 
This mill says, ‘There 
any change in beater speeds since mo- 
tors were put on vertical opener shafts 
some 15 years ago.” 

Mill No. 40: 15/16-inch cotton. 
Opening room layout: hopper feeder— 
horizontal opener (813 r.p.m.)—verti- 


» hod 
Lied 


has not been 


eal opener, (336 r.p.m.). Perforated 
metal grids in vertical opener; set- 
ting: l-inch at bottom. Pounds of cot- 


ton put through vertical opener per 
hour, 1,700. This mill “Would 
prefer not to use the vertical opener.” 


Mill No. 41: Strict Low Middling 
cotton, 1 1/16-inch. Opener room lay- 
out: 5 blending hoppers—bale breaker 
—2 upstroke cleaners (cylinder speed 
300 r.p.m.)—with condenser 
two upstroke cleaners. 


Mill No. 42: Middling cotton 1-inch. 
Opener room layout: 4 hopper feeders 
to feed apron—bale breaker—vertical 
opener (675 r.p.m.)—No. 12 lattice 
cleaner to piekers. Grid bars in ver- 
tical opener; settings: %, ™% and \4- 


Says, 


between 
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Inst a little better than we're asked (0 do’ — one WAAC 


Officer puts it » e e That’s the 


spirit of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, 
now in midst of its drive for 300,000 recruits. 
We salute this fine group of women who have 
volunteered their services to release fighting 
men. In the 18 months of the Corps existence, 
the WAACS have taken over more than 142 


types of jobs, and. as one of their officers said, 


‘have done each job just 4 little better than 
we've been asked to do.” 

It is an idea worth borrowing—1n bond buying, 
metal salvaging, and in kindred other activities 
that speed Victory. 
It is the secret of the traditional uniformity and 
quality of Standard Yarns, most of which, as you 
know, is going to the armed services - - - 4 little 
more attention and care than 1s expected. 


CTANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CU). 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 
Sales Offices : 804-6 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Representatives in principal Cities and in Central and South American Countries 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Greensboro, N. ©.— Guilford Building 
Reading, Pa. 


New York 16, N. ¥.—185 Madison Ave. 
Chicago 54, Ill. — 940 Merchandise Mart 


Reading 6262 


DURENE - SELO - PREEMO - COMBED SAKS + THREADS - COMBED PEELERS 
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inch. Pounds of cotton put through ver- 
tical opener per hour, 1,000. This mill 
reports it recently changed to this lay- 
out and likes it very much. We asked 
it to tell us what it used to have, and 
its additional comments are appended: 

Supplement to Report of Mill No. 
42: 

Since Mill No. 42, in its original re- 
ply, indicated it had recently changed 
to the layout given, we asked tor de 
tails of the previous layout. The reply 
of Mill No. 42 follows: 

“Our previous layout was as follows: 
No. 4 bale breaker to No. 12 lattice 
cleaner, to vertical openers, to pick- 
This arrangement was not all that 
could be desired in opening and clean- 
ing. As you know, if you cannot lo- 
cate a one-armed opening room man, 
he will put every pound of cotton he 
can possibly lift into a bale breaker at 
one time. Therefore, we substituted the 
four No. 5 feeders so it would give 
us four chances to one on blending. 
We left the bale breaker in the 
but it is our considered opinion that it 
is excess baggage and that we could 
do just as well without it. 

“We reversed the order of the ver- 
tical opener and the No. 12 lattice 
cleaner for the reason that we found 
the vertical opener is a better opener 
than a cleaner and the lattice cleaner 
is a better cleaner than an opener, and 
the result after the change was as ex- 
pected.” 


Mill No. 43: Middling cotton, 1 1/32- 
inch. Opener room layout: bale break- 
er—vertical opener (625 r.p.m.)—hori- 
zontal cleaner—cleaning trunks. Ad- 
justable grids in vertical opener; set: 
ting: W%-inch. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 1,775. 

Mill No. 44: Middling cotton, 1 1/32- 
inch. Opener room layout: 5 feeders— 
conveyor (120 f.p.m.)—vertical opener 


ers. 


line, 





(685 r.p.m.j)—No. 3 sereen’_ section 
(1200 r.p.m.)—No. 12 lattice opener 
(670 r.p.m.)—No. 2 screen. section 
(1150 r.p.m.)—Centrif-Air machine 


(425 r.p.m.). Adjustable grids in ver- 
tical opener; setting 1%4-inch. Pounds 
of cotton put through vertical opener 
per hour, 600. This mill recently 
“changed from 550 r.p.m. to 685 r.p.m. 
on vertical opener to get better clean- 
ing and prevent curling of cotton.” 
(This is quoted exactly from the re- 
port. ) 


Mill No. 45: Middling cotton, 15/16- 
inch. Opener room layout: Bale break- 
er—Superior cleaner (440 r.p.m.)—ver- 
tical opener (530 r.p.m.)— screen sec- 
tion—condenser—gyrator—hoppers. Ad- 
justable grid bars in vertical opener; 
setting % open. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 850. 
This mill said it recently lowered the 
speed on the vertical opener to 530 
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This picture shows continuation of the opening line shown on the pre- 


vious page. 


It shows the second Spirawhirl, which delivers the stock to 


the 24-inch downstroke cleaner, from which it goes to the Centrif-Air 
machine. For the Centrif-Air, it is drawn to the picker room to a rake- 


head type distributor 


rep.m., aS the result of 


tests. 


experimental 


Mill No. 46: Strict Middling, 1 1/32- 
inch and 1 5/32-inch cotton. Opener 
room layout: 4 blending hoppers (175 
r.p.m.)—Buckley opener (525 r.p.m.) 
vertical opener (400 r.p.m.). Adjust- 
able grids in opener; setting, %-inch. 
Pounds of cotton put through vertical 
opener per hour, 1,080. This mill re- 
cently “cut speed from 480 to 400 
r.p.m. in vertical opener to stop curl- 


ing.”’ 
“=. 


Mill No. 47: Average Middling cot- 
ton, 1-inch. Opener room layout: Lat- 
tice apron—No. 4 bale breaker—No. 5 
feeder equipped with No. 8 spiked 
apron—No. 5 feeder with No. 10 spiked 
apron—No. 12 lattice opener with 24- 
inch Buckley beater—vertical opener 
(750 r.p.m.)—lattice apron—gyrator— 
Murray Triangular bars in 
vertical opener (120 bars in 4 sections), 
bars open about %%. Pounds of cotton 
put through vertical opener per hour, 
2,000 pounds or more. This mill Says: 
“We would like to enlarge opener room 


cleaner. 





@ We realized that the infor- 
mation in this report might have 
been presented for more conven- 
ient reference and comparison by 
putting it in chart or table form. 
We made an effort to do this, but 
felt the length of some of the an- 
swers, and the importance of 
some of the comments, made this 
impracticable, and so we have 
presented each reply separately. 

Should any reader, more in- 
genious than we, succeed in re- 
ducing the answers to a simpli- 
fied chart, we would appreciate 
seeing the result.—The Editor. 


to lay down more cotton; install hop 
per feeders putting in enough to slow 
down speed; put vertical opener back 
of lattice opener and install condenser 
on lattice opener; take out bale break. 
er and tandem feeders. Or, install two 
extra lattice openers and take out ver: 


tical 


Mill No. 48: (Cotton not given; 
mill on coarse range of numbers). 
Opener room layout: No. 5 automatic 
feeder—No. 3 condenser—No. 12 lattice 
vertical opener (750 r.p.m,.)— 
No. 12 lattice opener. Bars in vertical 
opener adjusted by sliding cam; set- 
ting, 3/16-inch. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 1,000. 
This mill says, “Think we might get 
better results if we had bale break- 
ers.” 


Mill No. 49: Middling ootton, 15/16 
inch. Opener room layout: Blending 
feeders (200 r.p.m.), to bale breaker, 
to lattice (650 r.p.m.), to vertical 


a 


opener (675 r.p.m.), to horizontal clean- 


opener.” 





opener 


er, to condenser, to gyrator. Steel bar 
grids in vertical opener. Pounds of cot- 
ton put through 
hour, 2,024. 

Mill No. 50: Middling cotton, 15/16 
to 1 3/32-inch. Opener room layout: 
No. 4 bale breakers feed table 
through gyrator elevator to distribu- 
tor. Then into No. 5 hopper feeders, 
Buckley beater section, vertical open- 
er, No. 2 screen section, feed table to 
fan. Speed of vertical opener, 710 
r.p.m. Open settings on inclined ad- 
justable grid bars. Pounds of cotton 
put through vertical opener per hour, 

(Continudd on page TT) 


vertical opener per 
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Bers are “‘on the spot’’! Subjected to greater serv- 
ice demands than ever before, today’s belts are expected to 
deliver more and more vital horsepower—and keep up to 
the job without failure or delays. Cling-Surface Belt Treat- 
ment is an effective ally in this emergency. Cling-Surface 
not only conserves belting, but gives a non-slip grip which 
permits slack-belt operation. This means, in many instances, 
an increase of up to 40% in actual delivered power. Yes, 


CLING-SURFACE COMPANY 


1036 NIAGARA ST. 
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and it means a saving of bearings and shaftings, due to the 


elimination of unnecessary tension on transmission com- 
ponents. Cling-Surface meets U. S. Government specifica- 





tions and is widely used by the 


Armed Forces as well as industry. 









Order Cling-Surface from your mill 
supply house—and ask for this val- 
uable power transmission handbook. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Vertieal Integration of 





By Edmund I. Leeds, Jr. 


ASK ALMOST anyone familiar 

with the textile industry to 
name its completely integrated 
units and he probably won’t be able 
to name over half a dozen. He’d 
name, in all likelihood, the great 
United Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers organization with their rayon 
and cotton mills, their print works, 
finishing plants, factoring, clothing 
manufacturing and selling subsidi- 
aries. He’d think of Colonel John- 
son and the tie division of Botany 
Worsted. He’d include the sheet 
and bedspread people like Utica & 
Mohawk, Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
with their Pequot Mills and Dan- 
vers Bleachery, and Bates Mfg. Co. 
with their Worth Street subsidiary 
Bates Fabrics, Inc., Cannon Mills, 
etc. Then he’d probably have to 
stop and think for a moment. He 
might add Cluett-Peabody with 
their cotton mill in North Grosve- 
nor-Dale, Connecticut, purchased 
just a year and a half ago, their 
finishing plant in Waterford, N. Y., 
and their various shirt and collar 
and men’s underwear manufactur- 
ing plants in and around Troy, N. 
Y. There aren’t many more. 

Of those remaining, the most re- 
cent example of complete integra- 
tion is the Atlantic Rayon Corpora- 
tion with main office in Providence, 
R, I, 

Atlantic Rayon Corporation came 
into being in March 1939 when it 
took over the Franklin Rayon Cor- 
poration which had been formed 
11 years earlier as a subsidiary of 
Franklin Process Company. Royal 
Little, who had been vice president 
and general manager of Franklin 
Rayon, became president and treas- 
urer of the new company. Atlantic, 
in its original plant at 86 Crary 
Street, Providence, converts rayon 
and acetate yarns. Production 
includes direct and fast color dye- 
ing in skeins and packages and 
winding and throwing of combina- 
tion yarns, fancy twist yarns, and 
woolen and worsted decorative 
crepe yarns. Equipment of this 
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Atlantic Rayon Corporation 





plant includes 18,000 spindles. 

Later a branch throwing plant 
with 37,000 spindles was _ estab- 
lished in the old mill building at 
Perkins and Aiken Streets, Lowell, 
Mass. 

But it wasn’t until the war be- 
gan that the program of integra- 
tion got under way with the estab- 
lishment in Manchester, N. H., of 
a subsidiary company to manufac- 
ture parachutes. And it wasn’t un- 
til last month that the program was 
completed with the establishment 
of a selling organization which has 
rented the entire 42nd floor of the 
Empire State Building in New 
York. This selling organization 
will market the women’s underwear 
and other garments produced by tiie 
cutting and sewing plants in Man- 
chester and Lowell, which will be 
made as the pressure for para- 
chutes eases. 

This subsidiary company, Tex- 
tron, Inc., will develop, style, and 
merchandise all types of rayon con- 
sumer goods direct to retail outlets 
and will become one of the largest 
cutters in the field. 

But the big, the important and 
the central step in the complete in- 
tegration of Atlantic was the pur- 
chase of the Suncook Mills, Sun- 
cook, N. H., on June 11. Atlantic 
has acquired a majority of the out- 
standing shares at a reported fig- 
ure of around par for the preferred 
shares and $35 for the common. 

The Suncook plant is being tak- 
en into the organization intact, 
with management and operating 
personnel remaining unchanged. J. 
Linzee Weld of Boston and Sun- 
cook, president and treasurer of the 
Suncook Mills, has been elected 
treasurer and a director of Atlan- 
tic. Suncook’s equipment includes 
1,300 automatic broad looms. 

Gradual reconversion to the pro- 
duction of consumer goods, expan- 
sion of the Manchester plant to 
2,000 employees, development of 
new products based on market sur- 
veys already under way and a na- 
tional advertising campaign built 
around the new “Textron” trade 





mark, are among the plans. 

With the Suncook Mills employ- 
ing about 700, the corporation has 
a total of about 4,000 employees 
and that number will increase as 
the Manchester plant is expanded. 
The Manchester plant, which was 
started seven months ago, now em- 
ploys 600. In Lowell, Mass., there 
is, in addition to the throwing 
plant, another cutting and sewing 
plant engaged in making para- 
chutes, jungle hammocks, tents, and 
other special products and employ- 
ing 2,000 people. 

The Atlantic Parachute Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary, manufactures 
escape and troop ’chutes, bomb 
’chutes and cargo parachutes up to 
300,000 square yards, developed for 
landing military vehicles, guns and 
tanks. 

So far this year, 74 per cent of 
the corporation’s sales represent 
war work as against 38 per cent for 
all of 1942. After military stocks 
are built up, however, production 
will be curtailed to a replacement 


level. The spreading of govern- 
ment contracts among as many 
small manufacturers as_ possible 


also is cutting into orders which 
Atlantic has been receiving so that 
it is doubtful if the large organi- 
zation which has been built up can 
be kept busy for very long on war 
work alone. 

Mr. Little also feels that having 
had no pre-war background of con- 
sumer goods production, he would 
face a most difficult conversion 
problem if he tried to operate the 
plant after the war without prior 
preparation, 

Accordingly, plans are already 
under way for production of essen- 
tial consumer goods now in heavy 
demand in retail stores due to 
shortages of labor and materials 
and diversion of faculties of small 
plants to war work. 

The Suncook Mills is a low cost 
rayon weaving plant, currently the 
largest producer in the country of 
airplane fabrics, and is equipped 
for the weaving of rayon, nylon and 
other manipulated yarns. 

Other units of Atlantic have de- 
veloped a productive capacity of 
two million pounds of yarns an- 
nually for rayon hosiery manufac- 
turers and have processed nylon so 
that immediately after the war a 
productive capacity of one million 
pounds a year will be available. 
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This copyrighted tag of the Delta Council Bale Identification Association has 
permanently identified the staple cottons of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta for three 
years and in 1943 will mark the largest percentage of the Delta’s crop in the 
history of the organization. 


x *k* * 
THIS TAG WAS DESIGNED FOR THE SPINNERS OF STAPLE COTTON 
TO ASSURE YOU THE PRODUCT YOU PURCHASE. 


x *k * 


This year you can make sure that you are receiving genuine Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta Cotton. Official warehouse or compress receipts will be stamped showing 
the Delta Council Bale Identification marker is attached. The tag is on the bale 
of cotton when it reaches the opening room. Ask your shipper to furnish cotton 
bearing trademarked Delta Council bale tags. 


DELTA COUNCIL 


STONEVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
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CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 





War Within War 
Besets Industry 


ECONOMIC reporting 

tile manufacture as in other in- 
dustries, is the unhappy business of 
recording constant complaint 
insidious encroachment by bureaucratic 
agencies upon the field of free enter- 
prise under the guise of war measures. 
Even after more than a year and a 
half since Pearl Harbor the producers 
of many lines find themselves unable 
to give their minds to all-out war be- 
cause they are forced into war within 


today, in tex- 


against 


war against practices of agencies like 
OPA. 

Epitomizing the position occupied by 
several distributors at a 
War Conference in Cincinnati of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute re- 
sponded to a question on what they 
considered their No. 1 problem by stat- 
ing their answer as “endeavoring to 
survive in spite of OPA.” It was 
frankly commented that the only solu- 
tion was a change in the administra- 
tion of the textile branch of OPA. 

For months OPA has been subjected 
to open criticism for branching out be- 
yond its field of controlling prices to 
obviate inflation. When Congress came 
in with a mandate for change in po- 


many groups, 


litical administration, it was hoped 
that this agency would be checked. 
Up to July there was little encour- 


agement, although Congress did final- 
ly move to force the appointment of 
men with a five years’ business experi- 
ence for all policy-making executives. 
Prentiss Brown, price administrator, 
had until August 16 to interpret this 
provision. What will be the outcome 
now remains to be seen. 


Fair Treatment Wanted 
from Re-negotiators 


Hanging fire into the summer also 


was the disturbing issue of re-nego- 
tiations on contracts. It was hoped 
that Congress would do something to 
ameliorate conditions for the textile in- 
dustries, recognizing that they were in 
a different position from war plants 
making unfamiliar products on which 
there was not normal gauge for orig- 
inal contracts and which, therefore, a 
reasonable excuse for re-negotiation ex- 
isted. 

In objecting to re-negotiation of tex- 
tile contracts, the case has been re- 
peatedly stated that most lines are lit- 
tle different from those normally man- 
ufactured and that ceilings were made 


88 








when production was at the peak. De- 
clining production, without compensa- 
of overhead, obviously 
if the 
more efficient plants have done better 


tory reduction 


increases unit cost. Moreover, 


than others, they pay out in excess 
profits taxes. 

This matter and price ceilings were 
growing concern as mills operated 
the first part of the Summer on a Se- 
riously declining rate. But the gen- 
eral confusion politically in Washing- 
ton discouraged much hope for early 
improvement. Meantime, reports from 
the goods market were that margins 
had diminished greatly and that cer- 
tain groups of mills had operated at a 
loss for the first time in the war pe- 


riod. 


ae 


‘ 
‘ 


Trend to Civilian 
Production Seen 


Whatever the soundness of the idea, 
the market began early in the summer 
to reflect a change of policy toward 
trade on the basis of antici- 
It was 
lines 
The re-conver- 


civilian 
pated conclusion of the war. 
evident that some government 
were passed the peak. 
sion of looms from bag sheetings and 
osnaburgs to more important civilian 
fabrics was forecast for the last quar- 
ter of the year, moreover, because of 
increased burlap imports. 

Inevitably, the trade some time would 
begin to figure on the transition back 
to civilian lines and try to guess the 
time of the war’s end. Along in July 
quarters in the markets 
appeared to arrive at the conclusion 
that civilian goods could be sold more 
liberally for the last three months of 


some goods 





More “E’? Awards to 
Textile Plants 


Textile manufacturing firms that were 
awarded the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ for excellence 
in war production during July included the 
following: 

American Thread Co., Merrick Mills, Holy- 


oke, Mass. (July 16). 

American Thread Co., Dalton Mills, July 
12). 

American Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook 


plant, Marcus Hook, Pa. (July 14). 

The Kendall Co., Griswoldville Plant, 
Griswoldville, Mass.. Slatersville Plant, Sla- 
tersville, R. I1.; and Walpole Plant, Wal- 
pole, Mass. (July 21). 

American Finishing Co., 
(July 22). 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Fall River Division, 
Fall River, Mass. (July 19). 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale Division, Lin- 
ale, Ga. (July 22). 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika Division, Ope- 
lika, Ala. (July 23). 

— Cotton Milis, (July 


Two other textile firms for which the 
award has been announced at press time are: 

Marshall Field & Co. (woolen mill), 
Spray, N. C. (August 18). 

Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Egan, Ga. 


1943 and the first quarter of 1944. This 


Situation was not widespread, but it 
was broad enough to inject a new 
element into the market. 


It appeared that the sellers involved 
felt the desirability of having in hand 
a moderate amount of civilian business 
against the time when war 
might be cancelled. The orders were 
placed carefully with consumers whom 
it was felt could be trusted to accept 
delivery if the war ended even 
suddenly than anticipated. The 
of any higher labor costs was assumed 
to be a safe one to assume, as well as 
higher prices for cotton, since another 
crop will be on the way. 

Along with the burlap Situation nu 
merous other considerations of the gov- 
entered into the 
picture, encouraging interest in civil 
ian business. Various types of goods 


orders 


more 
risk 


ernment’s position 


were realized to be overbought for 
military purposes. However, it was 


also realized that additional light was 
needed on government plans’ before 
widespread planning could be done for 
post-war business. 


Inventory Needed 
to Clarify Outlook 


Among the things needed for clarifs 
ing the outlook, inventory of govern- 
ment stocks and formulation of plans 
for disposal of the surplus were recog 
nized as essential. Over a long period 
the taking of a general 
government 
goods trade. At 
was encouragement 


inventory of 
textiles was urged in the 
last accounts, there 
from reports that 
a check-up would be made, effective 
September 1. 

Among other problems, meantime, is 
the Federal one of reconciling uncon 
trolled prices for cotton with the ceil 
ings on cotton goods. It is possible 
that the new marketing season may 
check cotton values and afford a re 
spite for goods. The end of the war 
might do the same thing. Beyond sueh 
possibilities, there has been talk that 
the government might have to resort 
to subsidizing of the mills, directly or 
through sale of cotton at prices to 
make ceilings practical. 


New England 
Situation Mill 


ANY BENEFIT to the mills of New 

England from the changes in price 
ceilings on fine goods at the end of 
June was slow to appear in the en- 
suing month. A few sales were re- 
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In tune with the times, Houghton’: Ss he ig 
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ported in the first part of July, but 
the aggregate turnover was unimpor- 
tant. Buyers were reported to be 
keenly disappointed, but the OPA 
changes did not enceurage mills even 
where advances were made, because 
many lines remained at an unsatisfac- 
tory level. 

Prevalence of vacations in the mills, 
with pay, in the first part of July 
tended to accentuate the tight condi- 
tion of the market for civilian cotton 
goods. Widespread shutdowns for a 
week came on top of an already de- 
creased rate of production. Thus man- 
ufacturers of civilian combed goods 
were looking ahead to even more se- 
rious scarcity than had been indicated 
for the latter part of the year. 

Some military combed cottons were 
coming into the civilian market in the 
middle of the month. In fact, it ap 
pears that fairly regular supplies of 
rejections have offered some civilian 
business over a considerable period, 
although the whole is only a bit of 
relief from scarcity. These goods are 
fully satisfactory, being rejected mere- 
ly for slight variations from exacting 
government specifications and not in- 
ferior quality. 


Uncertain Prospects 
of Larger Preduction 


At the time of writing, the OPA was 
in the midst of the turmoil caused by 
resignations of Lou R. Maxon as Depu- 
ty Administrator, and Dr. Bernard F. 
Haley, seeing the handwriting on the 
wall, resigned as director of the tex- 
tile, leather and apparel division. What 
OPA Administrator Prentiss Brown 
would do previous to August 16, the 
deadline for reorganization of the 
agency as to policy-making officials, 
was still anxiously awaited by mill 
men. 

While the WPB was again empha- 
sizing need of increased production of 
textiles, the OPA program still offered 
little encouragement to mills for ex- 
panding output. Production in fact 
was being stopped on constructions 
which were not as satisfactorily priced 
as others. 


WPB Has Problem 
in Restoring Output 


Incidentally, mills of New England 
have seen a serious shrinkage of pro- 
duction for the past year, with mannu- 
facturing margins automatically de- 
creased as overhead becomes relatively 
larger. This condition recently has 
been recognized by British control 
agencies dealing with worsted manu- 
facturers and compensatory raising of 
the prices for goods has been allowed. 

While OPA has pursued relentlessly 
a policy which mills have found ob- 


90 


structive to capacity production, the 
WPB has been working for some time 
of late to restore the industry to the 
peak. Here, too, is a precedent from 
Great Britain and unfortunately not 
an encouraging one. The authorities 
there have found it easier to allow 
production to fall off than to quicken 
it. 

It is easy to urge mills to adopt the 
three-shift operation and that has been 
urged. On the contrary, however, mills 
have continued to be forced to abandon 
third shifts and to drop overtime pro- 
duction. The manpower problem is 
severe. The idea of making textiles 
essential is constructive; likewise that 
of assuring mills a ready supply of 
materials and parts for upkeep of ma- 
chinery. 


Mills im Continued 
Losses from 1942 


By reason of its efficiency at the 
start of the war, indeed, from the time 
the government called for broad ex- 
pansion in the National Defense pe- 
riod, the textile industry was neglect- 
ed. New England mill men now fear 
that the government has made a belat- 
ed move to restore the “forgotten in- 
dustry”. For, as they gave warning 


months ago, skilled manpower once lost 
is difficult to retrieve. This loss has 
been going on persistently in New Eng- 
land. 

Statistics of cotton consumption for 
June tell a continuing story of this 
Situation in New England. The total 
was above that for May, but that 
month hit the lowest level in the dis- 
trict since December of 1940. May was 
90,232 bales. 

Consumption for June was only 95,- 
385 bales, which compared with 108,- 
793 for the same month of last year 
or a loss of more than 12 per cent. The 
total for eleven months of 1942-1943 
was 1,076,494 bales, or more than 10 
per cent below the 1,200,026 for that 
period of the previous season. 

Average hours per spindle in place 
were down to 319 in May in New Eng- 
land. This equalled the low since No- 
vember of 1941, the short month of 
February this year also registering 319. 

Active spindles in May were only 
4,790,400, against 4,847,502 in February. 
Total active spindle hours were only 
1,642,554,786 in May, against 1,645,- 
447,654 in February, the previous low 
since November of 1940. The peak of 
the emergency period beginning in 1940 
was 2,100,794,102, in October of 1941. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


July 19, 1943 


Subsidies for Cotton Goods 


According to a recent statement in 
the Journal of Commerce, subsidization 
of cotton goods production by the Fed- 
eral Government is becoming an in- 
creasingly important problem, follow- 
ing recent developments, actual and 
indicated, in the food industry. Raw 
cotton remains uncontrolled with a 
fairly high price necessary for the 
time being to encourage its production. 
Cotton products on the other hand are 
riveted to apparently fixed ceiling 
prices. For the time being, cotton may 
temporarily be high enough, which 
means that it should be cheaper in the 
marketing season, and which in turn, 
will give many OPA cotton products 
ceilings a new lease on life. If the 
war proves short now, aS many be- 
lieve it will, the period of price dis- 
crepancies may be weathered. On the 
other hand, if the war is long drawn 
out, some form of subsidy must ulti- 
mately be necessary. 

The Administration clearly is not 
going to hold down farm prices to any 
extent discouraging production. It is 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 


cotton after the fall marketing inter- 
lude may do better and some relief for 
mills will become necessary. At that 
time subsidization of mills, either 
through release of cotton at a price 
on which the Government takes a theo- 
retical loss, or by direct subsidy, may 
become necessary for the industry. 
This issue should prove a fruitful sub- 
ject of discussion in the trade in the 
interval. 


Duck Contracts 


The intense drive for 
part of the government during the past 
year became so great that carpet mills 
were impressed into its manufacture. 
Reports in the duck market now in- 
dicate that the military procurement of 
duck will fall off so much during the 
latter months of this year that all or- 
ders can be absorbed easily by the reg 
ular duck mills, which are expected to 
receive this business, as prices from 
the integrated plants are considerably 
lower than those of the converted car- 
pet mills. 

The War Department has accumulat- 
ed heavy stocks of duck, particularly 
in the narrow widths, and of webbing. 
A conference with the War Production 


duck on the 
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Board revealed its unwillingness to 
press the War Department for con- 
tracts to aid the carpet manufactur- 


ers and indicated a doubt as to wheth- 
er any further orders would be placed 
with them. 

At the time it 
that the integrated duck mills are run- 
ning out of their contracts and are ac- 
tively seeking additional orders. 
not con- 


same was rumored 


Since the carpet mills can 
vert back to civilian 
cause of the shortage of wool and back- 
ing yarns, it is thought that the car- 
pet mills will be forced to close that 
part of their plants converted to duck. 
Such a condition would mean a lessen- 
ing of duck production to a disloca- 
tion of the manpower used in these 
mills. 


Orders of WPB 
Affecting Textiles 


Several orders affecting textile mill 
operations were issued during June. 
A very brief summary of some of these 
actions is as follows: 

1. All looms operating on cotton 
canton flannel on April 3, 1943, must 
continue to operate on this material 
and may not be shifted to any other 
cotton textile product. Eighty-five per 
cent of the output of these looms must 
be delivered to manufacturers of work 
gloves who have been faced with a se- 
rious shertage of the material. 

2. Looms operating on denims and 
denim stripes on April 3, 1943, are 
prohibited from making any other cot- 
ton fabrics. Ninety per cent of this 
production must be delivered to gar- 
ment cutters for manufacture of waist- 
band overalls, dungarees, big overalls, 
overall jumpers, or coats and work 
pants. 

3. Looms operating on pillow cases 
have been ordered to convert for a 
temporary period to the production of 
raincoat materials which are urgently 
needed by the armed forces. 

4. Steps have been taken to increase 
output of herringbone twill needed for 
the manufacture of combat uniforms. 

These directives are to continue in 
effect until expressly revoked in writ- 
ing and they are to supersede any other 
WPB regulations or orders. 


production, be- 


Crop Report 

Last week the Crop Reporting Board 
of the Department of Agriculture re- 
leased its estimate of cotton acreage 
in cultivation July 1. AS was expected 
in most trade quarters, the figures 
showed a substantial reduction 
the acreage in cultivation a year ago. 

On the basis of the board’s estimate 
of 21,995,000 acres in cultivation, and 
assuming a normal abandonment of 
around two per cent, it is calculated 
that the acreage for harvest will be 


from 
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Camp Teca, woven with Eastman crimped 
acetate rayon, makes a gay gypsy dress for 
juniors. This fabric is a soft, worsted-like 
twill, solid dyed, from St. George Textile 
Corp., and is highly crush-resistant. The 
dirndl skirt has patch pockets in two bright 
¢ontrasting shades, and the blouse introduces 
still a fourth color. Courtesy, Tennessee East- 
man Corp. 





21,556,000 acres. This compares with 
22,602,000 acres harvested in the 1942- 
43 season. 

Though conditions of the crop are 
currently very promising in parts of 
the belt, it would perhaps be over- 
optimistic to expect as high a yield as 
was attained last year, when the aver- 
age yield per acre reached the all-time 
high mark of 272.5 pounds. Assuming, 
however, that this record yield will be 
repeated this year, there would be a 
total production of somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 11% million bales, or 


an amount about equal to the current 
yearly rate of domestic consumption. 


Cotton Control 


Under the subsidy program of farm 
production, prices will be rolled back 
to March a year ago, which is almost 
the equivalent of depression prices, in 
view of the rise in price of everything 
the farmer buys during the past year. 
That in plain language means subsidy 
control of production except where 
prices of the five major crops, includ- 
ing cotton, are support by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Cotton, 
which requires no subsidy, as its price 
will be 


given 


is not subject to roll back, 
handled by another method. 

Cotton farmers, according to plans 
under consideration, will have an acre- 
age allotment conditioned upon meeting 
production quotas of other crops. The 
quotas planned will be so high that 
the farmer who meets them will be 
compelled to reduce his cotton produc- 
tion so sharply that the objective of 
cotton acreage reduction will be accom- 


plished as effectively as though he 


were directly limited. Thus, while the 
Administration merely requires’ the 
farmer to meet production of quotas 
for other crops, cotton acreage reduc- 
tion will be accomplished by what ap- 
pears to be a voluntary method. 


An Interpretation 
of the Tax Law 

Upon the advent of the Victory tax 
last January, there were a number of 
inquiries relative to the exemption to 
be allowed in the case where an em- 
ployee had two or more employers. ‘The 
Treasury Department gave an informal 
that that the full ex- 
could be given by all em- 


ruling at time 
emption 
ployers. 

The Treasury Department has made 
a similar informal ruling with respect 
to the new withholding tax, i.e. that 
an employee who simultaneously works 
for two or more employers is entitled 
to the full family status of Victory tax 
exemption from each. An exception to 
this is the case where an employee 
works for two or more employers rep- 
resented by a single paying agent. In 
this the total received from the 
agent will be aggregated and the with- 
holding based upon a single exemption. 

Vacation pay is subject to withhold- 
ing as though it was a regular wage 
payment for the period covered by the 
vacation. If an employee, however, de- 
cides to continue working during his 
vacation, and is given an extra week 
he gets only one 


“ase 


or two weeks’ pry, 
week’s exemption for the two or three 
weeks’ wages. 

If an employee on a weekly payroll 
period is fired and is paid for the week 
for which he is fired, and two extra 
weeks in lieu of notice, the withhold- 
ing should be on the basis of an ag- 
gregate exemption for three weeks. 

Students hired for the vacation pe- 
riod are subject to the withholding 
provisions even though not enough is 
earned during the year to render him 
liable for income tax. The student 
may claim a refund of the amount 
withheld as an overpayment. 

sonuses paid after July 1 for a 
period other than the employee’s regu- 
lar payroll period are subject to the 
new withholding tax even though the 
bonus is for a period prior to July 1. 
In other words, a bonus paid during 
July for the quarter ending June 30 
would be subject to the withholding. 


Industry’s Case 
on Re-negotiation 
Business Week (July 3, 1943) 
marized business men’s grievances of 
re-negotiations at the hearings before 
the House Naval Affairs Committee as 
follows: 
1. Re-negotiation should be based on 
income after taxes, not income before 
Profits that seem 


Suln- 


taxes as it is now. 
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excessive before taxes may be no more 
than fair after the Treasury has taken 
its slice. 

2. Contractors should get some sort 
of exemption or extra allowance for 
reserves to cover re-conversion and re- 
habilitation. These items are really 
costs, although they cannot be deter- 
mined precisely until the end of the 
war. 

3. Highly cyclical, prince-or-pauper 
industries need special consideration. 
They have to make big profits in boom 
time, because the lean years always 
bring huge deficits that pull down the 
average. If they aren’t allowed to salt 
down something now, they won’t have 
their usual cushion when demand falls 
off. 

4. Similarly, there must be some 
sort of allowance for industries that 
have spoiled their peacetime markets 
in meeting the demands of war produc- 
tion. Machine tool makers, for in- 
stance, complain that it will be years 
before manufacturers wear out the 
tools they have accumulated. 

o. If one contractor goes through 
the re-negotiation mill, all his com- 
petitors should be re-negotiated too. It 
isn’t fair to trim down the profit of 
one company and leave others free to 
build up big reserves that will put them 
a jump ahead in postwar competition. 
Theoretically, of course, re-negotiation 
applies to all contractors and_ sub- 
contractors, but as a practical matter, 
the price adjustment boards won’t be 
able to get around to all of them. 
Hence manufacturers who play ball and 
co-operate with re-negotiation authori- 
ties risk competitive positions. 

6. If re-negotiation is to continue 
for the rest of the war, there must be 
more certainty to it—a definite state- 
ment of governing rules and a consist- 
ent method of applying them. Busi- 
ness men have to make decisions, sign 
contracts, declare dividends, on the 
basis of income estimates. If they 
can’t predict how much re-negotiation 
will whittle down earnings, they can 
never tell where they stand until it’s 
too late to do anything. 

Behind all of this criticism lies a 
fundamental paradox. Any hard-and- 
fast formula for determining excessive 
profits would have all the drawbacks 
of a flat profits ceiling—the last thing 
that business wants. And yet the lack 
of a formula is what contractors re- 
sent most. Insofar as the textile in- 
dustry is concerned, this paradox can 
be broken by removing the contractors 
from the applicability of the law. 


The National Debt 


The national debt increased by al- 
most 90 per cent during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1943. It was ex- 
panded from $72,000,000,000 to $136.- 


000,000,000 within a 12-month period. 

The floating debt has expanded con- 
siderably more rapidly than the total. 
More than 37 per cent of the public 
debt at the turn of the fiscal year was 
payable within one year, or on demand 
of the holder. Almost $30,000,000,000 
of Treasury bills and certificates of 
indebtedness were outstanding on June 
30; some $21,000,000,000 of war sav- 
ings bonds, and approximately $7,500.- 
000,000 of tax notes. 


Washington Conflicts 


Conflicts between labor and the Gov- 
ernment, between outstanding leaders 
in Government, in some of the impor- 
tant bureaus or agencies, between the 
ideas of industry and some of the Jat- 
ter bureaus, between the Congress it- 
self and the President, indicate an un- 
wholesome domestic situation which, 
if not cured soon, will manifest itself 
detrimentally to the war effort. 

Many people at the cross-roads are 
displeased at the attitude the Presi- 
dent assumed in the coal case, and they 
are not sure the situation has been 
cured permanently, or at least insofar 
as the war effort is concerned. There 
is a very decided opinion among many 
that political advantage rather than 
military necessity was considered in 
handling the case. 

The clashes between the President 
and Congress run deep. Their differ- 
ences involve fundamental beliefs about 
society and Government. Most of the 
members of Congress believe in pre- 
serving the American tradition of liv- 
ing. 

The Connally-Smith anti-strike bill, 
although hastily and _ imperfectly 
drawn, is an indication that Congress 
believes that democracy must be pre- 
served. It is an indication of the tem- 
per and tendency of Congressional 
thinking. Now that Congress is in re- 
cess, it can go back to the cross-roads 
and talk with the people at home and 
find out what America thinks rather 
than bureaucratic Washington. This 
will help much. 


Heat on OPA 


The OPA by its very nature has 
been a storm center. It has had a 
trying and exceedingly unpopular task 
to perform. It could have performed 
it more easily and acceptably if it had 
adopted a liberal philosophy in the ef- 
fecting of its desires. It has laid down 
certain formulas to which it rather 
rigidly adheres, regardless of how they 
apply to certain units within an in- 
dustry. In many instances, it has been 
bureaucratie rather than democratic in 
its findings and edicts. The OPA does 
not take into consideration sufficiently 
many of the factors that have increased 
cost and thereby narrowed margins. 
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Labor costs constantly rise, raw prod 
ucts rise gradually, mill machinery 
wears, labor becomes less efficient and 
less plentiful. Prices stay fixed. There 
is no uniform costs in any industry. A 
price for a low cost mill will ruin a 
high cost mill, and yet the OPA very 
arbitrarily hands out its highly tech- 
nical and involved regulations which 
disregard so many essential factors 
that could be considered and thereby 
gain the confidence and co-operation 
of business more completely than it 
now has. 

Reports from Washington indicate 
that the attitude of OPA in its price 
control policy is one factor in the clash 
between Congress and the Administra- 
tion. The scarcity of corn and the leg- 
islative attempt to raise the price to 
‘ause it to flow into its natural mar- 
kets is an indication of the danger un- 
der which OPA now operates. 

Congress is growing stronger in its 
demands and may soon have an easy 
two-thirds majority to over-ride any 
presidential veto. For these reasons 
which are impelled by economic de- 
mands, there is a general feeling that 
unless the causes for increased costs 
are not removed, there will be some 
easing up of prices and this applies 
particularly to textile fabrics. No one 
wants inflation, and yet no one wants 
to operate at a loss. In all requested 
advances there must be sane reasons. 


Postwar Planning 


There are hundreds of organizations 
throughout the nation planning for post- 
war conditions. Some are reputable 
and sincere while others have a def- 
inite philosophy of some new world 
which they hope to bring in. 

Perhaps many industrialists think 
that these questions are too involved 
and too remote for them to consider. 
They may also think that such con- 
siderations could better be handled by 
a committee co-operating with a larger 
group of other interests. se that as 
it may, there are some things for in- 
dividual industrialists to consider now 
and to plan for their execution after 
the war. 

No attempt will be made to indicate 
a formula for individual planning; 
however, the following questions are 
suggestive: 

How much re-conversion will you 
have to do? 

How much will you have to change 
your products? 

How long will it take you to do 
this? 

How much production do you plan 
to make? 

How many people now in the armed 
services are you expecting to return 
to their old jobs? 

Who are the people that you will 
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relieve in 

them? 
Who are the key men that you must 

keep and who are the essential work- 


order to make a place for 


ers that you want to remain? 
What 
that you will release? 
How many of them will want to quit 
and return to private life on their old 


will you do with the people 


jobs? 

The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment is working industriously on the 
problem of with the 
idea that 
mocracy and the American Way of Life, 
we must prevent a pool of parity caused 


unemployment 
if we want to preserve de- 


by upemployment. If great unemploy- 
ment follows in the post-war days, the 
government will again take it over and 
American business will suffer because 
of the fact. 

The C.E.D. is therefore calling on 
every individual employer to plan now 
for the absorbing of men as fast as 
There can not be complete 
employment but American Business 
must solve the problem sufficiently to 
remove it from the danger zone. This 
means that each individual must begin 
to plan now for his returned people 
and plan for his lay-offs and how they 
shall be cared for. 


possible. 


What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


sibb 
Macon, Ga., has announced approval of 
the facilities committee of WPB for 
plans to install in its Meritas plant at 
Columbus, Ga., twisting equipment for 


Manufacturing Company, of 


making tire cord out of high tenacity 
rayon yarn. It is understood that this 
plant 


$1,259,168. 


conversion program will cost 

The Bibb company op- 
erates a large mill of 125,000 spindles 
in Columbus, and some years ago ac- 
quired in addition the Meritas prop- 
erty, which has been idle. In making 
the announcement of the entrance of 
the company into rayon cord, Wil- 
liam D. Anderson, chairman of the 
board, explained that, “While we feel 
that rayon cord is probably not neces- 
sary to the war effort and will not 
make a tire that is any better than 
one made from our Bibb Heat-Resistant 
Cord made of cotton, still the war de- 
partment has decided that they need 
rayon tires, and the War Production 
Board has urged us to install a unit 
for producing the rayon cord, and we 
feel we should be prepared to furnish 
this rayon cord to our customers if 
they want it.” 


The property of the Gainesville Cot- 
ton Mills, Ga., has been 
acquired by the Pacolet Mfg. Company, 
and will be known as Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
No. 6 under the management of Mar- 
shall C. Stone, general manager of the 
Pacolet Mill No. 4 at New Holland, 
The Gainesville 
40,000-spindle plant weaving 


Gainesville, 


near Gainesville. 
Mills, a 
print cloths, has been under the man- 
agement of Mr. Stone as a separate 
corporation. Stockholders of the 
Gainesville Mills were informed of the 
sale in a letter which explained that 
the company has been handicapped by 
a lack of capital to conduct business 
in a manner demanded by 
methods and conditions. 


modern 
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The Southern Cotton Company of 
Alabama, Birmingham, Ala., formerly 


known as the Birmingham Cotton Mill, 
has been re-organized with the follow- 
ing operating personnel: O. H. Dunn, 
general manager; J. D. Moon, superin- 
tendent; C. P. Baker, overseer of weav- 
ing: J. J. Davis, overseer of spinning; 
J. S. Shell, carding; M. 
A. Cook, master mechanic; and J. P. 


overseer of 


Erwin, chief electrician. 


Thread Company has 
general contract to A. K. 
Adams Co., Atlanta, Ga., for altera- 
and improvements in the plant 
of Tallapoosa Mills, Tallapoosa, Ga., 
recently acquired. This will be operat- 
ed as a plant, in charge of 
Julian M. Longley, general manager 
of the company’s southern properties, 
with headquarters in Dalton, Ga. 


American 
awarded 


tions 


branch 


Delta Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J., a recently-organized concern 


with Herman Becker as president, Sol 
Entin as treasurer, and Nathan Som- 
ers as secretary, has leased the prop- 
erty formerly occupied by a division 
of National Silk Dyeing Company, at 
East Fifth and Branch Sts., Paterson. 
The plant comprises about 22,000 
square feet. 


Pond Lily Co., New Haven, Conn., 
operating a dyeing, printing and fin- 
ishing plant, have asked for bids on 
the construction of a third-story addi- 
tion to the present mill. Leo F. Cap- 
roni, New Haven, is the architect and 
engineer. 


A branch plant of the S. & W. Ho- 
siery Mills, of Englewood, Tenn., has 
been established at Athens, Tenn., to 
manufacture women’s sport hose. Ed- 
ward Smith and Lawrence Webb of 
Englewood are the owners. 


Riverpoint Finishing Co., West 
Warwick, R. I., has been organized 


to operate a dyeing-finishing plant. 
Maurice O. Guerin, 1180 Narragansett 


Ave., Providence, is the principal in- 
corporator. 
Beaunit Mills, Ine., of New York, 


have purchased the Entwistle Mill No. 
2 at Rockingham, N. C., for a 
price of $330,000. The 
will operate the plant 
tions have been made. 


cash 
new owners 


after renova- 


Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Bal- 
timore, Md., has let contract to Com- 
mins Construction Corp. for alterations 
and improvements at the Mount Ver- 
non plant in Baltimore. 

— 
Tardiness Tip 


Have you been increasingly bothered 
by tardiness on the part of your work- 
ers? Most foremen in most industries 
report increased tardiness. 

Recently the problem of tardiness 
was met in an original and effective 
way by the production drive committee 


at the R. C. A. Manufacturing Com- 
pany. In campaigning against tardi- 


ness, they hit upon a little stunt that 
decreased tardiness by 36 per 
Here is what they did. 
was 


eent. 


Every worker given a_ 6-inch 
ruler upon which 
following statement of facts: 

“Poland conquered in 357,440 
minutes. France was conquered 44,640 
minutes after the Nazis broke through 
the Maginot line. In 
ployees in one plant lost 


was imprinted the 


was 


February, em- 
172,90S min- 
utes through lateness.’”—“Vanagement 
Information”, Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
— 
Causes of Time Waste 


1. Poor planning by the supervisor. 
2. Poor planning by the worker. 

3. Waiting for material. 

4. Waiting for machine set-up. 

». Waiting for tools. 

6. Waiting for other people. 


| 


Machine breakdown. 

8. Inefficient job methods. 

9. Too much talking on the job. 

10. Inadequate or instruc- 
tions. 

11. Work accidents. 

12. Disorderly work place. 

13. Poor arrangement of work area. 

14. Wrong tools or equipment for 
jobs. 

15. Too many 
assigned to a task. 

16. Poor teaming of workers. 

17. Improper assignment of jobs. 

18. Careless scheduling. 

The foregoing are typical of the 
rauses of waste time. around 
your department with an observing eye 
and you may be able to detect numer- 
ous other causes of waste time.—‘Man- 
agement Information”, Elliott Service 
Co., Inc. 


wrong 


or too few persons 


Look 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 























Thirty seconds to leave a sinking 
plane... the first thought of the 


bomber crew is for the boats of 


rubberized canvas duck. 


This tough, durable fabric is sav- 
ing thousands of lives... enabling 
men to fly again. 


Each plane is equipped with boats 
that are strong enough to protect 
both crew and provisions, and are 
still light enough when deflated 
to be easily stored aboard planes. 


Duck was long a bottleneck in the 
production of Textiles for war. But, 
America’s great mills have suc- 
ceeded in stepping up production 
to meet today’s increased demands. 


Butterworth Machines play their 


His Wings a are 2 Clipped 
But He’ll Fly Again 





~ 
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part in the battle of production at 
every step in the wet end of tex- 
tile finishing—bleaching, boiling- 
out, drying, calendering, dyeing. 
The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive efficiency... or to fe- 
pair or replace worn-out or obso- 
lete equipment. 

All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your problems. 
Let us serve you now. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila.,Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada; W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilgon, Ont. 


“fF Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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New Orleans, July 17, 1943 


THE COTTON MARKET was a small, 

dull affair during most of the past 
month with very little movement in 
prices except occasionally when the 
market was galvanized into temporary 
activity by some unexpected develop- 
ments. Washington news and Congres- 
Sional legislative developments created 
SO much uncertainty that most traders 
and spinners adopted a waiting attitude 
until the outlook there became clear. 
The constant agitation in official cir- 
cles for more government control over 
prices, for increased funds for rollback 
purposes and talk of calling loans on 
cotton acted as a damper on the buying 
of either spots or futures, and trading 
in both was at a very low ebb. Reports 
current indicate that mills have not 
bought more than half their usual for- 
ward commitments. 

During this period the strength of 
July held the futures market steady. 
The approaching maturity of that 
month caused considerable buying of 
July either to fix prices on goods sold 
or to transfer to later positions. Anti- 
subsidy legislation and the small acre- 
age figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture brought spells of buying into 
the market during one of which July, 
October and December rose to new 
highs for the season with July selling 
up to 21 cents in New Orleans and to 
20.75 in New York. At the same time 
October went to 20.43 in New Orleans 
and to 20.27 in New York. During this 
period the certificated stock hung 
around 16,000 bales, very little of which 
was owned by spot and other firms 
who were short of July. As a result, 
tenders on that month were small and 
firms who were short were forced to 
buy in their shorts in the open market. 
The New York market held steady on 
the last trading day, going out only 11 
points from the season’s high. The 
tender of a few hundred bales in New 
Orleans on the last day, July 16, up- 
set that market by forced longs who 
had overstayed the market to liquidate 
in a few minutes at a time when de- 
mand was light. The result was a 
break of 38 points in that month just 
before trading ceased and a poor close 
which was 46 points under the recent 
high. 

With the passing of July the mar- 
ket passed from old crop to new crop 
influences. There was much talk of a 
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considerable decline after the prop 
which July exerted was removed. There 
was some selling on this theory but 
values have so far failed to give way 
to any extent. Congress recessed with- 
out passing anti-subsidy legislation but 
members of that body are still agitat- 
ing for such legislation when it re- 
convenes September 14. The movement 
of the new crop has been small and 
hedges from this crop have not become 
a factor up to the writing of this. 

In passing the CCC bill, which ex- 
tends the life of that corporation to 
December 31, Congress increased its 
borrowing power $350,000,000. ‘This in- 
crease added to its present borrowing 
power authorizes the CCC to borrow 
up to $3,000,000,000 from the RFC for 
its loan and other operations. Most of 
this money is already tied up in loans 
on previous crops of cotton and grain, 
or will be needed for loans on this 
year’s crops, leaving only a small part 
of what the administration requested 
for its subsidy and rollback program, 
according to officers of the corpora- 
tion. 

The CCC has notified owners of the 
495,271 bales of 1941 crop on which 
it holds loans to pay up by September 
15, otherwise their cotton will be put 
in a pool and sold for the account of 
all interested. Officers of that cor- 
poration say that loans on the 1942 
crop, which mature at end of this 
month, will be extended indefinitely 
but it reserves the right to call the 
loans at any time. Loans made on 
that crop cover 3,142,228 bales—with- 
drawals amount to 716,981 bales, leay- 
ing 2,425,247 bales still in that loan. 
In addition the CCC owns outright 
2,830,000 bales, according to a recent 
statement. Most of the cotton owned 
or controlled by the CCC is of low 
grade and not generally wanted for war 
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supplies. Most mills seem to be wait- 
ing for the new crop. 

Officers of the CCC say loans on 
the new crop will be available August 
1. The loan will be based on 90 pet 
cent of the July parity which is ex- 
pected to be some higher than the June 
parity of 20.34. It is estimated that 
the loan may be 18.30 for Middling %- 
inch on the farm or 19.15 for Middling 
15/16-inch in the Memphis territory, 

The Crop Reporting Board makes 
the acreage in cotton 21,990,000 com- 
pared with 23,302,000 last year. This 
is 8,000,000 under the goal fixed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and is the 
smallest since 1895. As a result of 
this small acreage the department an- 
nounces that all acreage restrictions 
for 1944 will be suspended and farm- 
ers are allowed without penalty to mar- 
ket all they can produce this year. 
There is more or less speculation as to 
the size of the crop. Opinions as to its 
size vary considerably. ‘The govern- 
ment’s estimate will be issued August 9. 

The New York Cotton Exchange has 
adopted a new contract which will pro- 
hibit delivery of high density bales. 
Trading in the new contract will start 
August 2. Two contracts will be used 
until the old one is liquidated. ‘The 
new one is expected to trade 22 to 50 
points over the old. ' 

The Department of Agriculture estl- 
mates world consumption of American 
cotton in the season ending July 31 at 
12,185,000. Consumption of foreign 
growths is estimated at 12,715,000 in 
bales of 500 pounds. Consumption of 
both is estimated at 24,900,000 bales 
compared with 25,572,000 in the pre- 
vious season and a record high of 30,- 
638,000 in 1936-37. The department 
predicts a world carry-over of 11,340,- 
000 bales compared with 11,115,000 the 
previous season. The carry-over of 
at 12,- 


foreign growths is estimated 
246,000 compared with 11,405,000 a 


year ago. 

The June consumption report of the 
Census Bureau was 916,789 bales and 
10,259,000 for 11 months compared with 
10,175,000 for same period last year. 


To “Keep Your Shirt On” 

We realize that it is easier to give 
advice than it is to follow it. Never- 
theless, here are some suggestions that 
may help you to keep level-headed and 
self-controlled. 

1. Tackle most important things 
first, and if something has to slide, 
let it be the unimportant details. 

2. Don’t raise your voice. Speak 
with a low, calm tone. 

3. Don’t take yourself too serious- 
ly, but take the other fellow seriously. 

4. Don’t lose your sense of humor. 

5. Take five minutes out of every 
hour to relax. 

6. Encourage others to relax. 

Always remember that greater re- 
sponsibility for self control rests upon 
a Supervisor than it does upon the man 
he is supervising. If he can’t maintain 
self-control, if he yields to irritations 
too easily, if he carries a chip on his 
shoulder, then it is difficult for his 
company to retain him in his super- 
visory job.— ‘Management Informa- 
tion”, Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


— 


and MATERIALS 





Patent on Loom Check 
According to Paul b, Eaton, patent 


attorney, Charlotte, N. C., patent Was 
recently granted to Jolin C. Crocker, 
of Ware Shoals, 8S. C., on a_ picker 
stick check for looms in which the 
outer end of the check strap is pivot- 
ally secured to a bracket on the lay, 
and the other end is adjustubly se- 
cured to the lay. The outer end of the 
strap has several layers unsecured to 
‘ach Other, thus giving greater wear. 
The outer end, which is pivoted to the 
bracket extending from the lay, has its 
lower edge riding on a cam surface 
Which gradually stops the picker stick 
on its inward travel. ‘The bracket also 
has an abutment which limits the in- 
ward travel of the outer end of the 
check strap. One-half interest in this 
patent is assigned to William DL. Doden- 
hoff, of Greenville, S. C. 


© 


Quickly Detachable 
Sheaves for V-Belt Drives 

Pyott Foundry & Machine Co., 328 
North Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill, has 
announced a line of QD (quick detach- 
able) sheaves for use on multiple y-belt 
drives. An outstanding feature is the 
ease and speed and safety of applica- 
tion to and removal from the shaft. 
A socket wrench is the only tool need- 
ed. The first step is slipping the ta- 
pered, split hub onto the shaft in line 
with the keyway. Then the headless 
cap screw is tightened down with an 
inserted key, clamping the hub firmly 
on the shaft and producing a virtual 
press fit. The next step is attach- 
ment of the QD sheave on the tapered 
hub. Actual tightening of the sheave 
on the hub is accomplished by insert- 
ing the pull-up bolts and tightening 
them evenly with a socket wrench. 
These bolts protrude through the 
sheave and engage with threaded holes 





in the hub to form an immovable 
union, 

Removal of the sheave from the hub 
is equally simple. The first step is 
to unscrew the pull-up bolts. Next, 
two pull-up bolts are inserted in spe- 
clal tapped holes in the sheave and 
tightened down. As they 
through the opposite side of the sheave 


emerge 


the pull-up screws act as jack screws 
to foree the sheave away from the 
hub safely and smoothly. The entire 
force is exerted on the hub. 


—— en 
Safety Lamp Lock 


The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
has announced a patented safety lamp 
lock aS an integral part of each sock- 
et of the company’s ‘Aero-designed” 





fluorescent light. It is designed to 
minimize the risk of lamps falling 
from sockets, and to prevent accidents. 
It is simple in construction, and ar- 
ranged so as not to interfere with fix- 
ture relamping and cleaning. 


* 


Fiber Tape Substitute for 
Steel and Wire Strapping 

A. J. Gerrard & Co., 2700 Belmont 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., have announced 
“Stur-D-Strap”’, a laminated fiber sub- 
stitute for steel or wire strapping. The 
material can be used for strapping all 
types of packages weighing 90 pounds 





OS 
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or less. It is water-repellent, has only 
l per cent elongation, which allows 
for a selective tensioning, and in tests 
has a tensile strength of 16,500 pounds 
per square inch, It may be used in 
all types of steel strapping tools. I! 
is available in 7UO-foot rolls, %-inch 
wide. 
¢ 

Soap Extender 

Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, 
Chattanooga, ‘lenn., has announced a 
soap extender, known as Burk-Schier 
PWT. The company states that the 
cost is less than soap, and that it may 
be substituted pound for pound for a 
considerable percentage of soap. They 
announce that woolen and worsted 
mills report that better results are ob- 
tainable by replacing 3 ounces of soap 
in the fulling and scouring formula 
with 3 ounces of PWT, retaining the 
usual amount of soda ash. The soap 
stock has added detergency and is kept 
fluid. The problem of starting up with 
gelled or solid soap stock is eliminated. 
With the formula described, wetting 
is said to be faster and dirt and soil 
and grease readily removed and held 
in suspension for quick rinsing. 

The new product may be applied 
to scouring rayons and cottons in 
yarns, hosiery and piece goods, and, 
used with mild alkali, is said to in- 
sure clean, well-bottomed goods ready 
for bleaching or dyeing. The company 
points out that it has excellent wetting 
properties, and when used in the dye- 
bath, insures even penetration of dye- 
stuff and clear bright colors in a 
minimum of time, 

¢ 
New Line of D-C 
Vertical Motors 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced a new line 
of direct-current vertical motors rang- 
ing from 40 to 200-hp at 1,750 r.p.m., 
and in equivalent ratings at other 
speeds. The new motors, furnished 
for both constant and adjustable 
speeds, are designed for low-thrust, 
solid-shaft applications. They are also 
especially applicable where floor space 
must be saved or gearing avoided. The 
motors are of drip-proof, protected 
construction, providing complete pro- 
tection from dripping liquids and fall- 
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fittings on 
lower 


ing objects. Convenient 
both the 


simplify 


upper and Learings 
lubrication, and provision for 
the escape of excessive grease reduces 


the possibility of over-lubrication. <A 


special bearing housing prevents 
grease from entering the motor and 
damaging the commutator and the 


windings. 
e 
Auxiliary Fire 
Protection Pump 

Blackmer Pump Company, 
Rapids 9, Mich., has announced an 
adaptation of the standard barrel- 
mounted rotary hand pump for use as 
an auxiliary fire pump, to meet the 
demand for a hand-operated pump of 
greater capacity and pressure 
than the so-called “stirrup pump’’. The 
general plan is to set drums or barrels 
of water at 
roof. A pump is installed on 
drum, and a length of garden 
with an adjustable nozzle, is attached 
to the pump, this coiled 
veniently nearby 

The pumps are self-priming and are 


Grand 


higher 


proper locations on the 
each 
hose, 


being con- 


— 


made in capacities from 7 to 25 g.p.m. 
These units will develop adequate 
pressure for a 25- to 30-foot stream 


of water. 

Installation of these pumps has, ac- 
cording to the company, been confined 
to plant roofs, since it is assumed 
that standard chemical fire extinguish- 
ing equipment is adequate to handle 
inside fires, independent of the plant 
water system. 

——-@} —- 


New Publieations of 
Textile Interest 


Cochrane Corp., 17th and Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Bulletin No. 4021 on 
Cochrane Carbite Softeners, descriptive of the 
company’s carbonaceous zeolite softeners, 
particularly as pertains to the treatment of 
boiler feed water supplies. The bulletin 
describes the chemical reactions and general 
arrangement of the equipment, the results 
to be achieved and application to different 
water supplies, and other pertinent informa- 
tion relating to water softening problems. 


The Hinde and Dauch Paper Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio. ‘‘How to Ship by Air Express’’, 
explaining the important part corrugated 
boxes play in practical and economical prep- 
aration and safe delivery of products shipped 

y air express. The booklet gives informa- 
tion on sizes, weights, restrictions, prepara- 
tion and scheduling of packages for ship- 
ment by air express, and charts and dia- 
grams of planes and cargo compartments. 
A section is devoted to descriptions of spe- 
cial corrugated boxes for air shipments, de- 
signed and developed by the company to 
conserve shipping and storage space, prevent 
loss from damage in shipment, and speed 
operations in packing and sealing. 


The Bristol Co., Mill Supply Division, Wa- 
terbury, Conn. A folder, No. 773, covering 
the company’s line of steel belt lacing. 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.., 
Mass. A fluorescent fixture catalog, 
sizing simplification, standardization, and 
adaptability in the new Sylvania line of non- 
metallic reflectors for industry. 


Salem, 
empha- 


Westinghouse Lamp Division, Westing- 
house Elec. Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Booklet A-3817 describing radiant heat dry- 
ing lamps. 


Brown Instrument Co., Wayne & Roberts 
Aves., Philadelphia, Pa. Bulletin No. 87-1, 
‘*‘Brown New-Matic Time-Pattern Controller’’ 
describing in detail the operating principle 
of this two-unit time-pattern controller. 
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Rayon Shipments Up 
rayou filament yarn 
domestic 


Shipments of 
by American producers to 
consumers totalled 242,600,000 pounds 
for the first half of 1943, an increase 
of 5 per cent, as compared with ship- 
ments of 231,400,000 pounds reported 
for the eorresponding 1942 _ period, 
states the Rayon Organon, published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
June shipments alone aggregated 3J,- 
600,000 pounds, compared with ship- 
ments of 41,800,000 pounds reported 
for May and 39,000,000 pounds shipped 
in June 1942. Filament rayon stocks 
in producers’ hands totalled 6,400,000 
pounds as of June 30,1943, compared 
with 6,700,000 pounds on May 31, 
7,000,000 pounds on June 30, 1942. 

Shipments of rayon staple fiber for 
the first half of 1943 totalled 78,700,- 
000 pounds as compared with 75,500,000 
pounds shipped in the first half of 1942, 
an increase of 4 per cent. June deliveries 
aggregated 13,300,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 12,900,000 pounds in May 
and 13,700,000 pounds in June 1942. 
Stocks of staple fiber held on June 
30, 1943, amounted to 2,900,000 pounds 
against 2,800,000 pounds held on May 
31, 1943, and 2,300,000 pounds held on 
June 30, 1942. 


and 


e 
Safety Record at 
Hogansville Plant 

The Stark Millis plant of the United 
States Rubber Company, at Hogans- 
ville, Ga., completed, as of June 30, 
12 consecutive months of operation— 
2,280,000 man-hours—without a _lost- 
time accident. The general manager 
of the company’s textile division, H. 
Gordon Smith, has presented a safety 
cup for competition among the five 
mills in the division. The mill secur- 
ing the best record of man-hours 
worked without accident as compared 
with its standard during a six-month 
period is entitled to possession of the 
cup for the succeeding six-month pe- 





The first mill to win the contest 
three times is entitled to permanent 
possession of the cup. Stark Mills’ 
record of 1,180,000 man-hours without 
a lost-time accident during the first 
six months of 1943 the present 
contest, and also permanent possession 


riod. 


won 


of the present cup, since they also won 
during the first half of 1941 and the 
last half of 1942. 

Such a record is noteworthy at any 
time, and is especially commendable 
during the present critical period. The 
man-hours saved from injury by the 
Stark Mills employee participation in 
accident prevention work has contribut 
ed handsomely to the war effort. The 
employees have been able to maintain 
steady incomes; and suffering 
‘aused by 
been eliminated; and every hour saved 
has been converted into war produc 
tion. The Stark Mills plant produces 
tire used in the 
tires for the military 
yarn for parachute webbing; Asbeston 
fabrics chiefly for firefighting 
and heat conductor tubing—all 


pain 


unnecessary accidents have 


manufacture of 
Ustex 


cord 


forees: 


used 
suits 
critical war materials. 


e 


Operating Guide for 
Single Retort Stokers 


To help keep single retort stokers 
on the job, a new operating guide which 
contains ‘ating and maintenance 


Suggestions and inspection charts has 


ope 


been issued by Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The book gives operating and mainten 
ance suggestions regarding instruments, 


air requirements, operation, fuel dis 


tribution, ash and clinker, boiler and 
furnace structure, coal segregation, 
automatic regulation, steam drive, hy- 
drofeed drive, link-grate stokers and 
stationary grate stokers. It contains 


12 inspection charts covering individ- 
ual groups of equipment for single re- 
tort stokers. 


_ STARK MILLS 


ee eee 





H. Gordon Smith (right) presenting the safety cup to George Norvell, chairman of the plant 
safety committee at Stark Mills Division of U. S. Rubber Co. Others, left to right, are A. C. 


Link, manager; 


M. V. Wells, industrial relations manager, and H. J, Daniel, superintendent. 
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A Reliable Atomizer 


Leaky atomizers are not reliable. They 
fritter away your expensive com- 
pressed air—on the sly. They leak in 
places not easily found; places you 
are not looking for. 


Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


“leaks’’ in one place; where vapor 
is made and pushed out. Air pumped 
in comes out where it is supposed to. 





A Double Ball-Bearing - The TURBOMATIC (the atomizer 

Swivel assures easy rolling with the diaphragm) is efficient.... 

under heaviest of loads and Stays so. 

reduces floor wear to a min- 

imum. It will pay you to in- Interchangeable with > 

vestigate today. oe © © earlier Turbo models. ~ A) 

Ct fT <a Ls 

DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK,NY, Tr & = 
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LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL, Parks-Cramer Company © 


A SAVING AT EVERY TURN Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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H. E. Micui has been appointed 
economist for The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, New York City, and has begun 
the task of collecting and interpreting 
data having a bearing on the produc- 
tion and marketing of cotton-textiles 
in the post-war period. Dr. Mich] was 
economist for the 
[Institute in 1938- 
1939 and prepared 
the data submit- 
ted by the first 
wage - and - hour 
committee set up 
under the Fair 
Labor Standards 
Act. He has been 
an instructor and 
lecturer at the 
University of 
Pennsylvania and at 





the Philadelphia 


Textile Institute. He is the author 
of “The Textile Industries: An Eco- 
nomic Analysis”, published by The 


Textile Foundation. 


ERNEST QO. DEFORE has been trans- 
ferred from superintendent of the Uni- 
ty plant of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., to the superintendency of the com- 
pany’s Manchester (Ga.) plant, suc- 
ceeding J. LAMAR Moore, who has left 
the organization. J. Morcan JACKSON 
was transferred from superintendent of 
the company’s Calumet plant in La- 
Grange to the Unity plant, succeeding 
Mr. DeFore, and C. L. TaGcGarT was 
promoted from overseer of carding and 
spinning to superintendent of the Calu- 
met plant, succeeding Mr. Jackson. 


W. W. RopGers, general superintend- 
ent of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Company, 
Greenville, S. C., was recently made 
also general superintendent of the 
American Spinning Company division 
of Florence Mills, Greenville, S. C. W. 
CARL JOHNSON Was made plant super- 
intendent at the American Spinning 
Company; and J. H. (Dick) WILSON 
was promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Company. 
The properties of the American Spin- 
ning Company and the Poe mill ad- 
join, arf@%sth are under the direction 
of EARLE R. STALL, president. 


E. E. Menset, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer, has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hamp- 
ton Company, Easthampton, Mass. Oth- 
er officers elected are: Pump A. JonHn- 
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SON, treasurer; A. C. MCCONNELL, vice- 
president and assistant treasurer; R. 
B. KInG and ALBERT H. VANDAM, vice- 
presidents; and WILLIAM F. GUINAN, 
formerly superintendent, assistant gen- 
eral manager and assistant secretary. 


RAYMOND E. HENDERSON has resigned 
as superintendent of the Graniteville 
and Hickman plants of the Graniteville 
Co., Graniteville, S. C., to become su- 
perintendent of the Dan River Divi- 
sion, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. Previous to his 
connection with Graniteville, Mr. Hen- 
derson had been connected with the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company’s plants 
at Macon and Columbus, Ga. 


P. L. LinpsEy has become master 
mechanic at the Exposition Cotton 
Mills Co., Atlanta, Ga., where JAMES 
C. Epwarps, JR., formerly mechanical 
superintendent, was promoted to su- 
perintendent. Mr. Lindsey had been 
with the Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton 
Mills; and previously was at the Linen 
Thread Co., Blue Mountain, Ala., and 
Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills, and at 
Exposition several years ago. 


RoBERT J. ADAMS has been made su- 
perintendent of the Thomaston (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, succeeding N. L. Wurrt- 
TEN, who has held that position for 12 
years and has been with the organi- 
zation for 41 years, and who retired 
from active business in July. Mr. Ad- 
ams has been superintendent of the 
company’s Peerless division in Thom- 
aston since 1934. 


LOUIE BuRKES, who has been produc- 
tion manager at the Muscogee Mfg. 
Company, Columbus, Ga., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent. D. 
C. Prim, for over 30 years foreman of 
spinning at this plant, has retired, and 
C. L. HAti, foreman of carding, has 
been placed in charge of spinning also. 


JOHN S. Hoyts, for the past 12 years 
with Premier Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., is now superintendent of Staf- 
ford Worsted Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn., succeeding WALTER ScortT, who 
has retired after serving in that po- 
sition for 27 years. 


RoBerRT L. HAMILTON, formerly fore- 
man of spinning at the Darlington 
(S.C.) Mfg. Company, has been com- 





missioned as a second lieutenant and 
is stationed at North Camp Hood, 
Texas. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER, JR., son of the 
Carolinas representative of the Slip- 
Not Belting Co., has been commis 
sioned as a second lieutenant in anti 
aircraft at Camp Davis. He entered 
the service in November 1942. 


HucH MILLER is now plant engineer 
at American Viscose Corporation, 
Meadville, Pa., succeeding BERNARD 
MorGAN, who has been promoted to an 
administrative position in the com- 
pany’s Wilmington (Del.) office. 


Davip Ba.Lou, for the past 13 years 
with the Franklin Process Co., recent- 
ly accepted an executive position with 
the textile division of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company, with headquarters in 
New York. 


U. C. CRENSHAW has been promoted 
from night overseer to overseer of 
carding at the Eureka plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., succeeding 
O. V. Coaerns, resigned. 


Froyp C. Topp, of F. C. Todd, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Business Men’s Evangelis- 
tic Clubs of North Carolina. 

Peter S. ScHwartz, formerly with 
Vervray Corporation, is now in charge 
of the novelty textile printing depart- 


ment of Allied Textile Printers, New 
York City. 
A. STANLEY LLEWELLYN, formerly 


manager, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Inman (S. C.) Mills and 
the Riverdale Mills at Enoree, S. C. 

JAMES F. Matcotm, formerly vice- 
president, is now president of Revonah 
Spinning Mills, Hanover, Pa., succeed- 
ing RusseEL M. SHAFER, retired. 


Water S. MacPHAr is now super- 
intendent of the Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., succeeding the late 
JAMES METCALFE. 


H. V. MurpAvuGH has resigned as 
manager of the Highland Mills, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


Obituary 


PHitrp S. TULEY, 7), 
seven years ago as president of Louis- 
ville Textiles, Inec., Louisville, Ky., 
passed away on June 22, 


who retired 


EaRLeE R. Gress, treasurer, Gibbs 
Loom Harness & Reed Co., Clinton, 
Mass., died in June after a short ill- 
ness. 
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The Most Work with the Least Effort 


NASE of operation was given 
a great deal of consideration 
in the design of the Barber- 
Colman Automatic Spooler, with 
the result that operators on this 
machine are able to accomplish a 
maximum of production with a 
minimum of effort. For instance, 
consider the operation of putting 
up ends, shown in the picture 
above. Note that the bobbins are 
stored in convenient bins where 
the operator does not need to bend 
to reach them. The yarn clamp ts 
at a handy height and the bobbin 
pocket conveniently located so 





AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


that the loading is quickly accom- 
plished in a few easy motions. Op- 
erators can thus put up a lot of 
ends easily and efficiently. Another 
point shown is the cheese truck 
carrying starters and full cheeses. 
This runs on a track and the oper- 
ator simply pushes it ahead of her 
as she moves along the machine. 
These are minor features of the 
Automatic Spooler, but they are 
indicative of the detailed thought 
which makes it possible for oper- 
ators on Automatic Spoolers and 
Super-Speed Warpers to do more 
war work, faster and more easily. 








For Example... 


The tollowing production figures 
show results being obtained in a 


well-known mill now running 


fine combed yarn for war goods 
Count 57s 
Ring 11/4,” 
Traverse 6>/,"" 


Pounds per hour per Spooler, 140 
Beams per Cheese » 


? 
Yaras per Beam 32.000 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Any Size 
Any Treatment 
Any Finish 
Any Weight 
Any Color 


Any Combination 


From textile packages to tooth powder containers, 
oil cans and megaphones, the cone shape has many 
uses yet undreamed. Our tube shape uses range from 
roving cans to cores, and from parachute flares to 
spools, shell containers, dye tubes, underground con- 
duit and concrete pier forms. Our single head thread 
spool is one example of the two shapes combined. 
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One of our big jobs, both in w 


has been the creation oF deve 
paper shapes—con 


gq’ department at the service of 
ludes specialists 1n designing, 


ractical experts. 


items from our basic 


We, too, have an “imagineerin 
/ / | | 
the textile industry and it inc 


d 
laboratory technicians, mechanical and p 


total of 
Our war experiences have added greatly to the sum to 
ur 
our knowledge and ability. 


W hatev ver it 1 r cone or tube 
hatever it is wherever it 1s used, if a pape 
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can do the job, SONOCO can produce lit. 





SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS | (PAPER CARRIERS) 











Sonoco Propucts Company 
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As pointed out in a previous article, it is depress- 
ing and discouraging to hear so many overseers and 
superintendents complaining that there is nothing left 
for a foreman to use his brains on since so many re- 
strictions have been placed on the mills. We must fall 
in with the “New Order’, fellows—we must adapt our- 
selves to the new conditions. OLD-TIMER has just 
received a letter from a young superintendent who, 
less than a year ago, took a job where they have 
a union with the check-off system. This young su- 
perintendent was somewhat apprehensive about how 
he would fit into such a position, never having had 
any experience with union help. However, he is a 
broad-minded chap and very progressive—a man ac- 
customed to having things done by simply giving the 
orders and seeing that they were carried out. Natur- 
ally, he realized he would have to change his tactics, 
and we had several long conversations with him as to 
the procedure he would adopt, etc., etc. Well, here is 
a quotation from his letter that was forwarded to me 
here in Florida. 


“OLD-TIMER, I consider that the necessity of deal- 
ing with organized labor has been an asset to me; my 
experience with it since being with Blank Mills has 
been invaluable to me. I always thought I was fair 
and square in every way, but I consider myself a much 
bigger man now than when I came to Blank Mills.” 


Now, fellows, that’s something. That young man 
is going places, he is going to make some firm a darn 
fine superintendent. He has proven that he can adapt 
himself to a local condition. He is capable of throw- 
ing off all prejudices and old time methods and take 
a condition as he finds it and make the best of it. 
How many of my old friends who were successful 
overseers and superintendents before the “New Order” 
came in are now on the retired list—yeah, I haven’t 
enough fingers and toes to count them on. 


Wake up to the fact, fellows, that we overseers 
and superintendents still have opportunities, by the 
thousands, to use our brains, and, as pointed out pre- 
viously, one thought kept ringing in my head all this 
past year as we visited mill after mill and came in 
contact with numerous overseers and superintendents, 
and that was, their weakest link is their section men. 
OLD-TIMER believes that is the case in the great ma- 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living.  § 


~ 


jority of mills. Are you doing anything about it? 
Had you stopped to think that in a few years the 
overseers and superintendents will be drawn from the 
present section men (in cases where the mills have 
unions) who come from across the tracks, so to speak. 
That is, those men have been taught one side of the 
textile manufacturing problem, viz., the union side. 
Is mill management going to start trying to teach a 
man after he becomes an overseer the problems that 
overseers and superintendents are up against? How 
many years will it take to counterbalance what has 
been drilled into his head by union officials, the ma- 
jority of whom seem to think there are no honest men 
at the head of our mills? Frankly, OLD-TIMER doesn’t 
have the answer, but he has been working for more 
than a year on a plan to give foreman training to sec- 
tion men. Many mills are giving their overseers and 
superintendents foremanship training, and they are 
getting good results. But, that compares, somewhat, 
with the old axiom of “teaching an old dog new 
tricks”. Not that the overseers and superintendents 
are old in years, but they are certainly much older 
than when they were section men, and, as OLD-TIMER 
told a mill president last year, he believes some mill 
is going to find the right type of men who can give 
section men foremanship training. Of course, as any 
overseer or superintendent knows, such training will 
necessarily have to be given by practical mill men, who 
have had actual experience in the mill. 


The foremanship training courses which have been 
put out by those firms and by men who have really 
had more experience in teaching foremanship to com- 
mercial firms other than textiles—well, OLD-TIMER 
does not see how such firms could be as successful 
teaching section men as they have been in teaching 
overseers and superintendents simply because they do 
not speak the section man’s language and no man can 
speak it who has not been a section man and then an 
overseer. 


But, to get back to the thought that nothing is 
perfect and that we overseers and superintendents still 
have unlimited opportunities, let me borrow a phrase 
from Lincoln Steffens, who said that “Nothing is 
done finally and right’’; that ““Nothing is known posi- 
tively and completely”. If this is true, then we over- 
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seers and superintendents have plenty to do to make 
everything about our jobs come nearer that goal. There 
is no perfect weave room; there is no perfect loom; 
there is no perfect section man, or overseer, or super- 
intendent. There is no perfect spinning frame or 
drafting system; there is no perfect card or picker, 
and there certainly is no perfect system of manage- 
ment. There is not now, and never has been, a per- 
fectly-run mill, nor any other business, for that mat- 
ter. 

Come on, fellows, let’s get busy and see how many 
things about our jobs we can make a little nearer per- 
fect than they are now. We must get away from 
that very bad habit of “seeing things as they are”. 
We must put that “Imagination” of ours to work. (Go 
back and read that OLD-TIMER article on “IMAGINA- 
TION” again.) We must “see things as our imaginations 
show us they should be.” Then buckle down to a con- 
centrated study of how to make that visualization come 
true. 

When you begin to think along these lines, you 
will have a great feeling of elation that you have 
opened up a new world, a world you did not really 
know existed. You will visualize so many opportuni- 
ties for improvement in so many things you will wish 
the days were twice as long in order to give you more 
time to work on the many things you see to do. Do 
not make the mistake so many of us make—see a 
thousand things to do and not follow any of them 

Concentrate on only a few until you get 
Do not have too many irons in the fire at 


through. 
results. 
the same time. 

To digress a moment, people come here to Florida 
in winter, and, it would seem their principal purpose 
is to get a sun-tan; the ladies, especially, go to all 
kinds of trouble and expense to get a sun-tan, it seems, 
for looks more than health. They want to go back to 
Chicago, Cincinnati, North Carolina, Virginia, or some 
other place, with a sun-tan to show that they have 
been in Florida. No one seems to realize that they 
could get a sun-tan at home if they would only expose 
themselves to the sun like they do here in Florida. 
This writer owns an apartment building in the Caro- 
linas. One spring, hearing two young lady tenants of 
that building bemoaning the fact that they could not 
get a vacation to go to the beach and get tanned, we 
built, at considerable expense, a solarium (sun porch) 
on the roof of that building and posted notices in all 
the apartments that tenants could get their sun-tan 
with the same sun in the Carolinas that shines at the 
beach. That solarium was used a few times, very few, 
still, people will pay several hundred dollars to go to 
some other place to get the same sun. Folks are strange 
people, aren’t they? 

Now, back to our knitting. What 
your total loom stops are mechanical? That is, when 
you walk over the room (or do you?) to count total 
looms stopped, how many of them are stopped for flags, 
looms out of fix—considering warps out as a loom out 
of fix? 

Well, 3 per cent of the looms stopped is too darn 
high, 2 per cent is fair and 1 per cent very good indeed. 
For example, in a room of 1,000 looms there are, say, 
75 stopped for all causes; 15 of them are stopped for 
-fixing. How’s yours? 


percentage of 


Do you have any dripping fire sprinkler piping or 
dripping humidifier piping in your mill in cold 
weather? Yeah, I guess you have, as most mills do. 
Of course, as you know, asbestos pipe covering would 
stop the mess but you can’t get that. Well, put a negro 
boy, or any day help, to wrapping those pipes with 
strips of cloth about 2 inches wide, which you can 
make out of rags from the cloth room, and alternate 
each layer of cloth with a strip of heavy hardware 
paper, or paper you use to bale cloth, or, if you can’t 
get good paper, doubled newspaper will do. The way 
to know how many layers of cloth and paper to put 
on is to continue putting on alternate layers until the 
dripping stops. It will sure stop if you will put on 
sufficient layers, 

How about your weave room windows, especially 
on the north side, in winter? Does the condensation 
run down the windows and out into the weavers’ alley ’ 
Well, you can help that greatly, but probably can’t stop 
all of the condensation. First, examine the windows 
carefully. You will find many places where they do 
not fit into the frames well, thereby letting the cold 
air in. Yes, you will find more than you think that 
are simply not closed at the top or bottom, that is, 
the window is stuck and needs pushing further up or 
down in order to cut out the cold air. You will also 
find many window panes that are leaking cold air 
around the edges, either because the carpenter or 
glazer did not put them in properly where a frame 
was broken or the putty has dried out and fallen off. 
When a carpenter or glazer is replacing a broken pane 
or putting on new putty he should always apply 
heavy coat of linseed oil to the wood before applying 
the putty. This prevents the wood from drawing the 
oil out of the putty. Of course all new frames should 
be soaked in a bath of linseed before being glazed. 

Now, since all of your windows are in good m 
chanical shape, you should bore two holes through th 
room) just large enough 
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lower cross sash 
to take the shank of a long screw (probably 3 to 3! 
inches) which should be screwed into the cross sash 
of the upper window. This will pull these two sashes 
tightly together and cut out the cold air—remember, 
two screws to each window—four screws to the aver- 
age double window. Do the same thing to both tran- 
som windows, that is, 
Next, have your carpenter, or a cheaper laborer, tak 
a putty knife or other blunt instrument and caulk 
card strips all the way around the window. Yes, we 
have used strips of cloth to caulk with but card strips 
are much better. On the coming of the first cold day, 
have the caulker look over each window carefully and 
re-caulk where he sees the slightest condensation, in- 
dicating cold air coming in through a leak. Sure, al! 
this is a big job—not an expensive one, but a tedious 
one, and should be looked after carefully to see that 
you are getting the work done properly. The saving 
in heating fuel will pay, several times over, the cost 
Your master mechanic will vouch for that. 

Do all this next fall, as soon as the weather will 
permit you to close your windows, and you will be 
very much pleased when cold weather comes. You 
can take the screws out next spring and put them 
away for the next fall. Of course you won’t wait 
until next winter to fix those humidifier pipes. 


two screws to each transom 
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OUT CF THE SKIES... on Wings of Nylon 
» . . air-borne Paratroops plummet to 
earth to “dig-in” behind enemy lines or 
establish bridgeheads on advance battle 
positions. ... 

Yes, nylon gives wings to our Sky 
Troops... nylon, spun yard by yard on 
humming, bustling looms in hundreds of 
busy textile mills throughout America. 
Yet, high-speed production of chutes for 
air troops could not be possible without 
the helping hand of Metallizing .. . that 
miracle metal spray process that recondi- 
tions worn textile parts at a fraction of 


x * * 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 





LOOM DRIVE GEAR in the same 
Textile Mill which is being meta! 
sprayed at a fraction of replace- 
ment cost and in one-half the time 
required by the old method of 
welding. Another advantage of 
Metaliizing is that it leaves a 
slight oil-absorbing surface, re- 
quires less oil in lubrication, gives 
the part longer wearing qualities. 


their original cost with a minimum loss 
of time . and them trom the 
scrap heap. 

That’s the picture today in scores of 
busy textile mills as Mogul Metallizing is 
at work building up worn spindles, draw- 
ing rolls, sand rolls on 
crankshalts, size pump impeller shafts, 
spinning frame rolls, line shattings, let- 
up shafts on looms and squeeze roll 
Shafts. For, with the existing parts re- 
placement bottleneck in most textile 
mills, efhcient maintenance and repair 
are more important than ever betore. 


Saves 


looms. loom 
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MOGUL METALLIZING 


gives lego a VE Ls unis 


KEEPS BUSY LOOMS HUMMING IN FACE 
OF PARTS REPLACEMENT BOTTLENECK 


LOOM SAND ROLL being built up by Metallizing at a large 
Southern Textile Mill. After Metallizing has built up shaft slightly 
oversize, the roll is machined to its original diameter and the 
part is ready for service. The Mogul Model P Gun shown here 
is powerful, fast and precision-built— represents over twenty 


years engineering experience in the field of Metallizing. 
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maintenance in many industries. Investi- 
money-saving advantages 
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ELquipment and Process Catalog which 1s 
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METALLIZING COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


Executive Offices 1335 Congress St., Chicago 


1351 E. 17th St 5 State Street 


Los Angeles, Cal. <> New York, N. Y. 
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pounds save TONS WITH MOGUL METALLIZING 
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Only JOHNSON BRONZE 


makes every type of 


SLEEVE BEARING _ 


SHEET BRONZE 





f te I Pains or grap bite | 














A dependable SOURCE of SUPPLY 


@ There is one right type of bearing for every application .. . 
one that will deliver the greatest performance for the longest 
period of time. Johnson Bronze can help you determine the 
exact type to suit your requirements. Our facilities cover the 
production of every known type... our experience goes back 
more than thirty years. A Johnson engineer will call at your 
invitation and review your problem. All of his recommendations 
will be based on facts .. . free from all prejudice. There is one 
located within easy distance from your office. Why not invite 


him in... today? No obligation of course. 


JOHNSON @™® BRONZE 


SLEEVE 


SLEEVE BEARING BEARING, HEADQUARTERS 


SERVICE 


930 $, MILL STREET Wy” NEW CASTLE, PA. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Maintaining Strength 
with Less Doublings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In your June issue, ““CONTRIBUTOR No. 7444” asked 
an interesting question with respect to breaking 
strength of yarns. He wanted to know whether mills 
generally are able to get Draper’s old standard break- 
ing strength and Draper’s new standard breaking 
strength on warp yarns. He also brought up the 
subject as to the effect of decreased doublings in the 
mill on breaking strength. 

This contributor or anyone else is due for a lot of 
headaches if he attempts to follow too closely the 
standards laid down in either Draper’s new or old 
tables. 

As Professor George B. Haven says in his book, 
“‘Handbook of Industrial Fabrics,” “It is at present 
in the process of revision and before many years will 
probably be supplanted by other and more accurate 
tables.” 

Sheldon’s tables of strength are being more gen- 
erally used for comparison with the actual skein 
strength obtained for the staple specified. It is ob- 
vious that Draper tables do not mention the staple of 
cotton. A mill man might be attempting to make 60s 
yarn with 1l-inch cotton and expect to get the break 
shown in Draper’s table that may have been made 
with 11% to 114-inch cotton. 

For an example in the other direction, I can show 
you a mill that is making 20s warp from 1 1/32-inch 
cotton with only 6 doublings, one-process drawing, one 
process roving, single creel long-draft spinning—and 
the skein strength always exceeds the Draper old 
standard and frequently exceeds the new. From this, 
it can’t be the lack of doublings that causes loss of 
yarn strength as this contributor intimates. 

I have seen one tooth less twist in the spinning 
increase the skein strength and one more tooth twist 
in the back roving accomplish the same result. The 
correct adjustment of twist is as essential as the 
correct adjustment of drafting rolls. There are many 
things that will affect yarn strength and the need 
for detection, utilization or correction of these factors 
is one reason why we have overseers in the mills today. 

CONTRIBUTOR No, 7448 





EDITOR COTTON: 

I was interested in the question of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7444” in your June issue with regard to the effect 
of doublings, etc., on the breaking strength of yarns. 

I think that it is recognized as a fact that all mills 





A previous discussion of this interesting question appeared on 
page 128 of the July issue of CoTTON. The question itself was on 
page 121 of the June issue. We invite other readers to contribute 
their experiences and observations.—THE EDITOR. 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 





today are experiencing difficulty with the tensile 
strength of all types of yarns. This is due, to some 
degree, to eliminating the number of doublings pre- 
viously used—or rather, to the general reduction in 
the number of doublings. 

We have not experienced any difficulty in main- 
taining the standard breaking strength set up by 
what is known as the Draper standard. We attribute 
this to a large degree to selecting our cotton of the 
desired qualifications as to character and uniformity. 
Through our experimental work in the past, we have 
found that it is not necessary to purchase cotton 
longer in staple for the purpose of increasing tensile 
strength. 

We find that just the staple length and grade do 
not always give the best results. For example, some 
cottons that are 31/32- to l-inch in length will give 
a greater tensile strength than other cottons 1 1/16- 
inch in length, the grades being equal, at the same 
time reducing the waste percentage approximately 1 
per cent. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7449 





EDITOR COTTON: 

I am writing in response to the suggestion from 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7444” in the June issue of COTTON, 
who wanted a discussion as to the effect of doublings 
on breaking strength of yarns, and some reports from 
mills as to their ability to reach Draper standard 
breaking strength. 

To begin with, our experience has been limited on 
goods requiring a guaranteed breaking strength since 
we have always been a soft filling mill and until re- 
cently had no experience with hard-filled sheetings 
which are the type requiring the greatest breaking 
strength. However, we have made some 3.25- 3.75-, 
4.25- and 5.00-yard hard-filled goods, and we are 
happy to say that we have met all of the required 
breaking strengths and have had no rejections from 
several million yards. 

To begin with, we use l-inch Middling cotton and 
use 18 bales to the mix and feed equal amounts from 
these bales. We have a Superior cleaner and one 
vertical opener before the stock is delivered to gy- 
rators, and then into single process pickers. 

The pickers deliver a 45-pound lap and we are 
carding 13144 pounds per hour producing 60-grain 
sliver. 

We have 6 slivers fed into our drawing, which 
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has an improved roll system, basically a method for 
obtaining a regular and even drive in the drawing 
frame head on special type helical gears. We have 
both breaker and finisher drawing on stock going 
through both processes. 

The drawing sliver is fed in single to single-process 
o-roll H & B super-draft. All of our warp is long 
draft single creel and all of our filling is long draft 
double creel. 

We attribute what success we have had in break- 
ing strength to several factors: 

1. The continued careful selection of raw stock. 

2. We have not made any effort to speed up our 
work in order to produce more goods and sacrifice 
quality. 

o. We have made every effort to keep our steel 
rollers clean and our composition rollers buffed prop- 
erly. Besides this we already have overhead cleaners 
but we have supplemented this where advisable with 
hand cleaning. 

4. We went over all of the slub catchers and 
guides on our winders and do not have our grain 
weights on our warpers too heavy. 

o. We have not tried to sell our customers any 
more starch than usual, which is one ailment among 
some of the get-rich-quick mills. 

In other words, we attribute this success to the 
desire to be conscientious about quality, and have not 
sacrificed quality for quantity. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7450 


Dyeing Developed 
and Sulphur Colors 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to the questions of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7414” (page 121, April COTTON), regarding the best 
practice in dyeing sulphur and developed colors from 
1 to 10 per cent, and requesting suggestions that would 
assist in getting these dyed stocks to card, spin and 
weave as well as possible, I would say that this is a 
big order for any dyer and one that most of us are 
constantly working on. 

This contributor states that he is using Middling 
l-inch cotton. One question that comes to my mind in 
connection with his cotton is whether it is compressed 
cotton, and how thoroughly is it opened, or is it local 
cotton not compressed. The thoroughness of opening 
has much to do with the results the dyer might get, 
regardless of the staple, trash or character. Another 
question is, is his machine being overloaded; that is, 
if it is a machine of 1,000 pounds capacity, is that 
amount of net cotton actually used and is the stock 
being loaded in the machine evenly, that is, fluffed up 
or in layers? Channeling of the dye liquor on un- 
evenly loaded batches will have a bearing on the other 
questions asked. 

It will be necessary to divide the questions under 
consideration as to type of colors and percentage of 
dyestuffs. Sulphur colors are from 1 to 10 per cent— 
the wetting-out time for sulphur colors would be from 
one-half hour to one hour at temperatures from 190 
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to 200 degrees FI’. 

As to wetting-out agents, this would depend on 
the depth of shade, type of dyestuff, speed and cir- 
culation of dyestuff and other local conditions. From 
personal observation, on many occasions it is not 
necessary to use a wetting-out agent on raw stock. 

After the dyeing is completed and provided the 
machine has an air connection to blow the batches, it 
is advisable to blow all sulphur colors from 10 to 20 
minutes to get complete oxidation, the minimum time 
for light shades and maximum for heavy shades. After 
blowing, a continuous cold wash at 15 to 30 minutes 
for shades up to 5 per cent should be sufficient. The 
length of wash should be determined by testing the 
wash water at the drain with phenolphthalein test 
paper or a solution of phenolphthalein indicator. 
Should the test show alkaline, that is, turn the test 
paper or solution even slightly pink, then a warm wash 
of approximately 10 minutes at 120 to 140 degrees F. 
should be sufficient. The test paper or indicator 
should be used in every case to determine if the batch 
is free from alkalies. For heavy sulphur shades over 
5 per cent, the blowing and cold water wash should 
be followed as outlined above. The number of hot 
washes, length of time and temperatures used, could 
be varied, depending on the depth of shade, keeping 
in mind that all traces of alkalinity and loose colors 
should be removed, 


Sulphur black might be the exception to this rule 
in that some plants finish off with one to two per cent 
soda ash as an extra precaution against acid forma- 
tion, and I will steer clear of any discussion on that 
very debatable question. Why sulphur blacks are 
more apt to tender than other heavy shades of blue, 
green or others is one for the dyestuff manufacturers 
and chemists. 


In overcoming the harshness noticeable in some 
heavy sulphur shades, a final finish at 120 degrees F. 
for about 15 minutes, using 4 to 8 ounces per 100 
pounds of one of the long chain aicohol sulfates will be 
helpful. If the mill has a mineral oil picker spray 
system, that also is helpful. In all cases, a thorough 
after-wash is very essential. 


A salt after-rinse for stock-dyed colors has always 
been debatable, since some contend that the amount 
of moisture picked up by the salt is offset by the pos- 
sibility of rusting the card clothing; others are just 
as sure that it is very helpful. One interesting thought 
about salt that might bear discussion is that absolute- 
ly pure salt with no traces of magnesium chloride or 
calcium chloride is not deliquescent—that is, it will 
not pick up moisture from the air—therefore, the 
amount of extra moisture picked up by the stock, im- 
pregnated with salt, would depend on the traces of 
these impurities in the salt. With that thought in 
mind, we have made some practical checks which | 
will try to outline. 


One batch of vat-dyed stock was treated for 10 
minutes at 120 degrees F. with 15 per cent salt in the 
final wash. Another batch was treated as above with 
the same equivalent amount of salt but it was put on 
as concentrated brine from a brine storage unit. An- 
other batch on the same shade was left untreated. 

The results, after drying the cotton bone-dry and 
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conditioning for 26 hours at 65 per cent relative hu- 
midity, were as follows: Salt, 9.00 per cent regain; 
brine, 9.74 per cent regain; no salt, 8.99 per cent re- 
gain. The actual percentage of salt left in the two 
samples of treated cotton was checked in the labora- 
tory as follows: Brine sample, 0.952 per cent, ash 
1.204 per cent; salt sample 0.816 per cent, ash 1.040 
per cent. The higher ash content would be expected 
from the sample having the higher salt content. From 
these results the conclusion can be drawn that there 
is no material advantage to be derived from using a 
salt after-rinse. More attention to the humidity in the 
mill would help the running qualities in the mill more 
than any one thing which the dyer could put on the 
stock as an after-finish. 


For drying sulphur colors, it is difficult to state 
definitely the temperature to use, but generally speak- 
ing, considering that the thermometer bulb is in the 
center of the dryer, from 180 to 220 degrees F. should 
be safe. The lower temperature is for dryers with 
more fans and the higher temperature for short dryers 
with fewer fans. 

On developed colors, the only thing I could stress 
on this type of color is the washing. After the dye 
is applied to the stock, a running cold wash sufficient 
to remove the loose color and cool the bath to 80 or 
90 degrees F., then the diazotization should of course 
be at a lower temperature. The wash, after diazotiz- 
ing, is very necessary and should be from 20 to 30 min- 
utes, cold, checking to be sure that traces of acid 
have been removed. Congo red paper or litmus can 
be used. The developing bath is also run cold. After- 
washing, on developed colors, will depend on the de- 
veloper used and the alkali used to dissolve it. Gen- 
erolly a 10- to 30-minute cold wash, followed by a 140- 
to 160-degree F. wash, using %4 to % per cent of a 
sodium alkylary sulfonate for 10 minutes, then enough 
rinse to clear the water, should be sufficient. No 
particular harshness should be experienced with a 
properly dyed developed color, 

The drying temperature for developed colors might 
be raised to as high as 240 degrees F., but again here 
it is difficult to make definite statements. The thor- 
oughness of opening before the stock enters the dryer 
and the amount fed on the dryer apron are the con- 
trolling factors. A check on the moisture content of 
the stock at the delivery end of the dryer, in my opin- 
ion, is a definite control on the condition of the dried 
stock so far as drying is concerned. 

An increase in loom stoppage of 10 to 15 per cent 
can be expected on colored yarns as compared to natur- 
al yarns. This percentage is increased or decreased 
on the basis of the way the rawstock is dyed and the 
method used in sizing the warp on the slashers. The 
size formula used for sizing colored warp plays a most 
important part in the number of loom stops, even 
though the rawstock dyeing, carding and spinning is 
all that could be expected. 

Due to the colored yarn losing some of its oil and 
wax in the dyeing process, the yarn has a tendency 
to become tender and brittle, and unless the size for- 
mula overcomes ‘this condition, a definite increase in 
loom stops can be expected. In order to eliminate 
foaming in size kettles while cooking size, the pH of 
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most size compounds upon analysis will indicate a 
slightly greater acid condition than is desirable. The 
pH should be kept a little on the alkaline side, if pos- 
sible, especially on sulphur black. The relative hu- 
midity maintained in the weave room also plays an 
important part in the number of loom stops to be 
expected. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7423 


—— 


Card Room Lay-Outs 
for 16s to 20s 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7413’’ asks a very interesting 
and important question, on page 124 of the May issue 
of COTTON, relative to the proper and most satisfac- 
tory organization to set up to get the best results in 
making 16s to 20s carded yarn from 15/16-inch West- 
ern cotton. He has in mind the best quality yarn he 
can make realizing that he must stay competitive in 
times to come. The plans submitted are listed for use 
in referring to them with the reasons given for my 
selection of the one I consider the best: 

Case No. 1: Two-process drawing with 6 ends up 
at each process through Interdraft roving and single 
in the spinning. This would give 36 doublings, 

Case No. 2: One-process drawing with 6 ends up 
through controlled draft drawing with 16 ends up 
through Interdraft roving and single in spinning. This 
would give 96 doublings. 

Case No. 3: One-process drawing with 6 ends up 
through slubbers and speeders 2 ends up, through 
spinning 2 ends up. This would give 24 doublings 
(Conventional type draft on roving frames). 

Case No. 4: Controlled draft drawing 16 ends up 
through slubbers and speeders 2 ends up, through 
spinning 2 ends up. This would give 64 doublings. 
(Conventional type draft on roving frames). 

I personally would select Case No. 1, basing my 
selection on my experience in trying out similar prob- 








lems. 

First let me try to point out the flaws I find in 
the other three. 

Case No. 2 I do not like because in my opinion. the 
tremendous bulk being processed causes a poor draft- 
ing. The weighting necessary to do a good job is 
very great, and after all, we are after as near as 
possible paralleling the fibers, which is so essential 
to a good finished product. The resulting yarn, in 
my estimation. is not as smooth as it would be with 
the use of a regular drawing frame, where the indl- 
vidual slivers are given a better opportunity to be 
worked upon. Also, I believe that the waste is ex- 
cessive and hard to control. I appreciate the impor- 
tance of the number ef doublings that this plan gives 
but still feel that with a fewer number of doublings 
we still can get a good yarn provided the rest of the 
preparatory equipment is good and that proper prac- 
tices are maintained in these important operations. 

As to Plan No. 8, one-process drawing is, to me, 
too limited for good results. The single process of 
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drawing is not sufficient for good parallelization of 
the fibers and uniformity as regards weight. The 
variation in weight of the drawing sliver will be too 
high fer good running work. I have in mind the 
spinner trying to get the right weight of traveler to 
use with the great variation in size he is sure to get. 
Too much dependence must be put on the card and 
drawing tenders to maintain good practices to hope 
for the best results. Then also, the mechanism we 
must depend on when an end breaks back in drawing 
to stop the frame, whether mechanical or electrical, 
must operate perfectly, and this is a large order even 
in the best of times. 

A lot of the sheen we like to see in drawing sliver 
also will be lacking which of course has an effect on 
the appearance of the finished product. The poor 
preparation will not be overcome by the doublings in 
roving and spinning and I do not recommend this plan. 
I have seen this plan worked out and I appreciate 
that using double roving in spinning is a very fine 
thing to do to help maintain breaking strength. But 
I also realize that it is an expensive proposition to run 
double roving in spinning. If the break factor with 
single roving in spinning is sufficient to give good 
weaving, then by all means go to the single roving. I 
know that in our experiments we found we obtained 
sufficient strength to meet our standards on the fab- 
ric we are making although they were not as high as 
when we were using double roving in spinning. Our 
tests also revealed our weaving efficiency was not 
affected, therefore, in our case, we were able to go 
to single roving. Everything else being equal, double 
roving in spinning will give better breaking strength 
than yarn spun from single roving, but one must re- 
member the competitive angle, and in most fabrics that 
I can think of where 16s to 20s with a 15/16-inch 
Western cotton would be used, a good strong yarn can 
be made with single roving creeled in the spinning. 

Plan No. 4 does not appeal to me. For yarns in the 
16s to 20s carded yarn range I can’t see any need or 
reason for two roving processes. The textile machine 
manufacturers have done an outstanding job in the 
progress they have made in the single roving process. 
I have seen some very excellent results over a con- 
siderable period by making roving in one-process both 
in combed and carded yarns. I believe that the future 
lay-out in carding departments will, with the excep- 
tion of very fine quality yarns, be confined to one- 
process of roving, so, reverting to some of the argu- 
ments used on Plan No. 3, I would not recommend the 
layout as given in Plan No. 4. 

Now let us briefly review what I believe should be 
done to put Plan No. 1 into operation in a mill. We 
are using this plan in our plant with very good suc- 
cess. 

I would start back in the opening room and make 
certain that we were getting a good blend to start 
with. Have sufficient room to lay down enough bales 
of cotton to get a number of marks and allow plenty 
of time to air the cotton. It will open better and cause 
less variation in the picker room in the laps made. 

We lay down a 30-bale mix consisting of four or 
five different marks. Fifteen of the bales are to run 
out at about the time the other 15 are down to one- 
half used. This method tends to equalize the density 
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of the bales being fed. Due to the great pressure used 
in making a bale of cotton, the top of the new bale 
is loose and soft compared to the middle of the bale 
when the bands are cut and the burlap taken off the 
bale. We should try to equalize the feeding, taking 
into consideration the varying densities of the bales 
at different sizes. Therefore, attention must be given 
to the feeding to keep it uniform and cut down the 
variation in picker lap weight which is bound to pre- 
vail if attention isn’t given to this very important 
matter. 

After all, in opening we are trying to bring cotton 
back to the state that it was in when it came out of 
the pod. The bloom and fluffiness of the original 
state is done away with in the process of getting it 
baled and shipped to its destination. 

The machinery should be set up in the opening to 
give it a good blending. Sufficient of these machines 
feeding onto a long lattice apron gives a good blend- 
ing and some cleaning. 

This mass of cotton going into a bale breaker or 
some such machine gives further blending and clean- 
ing. Then through a vertical opener for further clean- 
ing and from there to a No. 12 lattice feeder equipped 
with the latest No. 11 screen section or condenser, 
does a good job. 

Similar equipment may be used to advantage but 
as previously outlined, to get the proper results from 
opening, do not just consider it a place to be almost 
forgotten, but as a department that has a very im- 
portant function in the good running mill. 

Then to the picker room where our well prepared 
cotton is delivered, we should now make a check. What 
is the function of this department? Well, briefly, it is 
to form the loose cotton into a package for use in the 
next process, the card. Of course we do some more 
cleaning, but we must be primarily concerned with 
making a lap that is as uniform and even as possible. 
To do this we must insist that our pickers be kept in 
tip-top condition. I prefer one-process equipment with 
blending reserve. Aside from the very fundamentals 
of picking—that is, that beaters, aprons and eveners 
be in the best condition—we must have a proper place 
for the exhaustion of the air from our fans. Any re- 
sistance that this air meets will cause a poor distri- 
bution of the cotton on the screens, causing an irregu- 
lar sheet. The evener should be so sensitive that any 
irregularity is immediately reflected in the movement 
uf the evener belt. With a proper supply of cotton in 
the reserve chamber a good lap can be made much 
easier than with the old methods. 

Every mill should have a lap meter. Picker laps 
from each picker should be checked, and through this 
equipment, a standard of good laps set up that must 
be lived up to. The use of the lap meter and the 
graphic picture it gives creates an interest in making 
good laps by the personnel in the picker department. 

It must also be remembered that if any reworkable 
waste is put back into the mix that it must be checked 
closely and added uniformly. Some mills do not give 
this important matter enough attention, with bad re- 
sults. Know what waste you are making and decide 
on the percentage you want to return. Then set your 
equipment so as to get that return all of the running 
time of the mill. 
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veuars CLLOTEX 
Euilt-Up Roof / 


LL OVER AMERICA, the big swing is to famous 
Celotex Built-Up Roofs. Years of trouble-free 
protection is one reason—economy is another. The 
recommendations of leading roofing contractors is 
another factor in the rapidly increasing number of 


Celotex Built-Up Roofs. 


The well known Celotex standard of quality 
assures you of the finest materials. In addition, the 
careful selection of contractors authorized by Celo- 
tex to apply Built-Up Roofs guarantees you ‘“‘a good 
roof you can put on and forget.” 


Before you plan a roof, call in the Celotex roof- 
ing contractor near you. He’s a hand-picked expert 
who knows his business—whose counsel and advice 
will save you money. Mail the coupon! 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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ROOFING - INSULATING BOARD - ROCK WOOL 
GYPSUM WALL BOARD - LATH - PLASTER 
SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO Co 8-43 


Please send me complete information on Celotex Built- 
Up Roofs and Celotex Vapor-seal Roof Insulation. 
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Next we must consider our cards. Are we doing 
a good job with the card? Are we living up to all of 
the practices needed to keep our cards in good order? 
How frequently do we check the settings made by our 
grinders? How often do we have a physical check of 
our card clothing? Do our card tenders realize the 
importance of doing their job correctly? Is our strip- 
ping frequency sufficient to prevent a card from be- 
coming loaded and causing neppiness in the sliver? 
Is the waste from each card checked periodically to 
see that each card is doing what it should? 

These questions are all asked to refresh our 
thoughts toward good preparation. Good preparation 
has always been important but never more so than 
at this time with our increased use of the latest de- 
velopments in roving and spinning. I have seen in- 
stances where men have expected good results on one- 
process roving by itself without giving due considera- 
tion to the preparation previous to roving. And in 
contrast I have seen remarkable results with the 
proper attention. 

The drawing operation in itself is a very simple 
operation but I do not know of any that can cause 
so much trouble if not watched closely. I like two- 
process drawing because it gives 36 doublings in a 
place where we must get good results to make good 
roving. These 36 doublings are enough to give us 
the uniformity we need. It is also sufficient to give 
us the smoothness of sheen plus parallelization of the 
fibers so essential to proper drafting on the roving 
frame. Too much attention cannot be given to the 
upkeep of drawing. Schedules for overhauling and 
maintenance must be rigidly observed. The drawing 
tenders must be properly trained to do good work. It 
is my contention that any mill going to one-process 
roving should have its drawing frames reconditioned 
if they are not already in A-1 condition. 

I prefer the cushion top roll rather than metallic 
rolls and certainly would recommend it where one- 
process roving is to be used. Our tests have shown 
better breaking strength from yarn made from such 
drawing and also a much smoother and evener yarn. 

Using Plan No. 1, the Interdraft frame is indicated 
as the roving frame to be used in making the roving 
for 16s to 20s yarn. I have used this frame to good 
advantage and I find that either this frame or the 
controlled draft roving frame will give good results. 
It is a matter of preference as to which frame to use. 

Some men believe that in making yarns in the 
range of 16s to 20s that the old three-roll roving frame 
can be used to advantage. Assuming that long draft 
spinning is used with a 1.35-hank roving, the roving 
draft is 9.71, and at times mills will try to use the 
Whitin three-roll long draft frame or the Saco-Lowell 
M Model three-roll frame. With a break draft of 
about 1.2 this gives too long a draft between the first 
two rolls and this distribution is not good. I bring 
this out because some managements entertain the idea 
that they should be able to do this and save money 
on changing over roving frames. 

There is one other matter that I would like to 
bring out before closing this discussion. It has been 
my experience in making roving from drawing, one- 
process to be spun either single or double, that it is 


necessary to add more twist than when making roving 
from roving creeled such as in the conventional fine 
frames or intermediate frames. It will be well to ex- 
periment with twist, especially if the breaking strength 
doesn’t show up as well as you would like to have it. 
I attribute this to the fact that on the conventional 
roving frame there is a certain residual twist that 
remains when drafting from roving as compared to 
drafting from drawing where the fibers are all laid 
parallel. 

I can appreciate that other men might have other 
ideas as to an answer to this man’s question but I hope 
I have given some little help even by bringing out what 
I would do with a similar problem. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7436 





Causes of 
Chunky Drawing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I will try to express my ideas and experience on 
the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7438’, on page 124 
in your May issue. He gives the roll settings, speeds, 
etc., on his drawing frames, and describes his trou- 
ble by saying, “My sliver looks like it comes out in 
chunks; however, it weighs up very well.” 

The interpretation of drawing frame operation 
by an analysis based upon the weights of large ag- 
gregates like a yard of sliver is the source of many 
pitfalls and errors in evaluating the characteristics 
of slivers—and those of rovings also. The only true 
evaluation of the sliver is that obtained by an analy- 
sis of the short length linear irregularities, since 
these defects are corrected only partially but never 
entirely eliminated by doublings in subsequent proc- 
esses. The best way to get a clear picture of the real 
variations existing in slivers, to know when one has 
obtained the best roll settings, drafts, etc., in draw- 
ing is to make frequent tests on a sliver tester. 

The conditions described by your correspondent 
are, to say the least, very unusual, and it is hard to 
understand why the organization that he is using 
was established, unless there is some very special 
local condition. The very grave error which comes 
first to our notice is the fact that on the breaker 
drawing he is drafting 6, with 4 ends up, and is 
making a breaker drawing sliver weighing only 36.6 
grains on the basis of calculated weight. 

The mass of fiber entering the nip of the back 
roll is not sufficient to stand a draft of 6, even if 
there were some sort of condenser employed to 
gather in the stray fibers on the selvages, which, on 
account of the very thin grist, must be extremely 
ragged. We cannot see any advantage to be gained 
by doubling 4 and drafting 6. It would be an advan- 
tage to reduce the weight of the card sliver so that 
the well established and efficient practices could be 
followed. 

His roll sizes are unusual. The best organization 
for drawing equipped with cushion top rolls for %- 
to 1%-inch cotton is as follows: Front roll, 1%- 
inch; second roll, l-inch; third roll, 1%-inch; and, 
four roll, 144-inch. 
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Draft Spinning 


APRO 


PLEASE ... the Boss Spinner 
MAKE ...the P. A. Smile 








Charlotte Aprons are manufactured to satisfy the 
Boss Spinner and the man who pays the bills. 
Because they possess qualities of durability and 
performance, the Boss Spinner prefers them— 
because they are priced right, the P. A. smiles 
and OR’s the requisition. 


The special lap, joined together with a special 
apron cement made to our own specifications, 
prevents “pop-outs” and “wrap-ups.” These fea- 
tures provide extra spindle production hours and 
limits time lost in replacements. If you have not 


tried Charlotte Aprons, write today for full 


CHARLOTTE 
LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The Best Way 
to Save is te 
Buy Only the Best 
UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 

















A good piece of equip- 
ment is always more economical in the long run than a 
shoddy piece .. . and ring travelers do get a long run! 
You can save metal for your country .. . time and 
money for your company ... by using Universal Stand- 
ard Ring Travelers with the Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge which produces ideally smooth, even yarn. Made 
and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all kinds and 
counts of yarns ... each U. S. Ring Traveler is a piece 
of precision equipment, durable, delicately balanced 
and rigidly inspected, accurately uniform in weight 


and shape. 


Send your exact require- 
ments for samples which 
you can use and prove in 
your own mill. Write di- 
rect, or to the nearest 
representative. 








Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U. S. 


Travelers will be full- 


count, factory-perfect. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, 
R. |. S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treasurer 
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A thoroughly tested basis for roll settings on 
drawing frames with cushion type rolls is as fol- 
lows: 

Front to second, the length of the staple plus 
¥g-inch; second to third, staple plus %-inch; third 
to fourth, staple plus 34-inch. 

Following this guide for roll settings, one per- 
celves that the front to second setting is extended 
'g-inch; the setting between the second and third is 
correct, while the third to fourth is too close by %4- 
inch. (I am referring here to the roll settings as 
given in your contributor’s letter). 

We would also criticize the breakup of the total 


- draft. Our calculations, based on his figures, show 


that the break of the draft is as follows: 


re a i i 1.500 
BOG TOse OO BOE n.ncneecnncceccun 1.697 
2naqa roll to Ist ____._._________. 2.358 
eT 6.002 
A better break-up would be as follows: 
SN i 1.25 
mee Weer OO BS uence anu. 1.75 
I a umilaaesiadlacs 2.15 
ina 6.01 


It is probable that many sliver deformations are 
created in this set-up he has given on account of 
oversized and worn trumpets, which do not condense 
the very thin sliver sufficiently, and on account of 
the stretch occurring when the weak sliver is drawn 
from the cans. A sliver weighing only 36 to 40 
grains, composed of cotton %- and l-inch staple, 
does not have much inherent strength, and is sub- 
ject to serious damage unless the cans are in per- 
fect condition. 

Now in reference to the finisher drawing, the 
same general remarks would apply, except that the 


: draft of 6 with 6 ends up is in line with good prac- 
: tice. 


When this man checks over his frames, we sug- 
gest that the following points be carefully exam- 


= ined: 


Top rolls—for hollows and grooves. 
Trumpets—for size and smoothness. 
Tensions—between trumpet and front roll deliv- 
ery. 
Tube gears—for rough places. 
Studs and gears—for back lash and wear. 
Coilers—for correct setting. 
Top roll clearers—for setting and condition of 


Bottom roll clearers—for setting and condition 


General cleanliness and lubrication. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7439 
-——  —@$@ — 


This is a good place to remind readers of the value 
of preserving their copies of COTTON intact to be 
bound at the end of the year. As for the past several 
years, the December issue will contain a complete 
cross-index of all articles published during the year, 
and this, with a complete set of the issues, will give 
you a highly useful file for permanent reference.— 
The Editor. 
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Dr. Kee Pum Running Says: 


“Maintain Your W iring So It Can 
Keep Power Flowing to Your Machines” 


Electrical maintenance is the guardian of continu- 
ous war production. Here is a list of tips to help 
you keep your wiring in good condition. 
LOAD—Check load on your circuits at least once a 
year to see if excess current is being carried. You 
can use a Clamp-type ammeter. If current should 
exceed the safe carrying capacity of the wire, reduce 
the load to its proper level by transferring part of 
the load to underloaded circuits or add new ones. 
FUSES—When you renew protective fuses on dis- 
tribution lines, use fuses of proper rating for each 
location. 

PRECAUTIONS—Keep electric wires off the floor 
as much as possible. Protect them from being run 






to steam pipes or other 
hot surfaces. If it is neces- 
sary to do this, however, 
provide adequate ventila- 
tion or barrier protection 
from the heat. 

Keep wiring away from puddles of oil and grease. 
Wipe such substances from rubber covered wire 
immediately. 

For the safety of your employees, provide adequate 
warning signs and protective features around 
cables carrying dangerous voltages. 

Why not send your maintenance ideas or problems te 
Dr. Kee Pum Running’s Maintenance Clinic Jere 





over by shop trucks. Do not locate wiring adjacent at Henderson? Dott now. Thank you! 
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THAT PACE THE NEW DEVELO 





* Member of A. C. C. &. 


The textile industry is moving ahead at breakneck speed. 


blends, new finishes are being introduced in rapid succession. To meet this 
progress, the United States Testing Company, Inc., has perfected new tests for 
such textile developments as mildew proofing, new types of weather and water 
proofings, moth proofing, and bacteria resistant finishes. We are also performing 
special tests on experimental fabrics in every stage of construction from the raw 
stock to the finished fabric. If you have a brand-new problem of textile testing . . . 


let us help you solve it! 


* american Council of Commercial Laboratories 


COMPANY, INC. 





0 


UNITED STATES TESTING 


STARBLISH& 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N. C. WOONSOCKET, R. | CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TIMELY NEWS 
with a TEXTILE SLANT 





George O’Keeffe has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the dryer divi- 
sion of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
industrial drying 
and textile ma- 
chinery. He was 
formerly a mem- 
ber of the sales 
department. He 
will _handle_ all 
matters pertain- 
ing to sales 
which were for- 
merly taken care 
of by the late 
Frederick  Ker- 
shaw, president 
of the company. 


The Gastonia Belting & Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., has been purchased 
by David L. Friday. Operation will 
continue under the management of 
Miss Lelia Friday. This concern man- 
ufactures and repairs all types of 
leather belting and also sells a line 
of belt dressing and supplies, lacings, 
etc. 


Joseph N. Murphy, a process en- 
gineer specializing in textiles for the 
Quaker Chemical Products Corp., 
Conshohocken, Pa., has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the Army 


of the United States after eight 
months of intensive training. He ex- 
pects an assignment with an engi- 


neers’ general service regiment. 


P. L. Pindell, 2248 Colony Road, 
Charlotte, N. C., is now representing 
the Charlotte (N.C.) Leather Belting 
said in the state of North Caro- 
ina. 


Warren D. Anderson, for over five 
vears a member of the engineering 
staff of Norma-Hoffman Bearings 
Corp., Stamford, Conn., has been 
made assistant to the chief engineer 
for the firm. Frank L. Wright, for- 
merly chief metallurgist, has been 
advanced to the position of manager 
of research. 


C. B. Cook has 
vice-president in 


been appointed 
| charge of adver- 
tising, sales promotion and export 
sales of the Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. He has been 
with the company for 28 years, and 
has been in charge of the company’s 
sales promotion since he organized 
a department for that purpose in 
1914. 


Dr. K. Heyman, formerly with the 
American Viscose Corporation, has 
joined the Kearny Manufacturing Co.., 
Inc., Kearny, N. J., in the capacity 
of chief chemist. 


Frank P. Nemec has been made 
manager of the purchasing division 
of General Electric Lamp Depart- 
ment, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio: 
the post left vacant recently by the 
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death of Fred P. Harris. He has been 
at Nela Park since 1922. 


E. T. Fritzsching has resigned as 
vice-president and general manager 
of Rare Chemicals, Inc., to join In- 
terchemical Corporation, 75 Varick 
St.. New York City, in connection 
with the development and promotion 
of new products in the fine chemi- 
cals field. Interchemical Corpora- 
tion’s present products are largely 
in the field of chemical coatings and 
related materials. In addition to its 
various operating divisions, its sub- 


sidiaries include Ault & Wiborg 
Corp., industrial finishes; Aridye 
Corp., textile coloring materials; 


R-B-H Dispersions, Inc., specialized 
pigment dispersions; and ‘Virginia 
Chemical Corp., titanium dioxide. 


American Viscose Corporation, 300 
Mifth Ave... New York City, has an- 
nounced that Paul C. Beatty, former- 
ly a member of the faculty of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, and 
Albert R. Martin, previously with 
The Textile Foundation, have joined 
the staff of the company s sales de- 
velopment department, which ts en- 
sased in research and experimental 
work to improve rayon and rayon 
products, to perfect manufacturing 
processes, and to develop new uses 
for ravon. Mr. Beatty will assist 
P-ha-t A Smith. head of the woolen 
division of the textile unit; and Mr. 
Martin will assist Howard bk. Shear 
er. in charge of the industrial divi- 


sion of the sales development de- 
partment. 
F. C. Todd, Gastonia, N. C., has 


leased the entire building known as 
the. Ozark Mill building to Acces- 
sories, Inc., which formerly occu- 
pied a part of it; and has moved his 
used textile parts department to a 
three-story brick building at Frank- 
lin and Columbia Sts., near his main 
office. F. C. Todd, Inc., recently pur- 
chased this building, which was for- 
merlv known as the Standard Knit- 
ting Mill building. 


W. F. Dashiell, who has been a 
member of the Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Company sales organiza- 
tion for many years, and who for 
more than 15 years has represented 
them with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va., became southern district 
sales manager on August 1. He Is in 
direct charge of all salesmen cover- 
ing the southern territory and will 
continue to be located, for the pres- 
ent, at Richmond. 


Sylvania Industrial Corp., 122 
West 42nd St.. New York City, has 
announced the following appoint- 
ments as selling agents for Ceglin, 
a finish for textiles:Aqua-Sec Corp., 
1450 Broadway, New York City; Ari- 
dye Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J.; and 
The Ault & Wiborg Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. Ceglin 


is manufactured at the Sylvania In- 
dustrial Corp.’s plant in Fredericks- 


burg, Va. 
—_@_—- 
A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, July 16, 1943 
COTTON WASTE dealers are watching 
the growing confusion over the 
value of cotton and the possibility that 
some rigid control will be exercised to 
bring order into a semi-chaotie situa- 
tion. During all this, waste sellers feel 
that nothing less than a real slump in 
cotton could bring about any real week- 
ness in the soft and hard wastes han 
died here which, as some see the situa 
tion, have largely discounted anything 
likely to happen in the raw material ip 
the near future. 
However, leading waste stocks have 
had a general though slight markdown. 


Threads are easier on slackening de- 
mand and plentiful supply. Spot de- 


mand for bedding grades is uncertain. 
Dealers report no heavy pressure of 
waste and enough sales to prevent 
backing up in quantity, while the 
waste output is said to be smaller ow 
ing to labor troultes and vacations in 
the spinning industry. Peeler comber 
is now quoted 11.75-12.00 cents: 
Strips 11.00-11.25; upland 
10.75. White and have 
eased off to an asking price of 6.50-7.00 
cents while white threads for machin 
ing are quoted slightly. lower at 6.00 
6.50. New York spot cotton at time of 
Writing is 21.50 cents. 

Cotton waste traders were surprised 
by the good news that the Federal Sur 
plus Commodities Corporation Was TO 
make large purchases of cotton waste 
in the immediate future for shipment 
to England. Bids covering about five 
million pounds were to be in on July 
21. Comber heads the list with 2 940.000 
pounds while the white and e 
mill-run threads and slasher come next 
with 1,700,000 pounds. This action by the 
procurement agency will do son 
to stiffen the general price level which 
Of late has 
wrong direction, but 
not likely though materials 
may rise a little closer to the bes! 


, 
Prades, 


peeler 


Strips 9.4 ) 


Cop spooler 


olored 


ething 
heen developing in the 
higher prices are 


average 


Operations covering buying and sell 
ing are all out of routine and from 
what thrust for hetter do 
mestiec business may come is something 
that even the most experienced in thi 
trade decline to predict. 

f;eneral 


side a regal 


Slackness in demand keeps 
selling prices on the easy side though 
the recent revision downward in som 
of the important has gone as 
far as likely just at present. There is 
some hope that the concessions offered 
will be appraised favorably by consu 
mers, Some of whom have been waiting 
for the market to take such action. 

In general, the market is still wait 
ing developments which may come from 
Congressional action in establishing 
higher returns to the cotton growers. 
Waste dealers are watching these and 
other developments closely, but their 
chief reliance for better business is in 
enlarged demand and the 
price level on which it may develop is 
virtually unimportant to the waste 
trade which in the long run can adapt 
itself to whatever may happen. The 
salient feature of the market mean- 
while is a steady output of waste from 
the mills and a lack of absorptive 


stoeks 


consumer 


power by consumers. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the ‘cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklets on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


3. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued (for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

4. HOW FACTORING CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
—Describes how factoring works out in keeping 
clients’ capital liquid and attitude of factor toward 
checking credits, including typical balance sheet.— 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York City. 

5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Illustrated 
booklet on how factoring works, cost and credit ip 
ne - c~ ei BANKING COMPANY, New 
ork iN. ° 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


102. “*‘TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Al Oo a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, ete., d R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, "ows ul Ga. 

105. DULUX — “THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten 

ry 


point finish for _— walls al e ceil} ings the finish 
that stays white, st: iner t repeated 
Was shir ie 4 -E. ] DI PONT Dic NEMO R Ss & COU.. 
‘inishes ‘Divisic n, Wilmuegton, 
106. <i STAY BRI GHTER ‘cenene This in- 
=p a ng ae : rat i t = ain ng facts about 


GENERAL ELECTR COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
} ih 


rar , # ( leveland, 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS - + ~"~e leaflet 


des Til iz a » - La ion I it 4 In) 
nell floor scrubbing machin 2 ee SYSTEM, 
INC | I Ind 


pli RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
: air con umption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 


les | 

WORKS. Gree! Ss «. 
iit. SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND. REGULA- 

TION OF HUMIDITY Ge ral catalog humidify 


{ y } Y re r 
bitalil £isit’a 


ig s including 
controls ‘at mize prayers et la weigh 
indicators tf ker I m.—AMERICAN MOISTEN 
ING CO., Provide: — 

112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa 
tion f ring including hard maple for industrial 
With textile and genera ph tographs ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO Rh nde Wi 

115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS- Recent 
“Park Para ae bid 
cation Bulle 114 - P ARK Ss. RAMER CO 


Fitchi urg Ma ' ind Charlotte \ ‘ 
119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS—45 


pag pro] ium 
and a \ luding working and 1 ning Data 
she i 


shects al avail e fabricators AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM COR? ., Cleveland, Ohio 
120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
Nk cales ror all req lire i. nt 0 th textil “in jus 
TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY Toledo, O 
(27. JOHNSON’S WAR-FORMUL A PAINTS — 
aint for Industry 3p in 
ACES lor card.—S. C JOHNSON’ & SONS, INC 
Racine, Wise. 

128 ba bode geen ENT asl ha. OF rurvRe— 


Tilu Lra Uo! 1x re 
du yl ng way ana tomorrow SYLV ANIA 
ELEC TR i PRODUCTS INC., Ipswich, Mass 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION . . 


210. GOODYEAR evenene ere RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables hel ful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or ng to suit the re 
quirements of the mill.- GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 

216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractiy 
booklet illustrating and describing B ONDARON Spe 


cial Tanned Leat her as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps 1 ug Strar 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 


Belting.—C HAS, BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa 

222. oe ane raged oe —Catalo 
404 gives ba ig data th dat on lectior 
of pro r bearings: Catal g 29. outlines “us of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation 
lubric ‘ation and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn 

224. LEATHER st tll ORIVES - Pomosony concise 


= 9 


non-tee hnic al descript of short-center livoted 
motor . _ her belt ane . with eas ‘15 used dris S 
action tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHE RN 


le 
BEL THING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

225. BRONZE ao agar 64 page catalog of 
Btandard sizes of texti and moncingaes weed be “wt n 18S, 
graphited Oil-less be ad S, bronze bar DDItt 
metals a on BUNTING ‘BRASS AND > * manta 
CO., Tol ee 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many drive 
combinations for easy selection with engineering in 
formation for figuring special V-Belt drives. No 
915.—ROCKWOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

— etc SWITCHES AND STARTERS Bul 
letin Ove g Combination magnetic switch, mer- 
cury- ‘butto n ‘limit switch, magnetic motor. starter 
limit switch with snap action.—GENERAL ELEC 
TRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubrication prob- 
lems and data on pra tical textile pe yt includ- 
ing advice on uses of various oils and greases.— 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York 
New York 

231. 7” BELT ihe ap DATA BOOK—Over 


beieer ng inf rmation inciu 


} ae > Ci t 
ing data on " sele ting a belt drive — of spe- 
cial ‘\ belt drive: ‘, — rous standard les, chart 
and belt id sh li prices — MANHATTAN 
ag MANUFACTURING DIV f kK 

hattan, Ine., Passaic, N. J 


o- yd INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
nee pe GS 36 J age catal Zon vearing af i 
ectio! time savil computatio! SKF 
INDUSTRIES, INC PI lads iphia. Pa 
235. At a te B CEDALOYL BEANS BRONZE 
; : Se of 


—IL[llus trat ed | telling the [ 
J hnson L laivoyi — nZe, the newest “d Vel ment 
lf-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bus! 


-JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY. New Castle 
Penn ivania. 


236. ae BELTING CALCULATOR—Ha: 


and att ulator for determining belt, speed 
horsepower I nel * oelt widths, ete Vil be 

fre mn request . bk. RHWYADS & SONS, P! 
delphia, Pa 

237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
Ld INDUSTRY ‘Out ing tl applica 

irings n text machir 
F APNIR BE ARING CU., New Brit Cc } 

240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages, aining nui ] 
lu itions aD L examples of variable speed ce ntrol 
equipment n t xtil ndu REE Vis 
PULLEY ( ‘OMP ANY, Columt [) 

243. See eG MAC HINERY ‘CATECHISM— 
1)-page yk trical mm achinery—also bullet ns 
BANKS. MORSE rs .and 1 Chicago, } | 

244. TEXACO ee, OILS—! 

I ] pa a 
TEXA (*¢) \ ( City. 

246. CUTTING yep nvr ncaa COSTS 
Illustrated Survey y how Amer . a 
rT) Is mut ‘ Mul i Vv 
Drives GATES “RUBBER co. , =. r, Colorad 

248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERV ICE 

CUAPMAD TRANSMISSION CORP Buf : 
New York. 

249. TENTACULAR DRIVE—No. Aiit7— 

| LEX 


ANDER BROS., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PtAN— 

with plan i 'g matel t ive | 

| - j 

253. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING 


VU cleanin LEATHER 
BELTING “ASSOC TATION. Ne Ww y rk City 


254. ro ath ear ag PRIME wg petals 
OF INDUSTRY tra givir Lu 
LUBRIPLATE DIVISION. Fiske Bt ’ FS. ng 
- os 


255. WARTIME CONSERVATION — Recommenda 
ment ‘peeding present production. —WESTING 
HOUSKHK ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Bast Pittsburg! 
Pennsylvania 

256 BETTER BELT MAINTEN? ‘NCE B 


troubles, causes.-DU-GRIP MFG. CO.. Toled 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 


301. _JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 


Bull lescribing tl rotary pr 
requires no packing iu Catio A A is] 
Kiving Instaiiat r a ma ] ic 
tions, ypes, zes, ¢ nsions and — THE 
JOHNSON CORP Three Rivers, Micl 
302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78 pag 
r «ad R mplet lis of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Vals boiler Mounting Lubricat Ly 
vi r Dey nd other = sj Iti A! i? 
clu led is a section on the thern mic 
i! of pp yg welsg 
THE "LUNKENHEIME cw.,. & ) 
304. MORTON NICKEL IRON auick a 
a GATE VALVE—lL le j 
he w Mortor \ alve for dyeing ma h nes, pipe 
l nes, ste: m and Ww lines ler lower valves 


id throttle valves. Manufa tured it ‘kel stail 
eel and stainless ste trim.- MORTON MACHINE 
WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 
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306. ee ee one y nena egg ote — 45 pase 
1} ment ant 


illustrate cd y Ay ents 
accessories essent ial for ef nt ly y finishing 
S Saniaienes mercerizing, Kier | ling and other proc 
sses involving temperature.—THB FOXBORO COM 


Pp ANY, Foxboro, Mas 
307. THERMOMETERS AND. PRESSUEE 
GAUGES Atal R i ' ' x. Ve i 


oe circular ae rectangu lar casé pressur type 

rm meters for indicating, recording and t 
lis cessing operations ir textile ndus = 
BB ROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadeiphia 
Pe lvania 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
mete « 


40!. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulleti: ribing au y closing 


Ve cj ’ f¢ , ‘ prevent car 
ng ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 
{, \ | ~ f 
402 AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
i ist { 5 ng I \mer M 4 
Rail aut R 
tr ~ VW x \ - 
Tw g T 7 
f . . [HE AMERICAN 


MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, 0! 
403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
TWISTING—A iNustrated : Lit 


LOWELL SHOPS, Ma 
404 SACO- LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY — 
SPINNING I lit 1 56-] 
ng rts, ] ' , 

spit SACO-LOWELL 
Massa set 
405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Ten: __ agent 
for text lnc me SCHIER CHEMICA 
COMPANY ( 

407. _ CARD GRINDER INF ORMATION- 


Ray & SON UU... v\ Ma a ; ‘ 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 


ELER CON! Nj} }? - eo} in | 
410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND Dag 


- ‘ r i 


KAS CO \ y 


4il. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pat r g ta : ey 
‘ rOR RING TRAVELER NY 
Prot R I 
413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO Liar’ 

416 BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Inte: ‘ 
mane R TRAVELER CO., | , | 

417. PRECIS ION WINDING FO! SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS Des ‘ ; 
W nas atta ts 
WIXD ING ead: Pr , lenct R. ] 

$18 FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES | 
ve : * ‘ * : > - 
t [] LU VI ‘ y 
Philadelphia, Pa 

419. TEXTILE APRONS 
ar ; I I i i 2 A] l 

PANY, Kast P t, ¢ 5 

421. _AGTORATNS WINDERS—! r . ng 
_, n | I i ( <a 

3.—ABBOTT MAC HINE CO 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS 


\ if ’ x 


aprons. —ARMSTRONG CORK CO., I 
$1 TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEt la ’a 
423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Folder on cylinders, ecard scr 
pair wor IENKINS METAL SHOP Gas 
North ; 
425. INFRA- RED GAS BURNERS Ill 
I XK ita Du T i { ; r 
RED RAY MEG CO New Yor N. Y 


WEAVING, SLASHING 
502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog 


vy _ 


ne 
ng PICK 


Continued on Page !/8 
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story of Arcy 
thick boiling 
—DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va 
510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE. GOLD—At- 
tractive tells the 
corn and the uses of 


CORN. PRODUCTS SALES CO., 


new sizing 
provides 
and increased 


Warp 
Gant, 


a minimum 
UCTS CORP., New York City. 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—Illustrated 
ing of rayon fabrics.—INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., 
New York, N. Y. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 


TRY—Published by 
Fifty-two 
adaptability 
chemical 
governing 
PANY OF 
603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—lIllustrated litera- 
ture describing 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching 
Morton 
ing — 9 — Lome a - machine, 
roving dyeing machine.— 
MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, 
605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6- 
page folder describing and illustrating the new But- 
terworth Electric — Guise, 


on the same prin 


ton ve 
M ORTON 


H. W. 
Pennsylvania. 


THE TEXTILE 
catalog on all types of dryers for raw 
package dyed and automatic skein 
cludes 


Continued From Page 117 


cloth 
Cc onn. 


spinning lage counters for 
VEEDE ‘R ROOT. INC., Hartford, 


503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S page 
harness 


illustrated box klet on steel heddles, 
mail-eye harnes jacquard heddles, e 


LOOM HARNESS COo., Lawrence, Mass. 
504. TEXTILE LEATHERS —C atalog 


line of = products for looms, 

boxes, “ombs, including G & K 

GRATON & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 
506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive 


describing the use of Exsize 
cluded is a review of general 
and a flow chart showing the 


sizing ar 
cotton 


which completely 


pear! starch and its many 


book 
corn 


which 
products 


illustrated 


51f. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leafiet 
compound for spun rayon 
breaking strength, 
weave -room 


F. HOUGHTON & CoO., 


512. CARO-GANT — The Original 
Dressing. Attractive folder 


high 
Philadelphia, 


reduction in 


CLOTH ROOM ... 
602. ALUMINUM 


Aluminum Company 
pages. Text and 
of aluminum and 
industry applications and 
recommended 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the Morton improved 


horizontal revolving beam and 


606. SLITTERS 


folder illustrating more than 25 types of 
roll-winders for textiles.—Form CF-640.—CAMERON 
a a CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS_ olders including drive and control, 
er equipment, 
means of finishing cloth of uniform 
ERAL ELECTRIC Co., 

609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
textile plants 
exhausting 
Scran- 


welt-straightening 


Schenectady, N. 


36-p. booklet includes installations in 


for Pepe water softeners: for dye 
—~ —INTERNATIONAL 
ton : 


610. PROCTOR DRYING 


INDUSTRY—lLllustrate! 


Preboarding and Automatic 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) 


YS fat et a th oS bb we be 2 @ 2.2. 2.2 2 es. @ 


Name lcs 


Firm Name 


Street 


loom, 


. 


new 
“to pol fabrics. 
1d finishing 
“and rayon 
ee processes.—PABST SALES COMPANY, 


lique fles 


warps 
greater 


booklet 


IN THE CHEMICAL 


illustrations 
aluminum 


uses.— ALUMINUM 


double 
machine, 
package 
the Mor- 


This guider 
the Foxwell Air Guider.— 


BI TTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 


SALT CO., INC., 


yarn. 
Boarding ma- 


cago, Ill. 

508. SIZING AND FINISHING — pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CoO., 

New York City. 
509. ARCY—Telling in an_ interestir wav 


story of 
in industry.— 
New York, N. Y. 


describing a 
which 
elasticity 
production at low cost.— 
Pa. 


100% 


on weayv- 


Ga. 


AND ROLL-WINDERS — 8 


slitters and 


MACHINERY 
descriptive 
stock, warps, 


Also 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


August 1943 issue of COTTON. 
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etc.— 


frames. 
c.—EMMONS 


mp ole te 
( on: le ~.. rs 
‘Hairitan.’"— 


booklet 


INC., 


ordinary 
advantages 


Active 
describing ——- 
the Warp Dressing that makes stronger, 

elastic warps with a maximum breaking aeaneth 6 
elasticity.—-HART PROD- 


INDUS- 
of America. 

covering 
alloys 
characteristics 


COM- 


circu - 


is built 


guid- 
c ontrols—providing 


quality.—GEN- 
Y 


Ss £8 2 2°@ FF 2 Be 6B. 2.2. 6 & ff. 8 es. ee wi 2 a aus. ee eS 
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chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

611. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Illustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing 
Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks; also 
on Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE CO., 
Hawthorne, N. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly an economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 

709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 

7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 


on silicate ef soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 


treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity, 
temperature correction, tank capacity.—STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania. 

714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


717. FINISH KB— Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- 
ties. —SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New § York 
City. 

719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOGL—10 page 
— on methods of mercerizing, caustic recov- 

‘ry, important facts in mercerizing, etc.—HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Designed for practical work- 
ing conditions covering cotton, wool, rayon, silk and 
— =~ gop Chemicals Division, E. 

DU ONT DE NBMOURS & COMPANY, INC., 
Mh as ng Del. 


722. LUPOSEC —Leafiet describing lLuposec, a 
waterproofing agent with great stability; soluble in 
cold or warm water at all temperatures; suitable for 
all fibers and especially effective in splash- peoens 
silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & CU., Passaic, N. 


723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- 
cussing the outstanding properties of these Aqueeus 


Dispersons with suggestions for their application to 
textiles.—-ROHM & HAAS CO., INC., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


725. THE APPLICATION OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO TEXTILE PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated booklet covering the principal operations 
in textile processing. Special notes and suggestions 
are given for those operations requiring soaps or soap 
products. — COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 
PANY, 105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 


726. WETSIT—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 
thorough penetration; available in three strengths.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CoO., Passaic, J. 


727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the application of cation active permanent softeners 
in textile processing and finishing plants.—ONYX 
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OIL, & CHEMICAL CQO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
Coy, Bee ae 
732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
945 A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. I. 
733. DYED COTTON TEXTILE ITEMS FOR 


WAR USE—No. 632. Government procurement agen- 
cles, specifications with np ees and procedure for 
dyeing and finishing cotton iles for war use.— 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIV., AME RIC AN CYANAMID 
CO., Bound Brook, N. J. 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, de- 
tergents.—-E. FF. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level- 
ene for levelling vat and direct colors. Also for strip- 
ping down vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PROD- 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE FIN- 
iSH—Bulletin on water repellency; application of 


Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., tacine, 
Wisconsin. 

KNITTING ... 

80!. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO Full-Fashb- 


ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 

803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. BUTTER- 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—lIllustrated folder giving the history of full- 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery.—GULF OIL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty- 
two page illustrated booklet containing reliable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin- 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage welt, loose course and 
methods of laying in Lastex.—FIDELITY MACHINSD 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attach- 
ing split tubing to athletic shorts, lingerie, under- 


garments, etce.—WILLCOX _& GIBBS SEWING MA- 
CHINE CO., New York, we 


SEWING MACHINES .. . 


902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technical 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of = SEWING MACHINE 

CO., New York City 


CONDENSED CATALOG —A 40 
page pocket size booklet illustrating and describing 
sewing machines adaptable for practically all phases 
of the needles trade.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


i00!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lIllustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
MRAIL 


904. FORM 769. 


tion of simple layout.—-CLEVELAND TRA 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 
1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 


catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 


CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 
1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line 


of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 


Poughkeepsie, N. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1009. TRUCK CASTERS AND WHEELS—24 page 
illustrated catalog covering casters and wheels for all 
truck use with specifications. — THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY, New York City. 


1012. DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—Catalog il- 
lustrating and describing ““_DANDUX’’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile Industry 
and general use.—C. R. DANIELS, INC., Newark, 
New Jersey. 


1013. HOW TO SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Booklets No. 1, 2 and 5 from Little Packaging 
Library with helpful information on shipping in 


corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS .. . 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 


twisting machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS—lIllustrated 16 page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features, In- 
cluded miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania. 
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_— clothes like the linen shorts and 
cotton shirt shown here should be processed 
with the same eare as far costlier fabries. 


That's why so many producers of these fab- 





rics rely entirely on Colgate-Palmolive- Peet 
processing agents. They are made specially 
for the textile industry! 

Ask your C.P.P. representative about spe- 
cific applications of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
wetting, scouring, fulling and dispersing agents 
in your plant. And remember—in spite of 
style and material changes resulting from the 
war, these high-quality soaps and detergents 
are effective on any type of fabric. They are 


truly dependable! 


COLGATE-PALMOLIV E- 
PEET CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey Kansas City, Kansas 
Jeffersonville, Indiana Berkeley, California 
* o * 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV + COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES + ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 
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BUT, WHERE SHOULD POSTWAR PLANNING 


Realy Cae? 


With postwar in mind. alert hosiery manutacturers are 
watching closely the industry's wartime trends—new and 
improved yarns, new production techniques, consumer 


buying habits. Yet one of the most important phases of 


postwar planning could easily be overlooked — proper 
maintenance of present knitting machinery. 

Money can’t buy today the S&W knitting machines you 
have in your mill, nor will you be able to replace them with 
new equipment for some time. So knitting machine main- 
tenance means more these duration days han an occasional 
part replacement. This 1s a time for “taking stock” of the 


overall condition of your equipment for the purpose of 


maintaining its maximum efficiency. 

Hosiery machines that operate efficiently save yarn, and 
that’s important in these days of material scarcities... they 
cut “down-time” when every minute counts as never before 

. they reduce the percentage of rejects, but most important 
of all, perhaps—good knitting preserves customer goodwill 


This much 1s certain.. 


through uniform quality merchandise. Isn’t it logical, then, 
that mills which keep existing equipment in top-notch con- 
dition as long as the war lasts, will be better equipped to 
meet the new demands on their machines after the war? 

To aid the manufacturer in taking a “postwar look” at his 
S & W equipment, Scott & Williams offers the services of 
its field organization who will survey your plant and recom- 
mend whatever readjustments may be needed. Mills that have 
taken advantage of this ““machine conditioning” service 
have been able to measure definite results. If you haven't 
already considered this in your postwar planning, wouldn't 
now be a good time to call in Scott & Williams? 

& * o 
.the hosiery industry will not go back to where 
it left off. War is telescoping years of progress into months. Here at 


Scott & Williams, we are planning for Tomorrow, too... 
of the knitting machines you will need to meet after-Victory hosiery 


in terms 


demands, If you would like to “talk things over,” drop us a line. 


“THIS 1S THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE“ 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


When 


N E W , = FS & N. Y: 
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KNITTING SECTION 





WITH THE American Army fight- 

ing in so many different parts 
of the world and in some cases un- 
der very unfavorable climatic and 
ground conditions, the wear and 
tear on the hose worn by our fight- 
ing men has been particularly se- 
vere. This in turn has placed a 
heavier burden on the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps which clothes our 
soldiers here and abroad, forcing 
the procurement agencies such as 
the Philadelphia Army Quarter- 
master Depot, which purchases all 
the textiles and related articles is- 
sued to our Army, to develop new 
types to meet different conditions 
in various parts of the world. The 
Philadelphia Depot, headed by Col. 
Robert C. Brady, is the largest sin- 
gle buyer of textiles and related ar- 
ticles in the world and no doubt 
the same thing holds true in ho- 
slery. 

As an example of what the Quar- 
termaster Corps was confronted 
with, early reports from the Guad- 
alcanal area indicated that the 
moist jungles there were very hard 
not only on the health of our men 
but also on shoes and hosiery. The 
Quartermaster Corps set itself to 
see what could be done to help the 
situation and in a short time the 
cushion sole socks were developed 
and from reports received from the 
fighting fronts it can be said that 
they have proved themselves com- 
pletely, confirming the great 
amount of research and develop- 
ment work done by the Quarter- 
master Corps in evolving this sock. 
The cushion sole socks are olive 
drab in shade and while only one 
type is called for in the specifica- 
tions there are several classes, re- 
lating to the type of yarn that can 
be used in their manufacture. 

Class A calls for two ends of 
worsted or cotton spun merino; 


class B, one end of either type me- 
rino; class C, one end of worsted 


Miaking Hali-Hose for the Army 


and one end of cotton; class D, one 
end of two-ply twisted yarn from 
one end of worsted and one end of 
cotton yarn; class E, two ends of 
Bradford spun core yarn; class F, 
one end of core yarn, a Bradford 
yarn using carded or combed for 
the core. The wool used for spin- 
ning the Merino shall be not lower 
than 60s and the wool content shall 
analyze not less than 50 per cent 
in all parts of the socks except the 
heel, sole and toe and in the simu- 
lated ribbed top if used. Yarn used 
for forming the terry stitch in the 
high heel, heel, sole, toe and ring 
toe shall be all wool spun on the 
worsted system. Reinforcing yarn 
shall be two-ply cotton mercerized. 


Physical requirements for the 
cushion sole socks are listed in 
Quartermaster Corps_ tentative 


specifications dated February 17, 
1943. They say that needles shall 
be 108 minimum to 130 maximum; 
cylinders shall be 314-inch mini- 
mum; with the finished dimensions 
to be 10 inches in length finished 
with 1%-inch tolerance plus or mi- 
nus; cuff depth is about 21% inch- 
es; height of heel splicing is two 
inches above heel; ring toe, one- 
inch minimum from toe gore; the 
socks shall weigh as minimum from 
1 pound 14 ounces for size 9 up to 
two pounds and three ounces for 
size 14. 

From time to time the Philadel- 
phia Army Quartermaster Depot, 
2800 South Twentieth street, 
requests for bids on these and oth- 
er types of socks and hosiery, it 
also buying for the Women’s Army 
Corps. The depot buys not only 
hose but all types of textiles and 
clothing and related items with re- 
cent estimates being that the total 
is on an annual basis of about 
$1,500,000,000. Manufacturers that 
are not already submitting bids on 
such items and desire to take an 
active part in the war effort and 


issues 
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in making our Army the best 
clothed in the world, should get in 
touch with the depot asking that 
they be placed on the list to receive 
bid invitations, 

After this is done and manufac- 
turers desire further information 
relative to specifications or other 
details the depot welcomes their in- 
quiries which may be made by tele- 
phone, mail or wire. Officers thor- 
oughly versed in their respective 
lines will answer manufacturers 
gladly and give them all needed in- 
formation. The depot states that 
it welcomes such inquiries and that 
they will receive prompt and cour- 
teous attention. The depot desires 
all manufacturers of hose that can 
do so to bid because there is diffi- 
culty in getting all the wool type 
half-hose wanted to clothe our 
Army and no worthier cause can 
be named than to take part in such 
work. 

In recent invitations for bids on 
cushion sole, light wool, heavy woo! 
and ski socks there was difficulty 
in getting the wanted amounts so 
that manufacturers that can aid in 
correcting this situation would be 
directly aiding the war effort as 
well as making hose on which a fair 
margin of profit is permitted. 
While the Army has been having 
some trouble in getting all the wool 
lines of socks wanted this has not 
been true in the cotton type which 
is made from mercerized cotton 
yarns. Even though enormous 
amounts of this type have been 
bought the Army has been able 
through the co-operation of the in- 
dustry to get all wanted. But in a 
recent large request for the light 
wool type there was about 27,000,- 
000 pairs wanted and only a small 
fraction of this amount was of- 
fered. It resulted in a change in 
the specifications and while more 
has been lately offered the situa- 
tion still needs improvement and 
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Cushion-sole socks consist of light-weight woolen leg and instep, with 
sole, heel and toe reinforced by terry stitch construction. Soldiers using 
these socks need only wear one pair on a long march. They absorb pers- 
mration readily. The sock on the right in the photograph is inside out, 


showing the cushion-sole construction 


additional firms to bid. 

These light wool socks are dyed 
olive drab and they are of one type 
but may be of any one of several 
classes according to specification 
No. 334, dated January 29, 1943. 
Class A is a sock made from two 
ends of merino; class B, one end 
of merino yarn; C, one end of all 
wool yarn and one end of combed 
cotton yarn; class D, one end of 
two-ply twisted from one end of all 
wool yarn and one end of combed 
cotton yarn. The sizes range from 
9 to 14. 

The wool used in the light wool 
socks cannot be lower in grade 
than 64s and the blend in all cases 
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shall be so proportioned that the 
finished sock exclusive of the heel 
and toe shall analyze not less than 
90 per cent wool. The merino 
yarns may be spun on either the 
worsted or cotton system from 
carded and combed cotton and wool; 
the all-wool yarns shall be spun 
on the worsted system and the cot- 
ton yarns shall be combed. The 
socks are seamless, circular knit 
with the leg, heel and toe plain 
knit and they are to be made with 
a loose elastic stitch so that the 
finished socks shall have a good 
elasticity, capable of being stretched 
as specified in the detailed regula- 
tions covering this type sock. 


For use in extremely cold spots 
such as Alaska, the Army Quarter- 
master Corps supplies the soldiers 
with wool ski-socks which weigh 
from 3 pounds 10 ounces for size 
9 up to 4 pounds and 4 ounces for 
size 14. They are silver gray in 
shade and come in two types, one 
having the tuft stitch and type I] 
having plain stitch. Both types are 
made from a merino yarn spun on 
the woolen system with the woo! 
used to be not lower in grade than 
50s while the cotton used shall be 
at least one-inch staple. No cotton 
core yarn is acceptable in the 
specification No, 189C. The fin- 
ished sock shall show not less than 
75 per cent wool, and they are to 
be made on a machine having as a 
minimum a diameter of 41% inches 
and minimum number of wales, 48 
needles. 

In recent months when difficulty 
has been experienced in getting all 
the socks of a certain type wanted, 
the Philadelphia Army Quarter- 
master Depot has displayed a spirit 
of co-operation with hose manufac- 
turers. Joint meetings have been 
held so that there could be an ex- 
change of views resulting in some 
recent invitations for sock bids 
having alternate types permitted 
so that bids were then received on 
a larger amount than would have 
developed had only the specification 
type been permitted. 

There has been a great deal of 
interest in the hosiery field in the 
types of hose bought by the Army 
for the Women’s Army Corps whose 
size is to be increased sharply so 
that even larger quantities of such 
hose will be purchased in the com- 
ing months. While the WACs also 
wear wool ankiets (see page 144, 
July COTTON), the chief interest 
has been in the regular length full- 
fashioned types procured for our 
women soldiers. They come in two 
types, one being 42-gauge and con- 
sisting of mercerized cotton yarn 
while the dress hose is 45-gauge 
made from 100 denier rayon. They 
are military beige in shade. The 
welt and leg of the mercerized cot- 
ton type is made from 60s two-ply 
and the splice from 100s two-ply. 
The rayon type is made from 100 
denier through the leg and 150 in 
the welt and shadow welt. Manu- 
facturers interested in bidding on 
such items should communicate 
with the depot for information. 
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OF TODAY’S OPPORTUNITIES 
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in the knitting industry, an 8-feed machine 
is a waste of floor space; a loss of 50% 
in production. Because this WILDMAN 
16-feed machine occupies no more floor 
space than the 8-feed—and will actually 


DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


Many alert knitting mills have installed 
this modern machine, which uses only 1/3 
more power in doubling production. And 
in addition, it delivers a finer, more uni- 
form product; gives trouble-free perform- 
ance and offers many other operational 
advantages which you will be interested 
in hearing about. Write today. 
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MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 





For AMERICA “Throw YOUR SCRAP into the Fight” 
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A Reply for «Willie 


EARL ROBERTS has been giving advice to Joe Doakes in a series of 

letters appearing in the Knitting Section of “Cotton” in the De- 
cember (page 132); March (page 120); April (page 136); and May 
(page 141) issues. These letters constitute comments from one knit- 


ting machine fixer to another. 


Py In the June issue, page 138, we presented a reply to Roberts from 
Willie Doakes, who said he was Joe’s younger brother. We suggest you 


go back and read this. 


As soon as Earl Roberts read Willie’s letter, he sat down and wrote 
the following epistle to Joe. As for us, we’re neutral, but feel knitting 
mill men generally will join us in enjoying this exchange of thoughts. 
There’s room in the argument for anyone else who wishes to join 


DEAR JOE: 

It pleased me immensely that you showed my last 
letter to your brother Willie and you can most cer- 
tainly rest assured it undoubtedly made quite an im- 
pression on him because he lost no time in giving me 
an answer, raking me over the coals for some of the 
things I had to say. I’ll confess that heretofore I never 
fully realized he was such a sensitive fellow but I 
guess we must all necessarily live and learn. It is my 
firm contention, though, that it would have been 
more advisable for him to talk things over with you 
before answering me in the manner he did, learning 
just a little bit more about me before he took the 
burden upon his shoulders to answer “for all the 
Joes’’, 

One thing in particular amazed me indeed, and 
that was the fact that he seemed quite positive he 
“fixed machines in my mill a long time ago while I 
was away to college learning the textile trade the hard 
way’. In one respect, T guess I should feel flatteréd 
that he could read my letter to you and gather I must 
have graduated from college when you yourself are 
well aware that the nearest it ever was my privilege 
to get to any campus was when it so happened I drove 
by one. You would be doing me a great favor if you 
would take time out and set Willie right on this score 
as it has not been my intention to create false im- 
pressions. Also tell him for me he is much too prone 
to jump at conclusions, a very bad habit, a trait that 
will have a tendency to keep him continually in hot 
water. 

~ He then went on to say that fixers learn the hard 
way, and I take it he means with sweat and plenty of 
hard work, a statement which leads me to believe he 
more or less resents my criticism solely because he 
has the idea I never had to do anything of this sort. 
If he had but taken the time and trouble to ask you 
he would have found out that twenty odd years ago 
someone now forgotten placed a mop in my hand and 
informed me casually I was henceforth a knitter’s 
helper. I was some punkins too, Joe, for if you will 
look back you will remember that about all we knitter 
helpers were allowed to do for a couple of months in 
those days was to tie up yarn and keep the machine 
spic-and-span—and boy-oh-boy, we sure did have to 
keep a machine clean in those bygone days. One thing 
is certain, though, we did learn how to knit, taking 
great pride in the condition of our machine, some- 


Doakes”’ 


thing which fitted us for the years 
ahead as fixers. 

Willie very definitely accuses 
me of being a theorist, one of those 
learned technical fellows he will 
never quite understand, which 
means he is imbued with the 
thought that I do not possess the 
slightest practical knowledge of 
what this hosiery business is all 
about. I wonder at this point what 
he would call running leggers and footers for ten 
years? Do you not agree that ten years of this “fitted 
me for the problems I ran into after entering the 
mill?” Do you not also admit that my four years as 
fixer, then three erecting machines and four as knit- 
ting room foreman place me in a category other than 
that of pure theorist? 

If the foregoing never fitted me for mill problems 
then it most assuredly was a very sad day when I 
first stepped into a hosiery mill. The experience I 
gained as a knitter was the groundwork for my fixing 
years and these in turn made it possible for me to 
learn to erect machines, both combined giving me a 
whack at being foreman—all eventually are going to 
give me that great big chance at being superintend- 
ent in some mill, the hard way too! What I am trying 
to do here is impress Willie with the fact that he is 
sadly mistaken when he thinks he is the guy who was 
mopping the sweat from his brow while I was “away 
to college.” 

In very blunt language he says I am unfair, that 
it appears as though I am trying to teach a group of 
children, blandly inquiring am I a fixer? He goes on 
to ask, Am I sure Joe harbors all the thoughts I write 
about? Well, Joe, I can say one thing, and that is it 
is beyond my comprehension how any fixer could as- 
sume he is a child but if this be true there is no doubt 
some of the things I said sounded unfair, as it were. 
I am well aware, Joe, that you yourself do not harbor 
all the thoughts I write about, at least not individual- 
ly, but you can rely on it that Willie does. Every Joe 
has his little faults, things of which he should beware, 
if he is man enough to admit it, and as much as lI 
hate to say it, your brother should read a few pages 
from your book. 

It is obvious he is envious of the boss, a very bad 
thought that in the long run will gain him nothing 
except an upset mind. He is firmly convinced that any- 
one above the title of foreman does not know his busi- 
ness—and how silly an idea of this sort can be is too 
obvious to even discuss but for his benefit I will say 
that he forgets one salient fact, which is nothing more 
or less than that the mill owner picks his superintend- 
ent who in turn selects a foreman. If your brother was 
only half the fixer he says he is, he would spend less 
time analyzing the capabilities of the boss and more 
of it digging in and fixing those machines placed in 
his charge. If he would put his genius into practice | 
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Treasured Possessions . .. Every woman knows that today’s 


most treasured possessions are stockings that are clear and even in tex- 


ture. Every hosiery manutacturer knows that it takes good needles to 
knit a quality tabric —  r ‘gardless ot the fibre used. Keep your 


a knitting machines young and ettective with —TMW. Needles 
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“With all your eggs in one basket, watch that basket well.” 


Until the Victory 1s Won! ... The men and experience back of Readin 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. W 
cannot give you new machines — but we wv// do the next best thing 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your presen 
wicce award in America of eGuipment at highest efficiency. Let ws tell you about our complete recond! 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profit 
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feel sure he would find advancement in his own organ- 
ization a reward for his efforts, for hard work does 
not pass unnoticed in any mill. If by any chance he 
should be that unfortunate (which I disbelieve) I also 
feel sure his fame would spread to other mills, caus- 
ing other owners to clamor for his services. Always 
remember one thing, Joe, if you are really good, other 
than just in your imagination, there is nothing what- 
soever to hold you back from your ambitions in this 
business, not even a boss who happened to be for- 
tunate enough to graduate from college, for a man of 
this sort would probably be the first one to recognize 
your ability and ambition, So give him credit for hav- 
ing some brains, for having sense enough to know a 
good practical man when he sees one. 

One of the worst things any fixer can do is to con- 
tinually run the mill mentally, always disagreeing 
with what the boss might say, stepping into shoes he 
is able to fill only in his own mind. Willie admits that 
foremen have sense but what he evidently overlooked 
is that it is the boss who picks them! Jump over that 
one if you can, and also remember that “running a mill 
in your mind” is nothing but pure theory for no mat- 
ter what system you might concoct, it is nothing but 
pure theory for no matter what system you might con- 
coct, it is nothing but theory until it has been placed 
in actual practice and proven its worth. 

Your brother then goes on to say that knitting ma- 
chine fixers are proud. On bended knee and in all 
meekness I ask you: “Proud of what?” It is possible 
most fixers are possessed of a little ego, but when 
they arrive at a point where they are proud they are 
lost indeed, for it means they look down upon an ordi- 
nary, human operator, something I myself would label 
nothing but narrow-mindedness. That particular 
statement of his makes me wonder whether or not he 
even says “Hello” to the boys, and the mill must be a 
pretty lonely place for him at times, considering he 
thinks the owner is a liar. Willie is positive the mill 
owner is just making oodles of money, which is some 
more of that theory he detests so rabidly, 

In the next line he mentions sets of machines, 
which informs me immediately he is a cog in a big 
wheel, resenting the fact he is not the whole wheel, 
including the hub. Once again he proves very conclu- 
sively to me that he does harbor all the things I have 
tried to tell you to steer clear of, if he can impress me 
in that manner with just one line. In fact, as soon as 
he mentioned “sets of machines” I began to get a 
real idea of what he is really like—because I have had 
many experiences with men who fixed on “sets of ma- 
chines’. When I look back I am now sure that I must 
have met Willie in the past, attempting to fix his set 
of machines, meanwhile doing your job too. 

He is no doubt employed where there are numer- 
ous other fixers and he says they are a co-operative lot 
as a whole, that when another fellow is in trouble the 
rest go over to see if they can be of any help. This in 
itself is commendable; but it appears to me as though 
a mill that has so many fixers should find it unneces- 
sary to go to another mill for help when they get into 
a “hole”. All through his letter Willie has done his best 
to drive home the fact he was a fixer but from what I 
have gathered during the past 20 years a fixer is sup- 
posed to be able to fix, hence the title “fixer”. If what 


he wrote about getting help is really true then about 
all I can say is that he still has not graduated from a 
knitting machine—and that theorist boss of his is 
really a swell guy who is being hoodwinked. Either 
that or he is more than willing to overlook his fixers’ 
failings, giving them a chance to improve themselves 
with his machinery. Believe me when I say that the 
first requisite of a good fixer is that he be able to 
overcome all obstacles, no matter what they may be, 
for when trouble arises it is the duty of the fixer to 
fix it instead of yelping for help and letting some one 
else figure it out. If a fixer has to call for help too 
often it would seem to me the proper thing for the 
boss to do would be to hire Willie’s friend at a good 
salary, thereby assuring himself his machines were 
getting the best of care at all times. Why should a 
mill owner pay for something he is evidently not re- 
ceiving? And I for one most certainly would lose that 
“proud” feeling as soon as possible, if it were me. 

I agree with him when he says a fixer’s thoughts 
or job go home with him; but if he fails to find a 
solution to his problems at home, why on earth take 
the job home to begin with? This is nothing but a 
waste of time if you have to call in a friend when in 
that good old hole, or to be more explicit, when some- 
thing confronts you you cannot fix. My friend, any 
good fixer can apply himself to the job at hand, even 
if it is some difficulty he has never before run into. 
This is what makes good fixers, this latent power of 
deduction, the ability to grasp a problem confidently 
and making things shipshape once more. Any man who 
finds it impossible to figure things out for himself will 
never be a fixer, let alone a good one, and the more 
he yells for help the bigger the rut he will eventually 
find himself in, a rut from which the boss will help 
him—out the door. 

At this point the textile show pops into the ques- 
tion and it seems Willie thinks all fixers should be al- 
lowed to attend. What he forgot to mention was what 
the mills are supposed to be doing if all the fixers are 
at the show? He should realize he must necessarily 
work himself up to a position of such importance the 
mill management is justified in letting him represent 
them at the show. He admits he Saves textile maga- 
zines over a period of five years and yet he thinks he 
can broaden his views at a textile show, What he really 
desires is another excuse to get away from the mill, 
so why not pick on the show? If he wanted to attend 
the show so badly it could be done during his vaca- 
tion time but it seems he has other plans for that. I 
feel quite sure that if he explained to the boss his 
reason for wanting an early vacation the boss would 
have nothing against his going to the show but Willie 
wants the show thrown in as a bonus. 

As for a fixer attending a textile school, he can 
get it all out of books, but please remember one 
thing: you must have the initiative as well as the idea 
to get an education the latter way. As I said, you can 
get it from books but this necessitates the burning of 
midnight oil, coupled with the guts and gumption to 
stick with it. As yet, owners are not passing out schol- 
arships to textile schools to their fixers and, further- 
more, any fixer who wants this education can get it 
with a little sacrifice. Or is that too much to ask? 

I really feel sorry for Willie’s wife, for no doubt 
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he tells her time and again how badly the mill is be- 
ing run, how the boss pulled a boner here and there, 
how it should have been done, how he slaves all the 
time and no one appreciates it. He also tells me he has 
not been around very much when he says: “Might it 
not be a good idea to take some of your best fixers 
on a visiting tour to other mills’. It behooves me to 
wonder just when he wants to do his fixing? Why 
have you not told him, Joe, that to be welcomed in 
other mills you must make acquaintances over the 
years? Why have you not told him that owners do not 
keep open house for anyone who happens along, per- 
mitting them to stroll nonchalantly through their 
plant looking for ideas which probably cost time and 
money to perfect? Willie has the yen to get around 
and see things but the trouble is he expects some one 
to hand him the time and money to do it on a silver 
platter. 

Your brother quotes the mill owner who said that 
when he sees his fixers sitting on their tool boxes or 
just idle, he knows his mill is running O. K. This is 
an old-fashioned idea which is more or less a fantasy. 
There are times, of course, when any fixer finds it ap- 
propriate to warm the tool box. but if he is really 
honest with himself he would not be deluded into 
thinking there was nothing to do. The trouble is, it is 
much too easy to sit on a tool box, too easy to put off 
until tomorrow, and any fixer who does this is just 
kidding himself. Not only that, he is not keeping faith 
with the management, that man who writes the checks 
so willingly. It seems that during this period of tool 
box warming Willie could be studying this textile busi- 
ness—out of books. 

Willie contradicts himself, Joe. He says the man- 
agement should take their good fixers on a visit to 
other mills and then he says he has had the privilege 
of visiting other mills. What I would like to know is 
has he or has he not been in other mills? As to the 
oil the boss ordered, his remarks are kid stuff and I 
refuse to even comment on them. 

Honestly, the further I got along in his letter the 
more I was convinced you have done him an injustice 
by not teaching him long ago the best money saving 
department in any well run hosiery mill is the ma- 
chine shop, barring none, He just hates to have to 
show the machinist what he wants done, either be- 
cause he does not want to be bothered or because he 
doesn’t know himself what should be done. He forgets 
the machinist is not supposed to be a fixer, and I dis- 
agree with him emphatically in regards to the patch- 
ing the machinist turns out (according to Willie). 
With a good machinist there is no patching of parts, 
if the fixer knows his job, and I have found that most 
machinists are more than willing to meet the fixer 
halfway when something has to be made. I have also 
seen parts from hosiery machine companies which 
needed a little touching up here and there before they 
would fit perfectly, for, remember, you are placing a 
new part on a worn machine, so why blame the ma- 
chinist? The machinist is one of the biggest helpers 
a fixer has if he knows how to utilize the machinist’s 
skilk—by explaining just what is needed in the right 
way. 

And Joe, if a machine needs new friction leathers, 
it needs them, whether or not it is in production, and 
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they can be installed in such a short time production 
is not hindered one whit. Moreover, it is a very sad 
situation indeed when an operator can tell the fixer 
when he can replace burned out leathers, such as Wil- 
lie implies occurs in the mill where he is employed. In 
all my experience I have never yet found a mill where 
it is not permissible to shut down a machine for a few 
minutes to install new friction leathers. Willie says: 
“The knitter doesn’t want it done’’. In a case of this 
sort I ask you very humbly: “Who is the fixer, the 
knitter or the man who says he is the fixer?” This 
also proves without a shadow of a doubt, to me, that 
your brother is afraid of the knitters for some rea- 
son. Either that or he just doesn’t care. 

I might just as well skip the rest of his letter, Joe, 
for you can begin to realize it will all end up the same 
way—with Willie behind the eight ball. About all I 
can still say is that it would be a good idea for him 
to get around—by resigning his job—and then he will 
find out just what he knows about this intricate busi- 
ness of making hosiery. One thing I distinctly want 
you to remember, and that is that by writing to you 
it was a foregone conclusion that sooner or later I 
was bound to reach Willie, and he is the one who 
should take heed and watch his step for he is the one 
who really needs some of the advice I write to you. 
The real Joes are fixers who apply themselves to their 
job, very seldom yelling “‘Wolf’’, earn every penny they 
are paid because they are worth it. I am really sorry 
for your brother and if he doesn’t turn over a new 
leaf he will never progress above that mediocre place 
he now holds in this business. I know quite a few suc- 
cessful men in this business, some of whom got their 
start by running a machine and others by being lucky 
to graduate from college, but I’ll guarantee you each 
and every one of them have something on the ball or 
they would not have stayed where they are after they 
got there. Always remember, you must work just as 
hard after you get on top of the heap as you did dur- 
ing the climb up. Willie only assumes this is not so 
for it seems he wants to eat his cake and still have it. 
I would like to meet his boss. 

With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 
EARL ROBERTS 
a 
New Book Discusses Company Museums 


“Company Museums” is the title of a new book by 
Laurence Vail Coleman, director of the American As- 
sociation of Museums, with headquarters at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. It is a book pri- 
marily for business men, with the main purpose of 
showing the nature and usefulness of company mu- 
3eums. 

Company museums are museums belonging to in- 
dustrial corporations, commercial houses, railroads, 
public utilities, newspapers, banks, etc.—devoted to 
the sistory, past and current, of their parent com- 
panies and to technical matters in their lines of busi- 
ness; and used for business reference and public rela- 
tions. The appendix of the book describes 80 company 
museums in the United States and three in Canada. 
The book contains 174 pages, with 18 halftone illus- 
trations. The price is $2.50 a copy, and copies may be 
secured through COTTON’S book department. 
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“Bey War Bonds and Stamps 


oe A NAVY WAVE TAKES THE SALUTE! 
their making. Onyx processing and finishing products 


have contributed no little to the successful production : 
of not only Wave uniforms but many, many other tex- 3 


This representative Navy Wave officer—bright, alert, 
intelligent—smartly groomed in her uniform of blue 
typifies the many thousands of Waves doing a great 











se (2 Navydob. That she shall be drewed fe the best, has 


been the job of the American Textile Industry. it is a 
job well done. The processing and finishing of the dif- 
ferent materials used for Wave uniforms are vital steps in 


tile items, necessary in the War effort. If you have a 
processing or finishing problem let Onyx Research and 


Onyx Technicians help you. They have helped others, 
they may be abie to help you. Your inquiries are invited. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CliyN. J. 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 





Rayon Quota for Hosiery Increased for August—Knit Underwear 
Stocks Decline Sharply—Penalty on Rayon "'B" Grade Hose 
Dropped—Hosiery Shipments Show Five-Month Gain— 
Rayon Hose Order Likely to be Scrapped or Revised Exten- 
sively—Number of Half-Hose Styles to be Cut—Fall Under- 


wear Supply Tight 


Philadelphia, July 16, 1943 


ALTHOUGH total shipments of hosiery are running somewhat ahead 
of the same period a year ago, about 3 per cent, this does not 


mean that things are running along placidly in the industry. 


There 


are important changes and some branches of the business show large 
gains in shipments while others register sharp declines compared with 


1942. 
reversals of previous conditions. 


Also in the retail and wholesale ends of the industry there are 
In the hose field it is now easier 


to get women’s lines than men’s and this is just the opposite of con- 


ditions not many months ago. 
half-hose. 


Tightness is now reported in men’s 
In the case of military goods the Army has recently been 


having some difficulty in getting bids on enough wool half-hose of 
the four types bought but mainly in the merino half-hose for ordinary 


service wear. 


Underwear mills continue busy with this branch of the 


industry mainly concerned at this time with getting out quickly enough 
heavy underwear for consumers to wear next winter so that there will 


be no hardships, especially among the children and infants. 


WPB 


has taken cognizance of this and issued a yarn directive to facilitate 


production of such garments. 


Full-Fashioned 


Although retail sales in larger cities 
of women’s apparel have been great in 
recent weeks with some reporting gains 
of 30 to 50 per cent, this trend has 
net been apparent in hosiery shops so 
far as women’s full length rayon goods 
are concerned. In fact, during the last 
month there has been a lagging ten- 
dency in retail sales of such lines but 
this is not causing worry among manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. The retail 
hose lag is attributed more to hot 
weather and to the bare-leg fad as 
well as to war workers purchasing 
anklets instead of full length goods. 
But manufacturers say there is noth- 
ing ahead but production headaches so 
they, and jobbers as well, believe that 
production over the second half of this 
year will not be quite equal to con- 
Sumer demands over this period. So 
in view of this manufacturers are go- 
ing ahead, feeling demand will more 
than take all they are able to turn 
out in the coming six months. During 
the first five months of this year ship- 
ments of women’s full-fashioned ho- 
siery were 7.6 per cent larger than dur- 
ing the same months in the preceding 
year and in the last month for which 
data is available rayon constructions 
accounted for more than 91 per cent of 
the total so that rayon full-fashioned 
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is in reality the backbone of the busi- 
ness with blended constructions and 
cotton accounting for the balance. 
There is not a lot of full-fashioned cot- 
ton hose in consumer hands in this area 
although many retailers have been pro- 


moting the net types selling in in- 
stances at $1.65 per pair. There is 


little doubt but that the bareleg fad is 
something that the industry will have 
to overcome in the peace era to come 
because it is also certain that many 
consumers now painting their legs will 
be tempted to do so in the hot weather 
in the post-war period. But there is a 
feeling also among manufacturers this 
is a fad and that time and changing 
conditions will take care of the matter 
without any interference from the in- 
dustry in the way of an advertising 
campaign. Many shoe stores will not 
permit consumers to try on shoes with- 
out some covering for the feet and oth- 
er disadvantages are cited by owners 
of painted legs. 


Half-Hose 


Shipments of half-hose, including 
Slacks, have been at a very active rate, 
averaging recently 12 per cent ahead 
of the same period in 1942 and in- 
cluded are large amounts of both the 
and wool types of Army 

shipment gain in these 


mercerized 
The 


socks. 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





rapid 


lines has been showing more 
gains as the year goes on, with May 
shipments being more than 17 per cent 
larger than the same month in 1942 
whereas the first five months was 11.1 
per cent over the period in 1942. The 
growing tightness in supplies of these 
lines is being felt right now and very 
keenly by jobbers. It is a situation 
just the reverse of what it was a year 
ago when women’s lines were scarce 
with men’s in large supply. Now wom- 
en’s lines are easier to get with men’s 
tight. Most manufacturers are far be- 
hind on deliveries and there is noth- 
ing to indicate any coming change in 
the situation. While the 
mands of the Army create this condi- 
tion in men’s, the same thing is re- 
ported in children’s numbers and slack 


length socks. 


large de- 


Seamless 


Women’s seamless hosiery is a lag- 
gard in the war market. Shipments 
of this type merchandise for the first 
five months registered a loss of more 
than 10 per cent and during last May 
a shipment drop of more than 15 per 
cent. It means that women who for- 
merly bought 
for full-fashioned while 
work or at other work now wear ank- 
lets or else paint their legs and buy 
full-fashioned for dress even with this 
type not available in the former silk 
or nylon styles. They are accepting 
rayon full-fashioneds although much 
remains to be done in this regard by 
the industry. Other types of seamless 
have also been hard hit. such as chil- 
dren’s and infants’ numbers where for 
the first five months of the year ship 
ments showed a drop of more than 31 
per cent and for May alone a decline 
of 25 per cent. Anklets did well in 
May but for the vear to date showed 
a shipment drop of 3.6 per cent. 


seamless to substitute 


doing house 


Underwear 


Discussion in the industry and Wash- 
ington especially as to stocks of fall 
underwear for consumers to wear next 
winter, has a basis in recent stock 
data, showing a serious drop in inven- 
tories of these numbers. Stocks of 
knit cotton and wool garments at the 
end of April totaled about 2,500,000 
dozen garments which compared with 
slightly _more than 3,500,000 dozen 
on the same date in 1942. This is 
a sharp decline with stocks of heavy 
goods showing a more severe drop. 
Output in April was up slightly but 
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R emember when you couldn t do enough for him? 


— 


They say that at some of our outposts men 
break down and cry when new equipment 
and supplies arrive. 

The sight of a U. S. merchantman stand- 
ing into some lonely bay, or a squadron of 
fighter planes roaring in from the sea, fresh 
white stars on the wing-tips, 1s too much 
for human emotions. 

But what our boys are doing to enemy 


positions and forces when they have the 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. 


stuff to fight with leaves us stay-at-homes 
proud to be Americans. 

One of those lads out there may be yours, 
or the son of some one dear to you. Give 
him a fighting chance! For his sake, as well 
as your country’s, buy more War Bonds. 
Buy some in his name against the day when 
he will come home, needing funds to get on 
his feet again. 

Surely you can do that much for a kid 
you ‘“‘couldn’t do enough for’’ once upon 


a time. 
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T MAY BE surprising to learn of vehicle 
I engine governors having something 
in common with modern combat planes. 
In governor design, the problem was 
one of space limitations...and, of course, 
precision. So designers selected the 
Torrington Needle Bearing since it com- 
bined, happily, the necessary small size 
with a friction coefficient low enough to 
assure a high degree of accuracy in 
governor operation. 


Builders of fighter planes, on the other 
hand, were confronted with an entirely 
different set of problems. A bearing for 
manual control mechanisms must not 
only conserve space and weight, but 
respond instantly —time after time. Yet 
strangely, or perhaps not so strangely, 
military aircraft manufacturers found 
what they, too, were looking for in the 
Needle Bearing. And other features as 
well, which came in mighty handy as 
the war took increasingly to the air. 


In addition to this unique anti-friction 
bearing’s compact design there was its 
effective lubrication, which helps keep 
‘em flying miles and often whole con- 
tinents from maintenance stations... 


high unit capacity, meeting the rigid 
load and weight requirements of these 
fast, maneuverable aircraft ...ease of 
operation, giving our pilots one more 





NEEDLE BEARINGS— 
ALL TYPES—ALL SIZES 





NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE DC _ 7 
are complete, self-con —— 
tained units consisting of o—— 
a full complement of roll 

ers and adrawn, hardened iP - 
outer race. They offer the 


advantages of small size, 
low cost, high capacity 
and easy installation 





NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE NCS con- 
sist of a full complement of rollers 
and a relatively heavy hardened 
outer race. They are furnished 
with or without inner races. Needle 
Bearings Type NCS are adaptable 
to heavier loads than Needle Bear- 
ings Type DC. “ 


NEEDLE ROLLERS TYPE LN 
are produced in a range 
of types and sizes for 
assembly on the job into 
low-cost, high-capacity, 
anti-friction bearing units 
Our engineering depart- 
ment will be glad to advise on the correct 
size and type for any application. 
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important edge in aerial combat...and 
ready availability —a vital factor help- 
ing to maintain and speed up our plane 
production. 


DOES THIS SUGGEST TO YOU POSSIBILITIES for 
adapting the Needle Bearing to your 
postwar designs? The people you serve 
are going to want, 1n their own products 
after Victory, the revolutionary prin- 
ciples that have improved performance 
and cut costs in war production. And 
the Needle Bearing offers all of them- 

light weight, compact design, infrequent 
lubrication, dependable operation, plus 
installation ease unique in an antl- 
friction bearing. For preliminary infor- 
mation, write for Catalog No. 115, 
which lists sizes, ratings and typica! 
applications. Then let Torrington 
engineers help you work out whateve! 
specific service problems may develop 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 © Torrington, Conn. * South Bend, Inc 


Mokers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COoTTON’sS market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, July 16, 1943 

GOVERNMENT officials who believe in the old principle that peak pro- 

duction can only be achieved when there is a profit incentive in 
the work for the manufacturer as well as for the workers, are more 
numerous than at any time since the war started. In recent weeks 
there have been more acute bottlenecks in the textile industry and 
while not all the blame for them can be placed upon price ceilings which 
numerous operators in the textile field have long claimed did not permit 
them an adequate profit, most agree that if there was more of a profit 
in it there would undoubtedly be a spurt in production. Indications 
are this type thinking will bear more fruit in the coming months than 
it has yet. 

Taking only a single example, there is little doubt but that if sales 
cotton yarn spinners were able to make more money through higher 
ceilings they would be able to increase production because many of 
them have stated publicly and in private that they could not afford 
to pay overtime for more than 40 hours a week. With this impossible 
due to ceilings many of them have stopped paying overtime and are 
back in some cases to two 4@-hour shifts whereas the need is for al] 
the yarn that could be produced. This situation is apparent in other 
sections of the textile field and with greater need for such products 
a way must be found to break bottlenecks. 

The feeling in Washington is growing that textile mills, food grow- 
ers and processors and others who are vital in a war or peacetime 
economy must be able to compete with wage scales and other items 
with war industries if production is not to suffer. This means that 
farmers and others producing vital materials should be able in the 
coming months to pay more money to their employees to get them 
back and this in turn means that creeping inflation must come along 
just a little faster than it did in the first half of 1948. Regulations 
and laws can be passed in wartime to keep inflation down but there 
is no way, as practical experience has taught in recent weeks, to get 
out peak production unless there is a profit incentive, making it at- 
tractive to both labor and capital. 

This is not in accord with the hold-the-line order but conditions 
are changing so rapidly that ideas held a few weeks back need renova- 
tion. Even the Army has felt the consequences of the opposite theory 
and in recent weeks it has not been able to procure as yet all of certain 
items wanted, such as certain types of cotton cloth as well as several 
types of part-wool half-hose. If the Army could have paid higher 
prices there is little doubt that offerings of these items would have been 
larger and winning the war is of more importance than keeping infla- 
tion from creeping too fast. The cost of living can be held within 
reasonable limits by subsidies and there is little doubt Washington will 
end up with these as they operate in England, although it is not as 
simple to handle in this country as there. 

The stock market and various commodities have been reflecting this 
inflationary aspect as much as the more favorable war news and if all 
comes back to the frequently-made assertion that war is inflationary 
and if production is not to suffer this will eventually develop although 
continued to be held down by Government ceilings and subsidies. 








shipments showed a sizeable gain over 
the same fT942 month. Demands from low ceilings and Washington attempts 
the Army have again been heavy dur- 
ing recent weeks with manufacturers 


ufacturers have been worried over too 


to standardize manufacturers with 
exceptions for nationally known brands 








now having contracts that will occu- so that this unquestionably has 
py them for several months ahead. Un- tarded production while other costs 


filled orders with underwear plants at 
the end of April amounted to 12,276,- 
000 dozen garments compared with 
11,800,000 dozen at the end of March. 
Withim the last month members of the 
industry have been in Washington to 
get details of the WPB directive on 
yarns for heavy underwear and es- 
pecially children’s numbers so that 
knitters can be assured of a raw ma- 
terial supply and in time for the fall 
consumer season. There is a real ef- 
fort being made by the industry with 
the cooperation of WPB to see that 
the public has enough heavy gar- 
ments to wear next winter. But it is 
realized that too severe regulations 
from OPA in the main have been to 
blame in part for this situation. Man- 


were going up. The heart of the mat- 
ter is that such heavy demands have 
been apparent from the military and 
civilian sections of the market that 
manufacturers, as much as they have 
turned out, have not been able to keep 
up with demands and in recent weeks 
civilians have been getting very small 
allocations of yarn and underwear. Be- 
latedly Washington has taken hold in 
the heavy end. 


Rayon for Hosiery 
Inereased for August 

WPB early in July increased by one- 
seventh the amount of rayon yarn 
available in August for the manufac- 
ture of hosiery and other civilian 
products that formerly used silk or 
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nylon as their raw material. Rayon 
knitters and weavers in August can 
buy rayon for replacement purposes in 
amounts of SO per cent of their aver- 
age monthly consumption of silk and 
nylon during the first half of 1941. 
This percentage for August compares 
with 70 per cent that was permitted 
during the present month while in 
June it had been 85 per cent. The lat- 
ter action therefore represents a par 
tial restoration of the cut in effect in 
July. It is emphasized that the action 
in no way affects availability of rayon 
for products which have always been 
made from rayon yarns. The authori- 
zation was by Order M-37-D and the 
move was implemented through orders 
to individual rayon producers that they 
accept PD-113 forms for the replace 
ment of silk and nylon up to 80 per 
cent of Knitters’ and weavers’ eligibili- 
ties that are tendered in July for Aug- 
ust delivery. Officials said in com- 
menting on the increase that it came 
about “as a result of fluctuating fig- 


ures of rated order requirements.” 


Finds OPA Error 
on Hosiery Order 


Norman Becker, chief of OPA’s knit 
goods section, and one of the very few 
OPA officials with considerable experi- 
ence in the textile field, told a House 
committee late in June that hosiery 
price regulation, MPR 339, should have 
contained a price differential in favor 
of branded hosiery. This is in line 
with recommendations from many in 
the hosiery trade and in fact has been 
one of the chief targets at which criti- 
cism has been leveled. Mr. Becker said 
that in all price regulations a differen- 
tial should be granted that part of an 
industry, whether branded manufactur- 
ers or wholesalers or some other part, 
which performs services above the av- 
erage services performed in the in- 
dustry. 

He advised that OPA co-operate more 
with business and industry and said, 
“If OPA would sit down and co-operate 
with industry it would secure more vol- 
untary compliance, and this without 
hurting the consumer. OPA’s troubles 
generally arise in cases where it either 
does not consult with industry or re- 
fuses to heed the advice of experi- 
enced men.’ Mr. Becker said he had 
worked on the hosiery pricing order 
but that few of his recommendations 
were accepted. In the first place, he 
said, he ascertained that a price level 
of $8.25 was average for branded hose 
and a level of $7.25 for unbranded hose 
so he arrived at a base price of $7.50 
and with the additional fact that 
branded hose constitutes 20 per cent of 
production and unbranded hose 80 per 
cent. But the price set by OPA he 
added was $6.80 per dozen for 45-gauge 
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rayon hose. That price, he said, did 
not take into consideration cost of 
important distributive services and oth 
er historical practices of certain types 
of hosiery manufacturers, 


Cut in Quota of 
English Cotton Yarn 


because of the limited production of 
English spun combed cotton yarns 
which are being imported into the 
United States for the re-inforcement of 
women’s rayon hosiery the War Pro 
duction Board recenthy reduced to 20 
per cent the allecation for the third 
quarter. Individual hosiery manufac 
turers are permitted to use a certain 
poundage of this yarn in the welt and 
feet of women’s rayon stockings, based 
on their average monthly consumption 
of silk and nylon during the first half 
of 1941. This 20 per cent quota for 
the third quarter compares with 30 
per cent permitted during the second 
quarter which had been increased 
from the original allotment of 20 per 
cent during the first quarter of this 
year. Hardly any of this cotton yarn 
was imported during the first quarter 
so that quota came in during the sec 
ond quarter and the yarn proved of 
distinct aid to American hose manufac 
turers who greatly regret that the 
poundage was curtailed for the pres 
ent quarter. 

The yarn is distributed to the hosiery 
trade through seven American mercer- 
izing concerns who process the yarn 
after they buy it from the importers. 
Both mercerizers and knitters say the 
quality of the yarn was high and uni- 
form so that it is hoped when circum- 
stances permit the quota will be raised 
again to the level of the second quar- 
ter. The yarn is particularly welcome 
now because it supplies an essential 
civilian need and at the same time per- 
mits American combed yarn spinners 
te concentrate their production on mili- 
tary yarn of a much coarser size. The 
about 600.000 pounds 
of the English spun yarn will be im- 


action means that 


ported during the quarter beginning 
July 1 and WPR officials explained 
that the cut in the percentage only rec- 
ognized a situation which has operated 
to prevent shipments of any larger 
quantities than this. 


Penalty on Rayon “BB” 
Grade Hose Dropped 


OPA late in June announced that 
the 25 per cent reduction in ceiling 
prices on Grade B stockings which was 
to have gone into effect July 15 had 
been eliminated. The action met with 
the approval and, in fact, the enthusi- 
astic support of the industry particn- 
larly since it now had hope that there 
will be further revisions in MPR-389. 
The hosiery penalties were first put 
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into the regulations by OVA in order 
to distinguish between Grade A and 
all other qualities, or B Grade. In or- 
der that eventually Grade A hosiery 
only should be made, OPA put an ini- 
tial price penalty of 10 per cent on 
Grade B, to be followed by an addi- 
tional penalty of 25 per cent on July 
15, for all of Grade B hosiery left at 
that time. 

Karl Constantine, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, praised the action saying, “I 
think they are deing a practical and 
right thing in the decision not to put 
that additional price penalty on what 
they describe as Grade B merchandise. 
I compliment them on this action. The 
25 per cent additional cut in the ceil- 
ing on Grade B is in essence no dif- 
ferent than the 10 per cent cut which 
went into effect so far as manufactur- 
ers are concerned on May 15 and the 
wholesaler on June 15 and which will 
vo in effect for the retailer on July 16. 
In our opinion none of these penalties 
was warranted because they apply to a 
product that sometimes was as good 
or Letter than some described as Grade 
A under the regulation, and was made 
at a time when manufacturers had no 
knowledge of the proposed penalties. 
They were therefore punitive and con- 
fiscatory.” The 25 per cent reduction 
in the Grade B ceilings was eliminat- 
ed, OPA said, because of the indus- 
try’s representations that larger quan- 
tities of Grade B hosiery than antici- 
pated will be on the shelves of retail- 
ers and in wholesale warehouses on 
July 15 and that larger losses would 
result if the industry were forced to 
sell at the lower prices. 


Denies Gotham Plea 
for Brand Premium 


Protest of the Gotham Hosiery Co., 
of New York, against certain provisions 
of the women’s rayon hosiery order No. 
339 has been denied by OPA. The com- 
pany sought an increase of the premium 
price differential for extra lengths of 
full-fashioned hosiery from 75 cents to 
90 cents a dozen and to reduce the 
specifications for extra length of ho- 
siery from a minimum of 34 inches to 
ol inches. The Gotham concern’s ob- 
jections related only to the hosiery 
which it sells under the name “Adjust- 
ables’, which have a welt consisting 
of three panels which may be adjust- 
ed for length by folding at the points 
of intersection between such panels. 
This type of welt is made under a 
patent owned by the company, and the 
Sales volume of the item, which was 
manufactured beginning 193 repre- 
sented from January to July of this 
year, 26.7 per cent of the company’s 
total sales. 

Gotham set forth in its protest that 





it had spent an estimated several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in advertising 
“Adjustables”, and that it has so de- 
veloped both retailer and consumer ac- 
ceptance of this hosiery that It has 
been able to obtain a premium of at 
least $1.00 a dozen over its prices for 
comparable hosiery without the patent. 
ed welt construction, and a price dif- 
ferential at retail levels of 15 cents a 
pair. The company charged that its 
property rights in the patent and trade 
name are destroyed and confiscated by 
MPR 339. It objected further to the 
regulation in that its definition of 
extra long hosiery is limited to that 
no less than 34 inches, which it inter- 
preted as failing to meet the welt re 
quirements of Grade A. OPA’s opinion 
sets forth that the manufacture of ho 
siery with the welt construction speci- 
fied and employed in “Adjustables” is 
permitted under WHE’s limitation or 
der L-274 as amended. The opinion 
continued, “accordingly, the regulation 
as amended does not require protestant 
to sell ‘Adjustables’ at a lower price 
than hosiery otherwise comparable but 
with an ordinary welt”. 


Hosiery Ceiling Extended 
to Seasonal Styles 


OPA on July 9 extended MPR-339 
setting up specific ceiling prices for 
seasonal types of women’s hosiery and 
additional styles which sell in limited 

Among the 
which are given specific ceilings in the 


volume. constructions 
amendment are: Needle out of drop 
needle stiteh in 39, 42, 45 and 4s 
gauge: combination yarn construc 
tions of semi-fashion: full-fashioned 
33 and 36-gauge of combination yarns: 
°200-needle and lower circular knit con 
tinuous filament: 200-needle and lower 
circular knit where made of blended 
yarns; additional circular knit mesh) 
eonstructions for 200-needle count and 
lower, 340-needle count and 360-need!: 
count and higher and 8 additiona! 
premium constructions for. circular 
knit. 


WPB Permits Knitting 
100-Denier on 39-Gauge 


WPB on July 7 amended order L-274 
to permit the knitting of 100-denier 
rayon yarn on 39-gauge machines. IU n- 
der the original order issued April 2 
1948, only the heavier 150-denier yarns 
were permitted to be knitted on these 
machines. The action is expected fo 
benefit many smaller hosiery producers 
who might otherwise have experienced 
hardships through being forced to car 
ry large inventories of slow moving 
heavier weight rayon hosiery in sun 
mer months. At the same time WPP 
permitted an increase of 114 inches in 
the length of acetate rayon stockings 
It has been found that hose made of 
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acetate rayon yarn do not stretch as 
readily as those made of viscose and 
cuprammonium rayon yarn and manu- 
facturers are now allowed to make 
them in a standard length of 30% 
inches, as compared to 29 inches which 
is standard for other types of rayon 
stockings. 

Also hosiery knitted from acetate 
rayon may now have up to 75 fewer 
courses than the standard previously 
set by the order resulting in a more 
satisfactory wearing stocking. A new 
schedule to control the length and color 
of men’s, women’s and children’s crew 
socks has been added to the order. 
Crew socks are defined as those having 
a ribbed top or ankle section knit on 
machine and coarser than 1x1 rib with 


a plain knit foot. 


Hosiery Production Still 
Higher than Last Year 


For the first five months of the cur- 
rent year shipments of all types of 
hosiery were 66,115,683 dozen pairs 
compared with 64,166,874 dozen pairs 
shipped during the same period in 1942 
which is an increase of 3 per cent. 
During the same period shipments of 
women’s full-fashioned registered a 
gain of 7.6 per cent but in contrast to 
this those in women’s seamless were 
10.2 per cent smaller. This is a re- 
flection of a smaller demand for the 
cheaper types of hosiery reflecting ex- 
pansion of the fad for painting the legs 
and also for a larger use of ankiets 
by war workers. During these months 
shipments of half-hose, including 
slacks, showed a gain in shipments of 
11.1 per cent which in part reflects the 
large volume of half hose of both cot- 
ton and wool being taken by the armed 
forces. There was a gain of 16.2 per 
cent in shipments of bundle goods 
while athletic socks registered a gain 
of 10.8 per cent. In contrast to these 
gains there was a sharp decline in ship- 
ments of children’s and infants’ lines 
as well as a drop of 3.6 per cent in 
anklets. In the latter there was how- 
ever a gain of 14.3 per cent in May 
shipments compared with the same 
month a year previous. In May 1943, 
rayon constructions accounted for 91.3 
per cent of total shipments excluding 
knee length and knit goods. 


New Wage Agreement 
for Hose Plants Studied 


Conferences were to get under way 
July 20 between the Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., and the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers with the idea of 
reaching a new two-year agreement. 
This will supercede the present two 
year contract which expires August 31. 
In view of Government restrictions as 
to wage increases it is not believed that 
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any large wage increase will be de 
manded by the union but rather the 
workers will seek to correct what they 
term inequalities in the present sched- 
ules. These adjustments were discussed 
in detail by the union at its last an- 
nual convention held in Philadelphia a 
couple of months ago. During recent 
weeks both the union and hosiery asso- 
ciation have been holding individual 
meetings to consolidate their position 
at the joint conference. Also the union 
will discuss new agreements with the 
Keystone Hosiery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation which operates plants in Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, as well as with 
the Hosiery Guild Conference. In ad- 
dition, individual agreements with man- 
ufacturers who are not members of any 
of these associations and now have 
union contracts will be discussed. 


Styles in Fancy 
Half-Hose Curtailed 


The range of fancies in men’s haif- 
hose and slacks, already reduced by as 
much as two-thirds under the number 
of those produced before the war, will 
be further curtailed at the opening of 
spring lines. Even among branded 
houses, where style plays a more im- 
portant part in merchandising, another 
drastic seasonal curtailment when the 
spring lines open is expected. ‘The 
trend toward fewer patterns was ac- 
centuated when the branded opening 
took place last month fer the fall sea- 
son, extending from a reduction of 20 
per cent to as great as 60 per cent. 
Except for the usual curtailments in 
war times manufacturers are under no 
compulsion to limit their offerings so 
drastically. WPB order L-274 does not 
require it. Referring to styles and 
colors, the order stated simply that, 
“no manufacturer may produce in any 
mill, men’s hosiery in fancy patterns 
which were not in actual production 
in such mill during the sixty day period 
immediately prior to April 2, 1943,” 
the date of announcement of the order. 
It is not believed this action on the 
part of the mills will have any effect 
on consumer demand which is far 
larger than the supply. 


Diseuss Underwear 
Yarn Procurement 


A recent meeting was held in Wash- 
ington between representatives of the 
underwear industry and Government 
officials to discuss the procurement of 
cotton yarn to meet the essential re- 
quirements of this industry. The com- 
mittee expressed approval of the plan 
which gives a rating of yarn to manu- 
facturers of essential underwear types 
necessary for the warmth and comfort 
of civilians but at the same time ques- 
tioned its effect on the manufacturer 


of lighter weight types of underwear 
who would not be eligible for the rat- 
ing. It also became clear that WPB 
is to give infants’ and children’s num- 
bers preference along with the speci- 
fied heavyweights as a whole. This 
means that even the popular medium 
weights such as shirts and drawers 
which have become a considerable part 
of the winter lines with manufactur- 
ers will have to bow to the needs of 
the real heavyweights. The WPB an- 
nouncement says that the manufactur- 
er of lighter weight types of under- 
wear would not be eligible for the yarn 
rating which takes in the summer 
weights like athletic shirts and knit 
briefs as well as the medium weights. 
Two-thirds of the industry’s essential 
yarn requirements would be needed for 
infants’ and heavyweight underwear. 
This presents a difficult problem for 
manufacturers of lightweight under- 
wear who cannot change over to heavy- 
weights and who now find for a few 
months at least that they are unable 
to obtain sufficient cotton yarn for 
operations. 


Rayon Yarn Producer 
Discusses Hose Problem 


Charles W. Carvin, vice-president in 
charge of yarn sales of Industrial Ray- 
on Corporation, speaking at a recent 
meeting of the New York Association 
of Hosiery Mill Salesmen said, “By and 
large the rayon stockings produced do 
not have the wholehearted endorsement 
of the rayon producers and personally, 
as far as my own census goes, the en- 
dorsement of the consumer’. He said 
that lack of endorsement by the con- 
Sumer was his greatest concern and 
in particular stressed the handling of 
rayon yarn by some of the throwsters. 
He said he trembled when he saw ray- 
on subjected to some of the necessary 
treatments that throwsters are com- 
pelled to use on this delicate fiber. “To 
think,” he said, “that this yarn has 
to be taken to a mill of antiquated 
skeining equipment, re-wound into a 
skein under varying temperatures, dif- 
ferent degrees of tension, laced by in- 
experienced rough hands, then dumped 
in dynamite glycerine or wizard oil, 
then subject to twisting and steaming 
under uncontrolled temperatures, con- 
vinced me that the ultimate delivery 
cannot be satisfactory for your ‘lovely 
consumer’.” Mr. Carvin said there was 
no question that postwar nylon will 
dominate a certain field. But he de- 
clared it was a debatable point how 
far nylon will go in dominating the 
entire field. He said even some du 
Pont officials seem to feel that nylon 
for service-weight is not satisfactory 
and that the high priced bracket will 
be nylon and the lower priced, rayon. 
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period that will follow. 

These plans are based on technical developments and con- 
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Second Shift Loses Favor 


A machine survey conducted by the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers in 57 hosiery mills in South Jer- 
sey and the North Pennsylvania dis- 
trict showed a reduction in second shift 
operation of 15.2 per cent between 
April 1942 and April 1943. Between 
these dates machines in place were re- 
duced by 5.8 per cent through junking. 
In 1943 about 37.6 per cent of all ma- 
chines in sueh plants were idle. 


Grade Label Clause 
Eliminated in MPR 339 


Sellers of women’s rayon hosiery will 
no longer be required to mark the ho- 
siery as Grade A or Grade B under an 
amendment to MPR 339, which will 
be issued shortly, according to an an- 
nouncement by the OPA July 15. The 
change will not prohibit any person 
from marking hosiery with these grade 
symbols nor from selling hosiery so 
marked, leaving the choice in the 
hands of the seller. All other marking 
rules of the order remain in force. The 
action does not change the ceiling 
prices of hosiery and beginning today 
(July 16), as stated, retailers are re- 
quired to sell hosiery that does not 
meet Grade A _ specifications at no 
higher than Grade B ceiling prices 
which in general are 10 per cent lower 
than for Grade A. Manufacturers and 
jobbers are already required to use 
the two ceiling prices and will con- 
tinue to do so. 


Labor Dept. Reviews 
FF Hosiery Changes 


The full-fashioned hosiery industry 
bears the distinction of being the first 
industry in the United States during 
this war to be subjected to the restric- 
tions of economic warfare. This dec- 
laration was made in a _ report on 
trends in this industry by the United 
States Department of Labor. After 
reviewing changes in the industry that 
have taken place to date, the survey 
reviews the post-war outlook, saying 
that it is impossible at present to 
weigh the chances for or against re- 
newed expansion in the industry. But 
it states, “the probability is that by 
the time the war is over most obsolete 
machinery will have been eliminated 
from the industry. This will go to- 
wards solving the industry’s pre-war 
problem of over-capacity. Once in- 
creased quantities of nylon yarn be- 
come available in the post-war period, 
most machines on which sheer nylon 
hose cannot be constructed will prob- 
ably become unprofitable to operate. 
Then those machines which were re- 
vitalized under the present expanded 
production of cotton and rayon full- 
fashioned hose will become rapidly ob- 
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solete.”’ The report suggests that this 
country like England will have to de- 
cide on some line of action toward 
concentration of industry, when ma- 
terial and manpower shortages reach 
the acute stage. The logical step is 
for the Government, it adds, to deter- 
mine basic civilian requirements. 


—— 
Amalgamated Enlarges 

Amalgamated Chemical Corporation, 
Philadelphia, have occupied a larger 
plant for increased service to the tex- 
tile industry. In moving to its new 
location at Rorer and Ontario Streets, 
Philadelphia, the company has taken 
over and remodeled the former No. 2 
plant of the Ontario Dyeing Company, 
with a total of 56,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

The increased plant space will be 
used to step up the production of chem- 
icals for use on military fabrics, ac- 
cording to Harold B. Dohner, presi- 
dent of the firm. A new research and 





H. B. Dohner 


production laboratory with the latest 
testing equipment has been installed; 
and office suites have been completely 
re-decorated. 

One of the company’s contributions 
to the war effort, Mr. Dohner explains, 
is the development of a non-toxic wa- 
ter repellent and mildew-proof finish, 
known as Fen-Aseptic. This product 
has been approved by the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps for use on a wide va- 
riety of fabrics, including jungle ham- 
mocks, ducks and twills for shelter 
tents, barracks bags, uniform twill, 
cotton cloth, cotton sleeping bags, duck 
netting and mosquito bars. It is a 
one-bath treatment, and, because of its 
non-toxicity, is safe for soldiers even 
under the rigid requirements of jungle 
warfare. 

The company is also making Fen 
water repellent and anti-mildew. The 
former meets government specifications 
for fabrics requiring water repellency 
alone, such as uniform twill, herring- 
bone twill, cotton duck for case covers, 
canvas for leggings. The anti-mildew 
treatment is used on fabrics such as 
camouflage cloth, sandbagging, cordage 
and thread, burlap and osnaburg. 

The company was established in 
1939. Harold B. Dohner is president; 


Robert A. Bruce is vice-president and 
treasurer; and John M. Jester is sec- 
retary. Mr. Bruce represents the com- 
pany in the South with headquarters in 
Greensboro, N. C. C. H. Crane is the 
representative in Easterrm Pennsylvania, 
New York and New England. G. C. Hap 
kins is the representative in southern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, and 
Maryland. 
o 


Textile Research Department 

American Viscose Corporation has 
changed the name of its sales develop- 
ment department at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
to textile research department, in or- 
der to clarify the purpose and nature 
of the department's activities, particu- 
larly during the war period. 

The textile research department is 
chiefly concerned with aiding the tex- 
tile industry in the improvement of 
processes and the development of better 
fabrics. Currently, a large proportion 
of its effort is devoted to problems 
connected with production of military 
equipment made of or containing rayon. 

Much of the department’s experi- 
mental and research work is carried 
out in its textile unit, housed in the 
same building, which is one of the 
most advanced research and develop- 
ment projects associated with the 
American textile industry. It contains 
all the necessary machinery and equip- 
ment for seven distinct textile fields— 
throwing, cotton process spinning, wor- 
sted process spinning, woolen process 
spinning, weaving, knitting, and dyeing 
and finishing. It was established in 
1940. 

& 


Quartermaster Corps 
Develops New Duffle Bag 

A new type of duffle bag intended 
for the use of troops going overseas 
has been developed by the Quarter- 

aster Corps to replace the two bar- 
racks bags now issued to soldiers as 
standard items of equipment. 

The new bag was designed primarily 
to transport the soldier’s clothing and 
equipment as well as articles of per- 
sonal use in a single container along 
with the soldier himself. It has 
about a third larger capacity than the 
old bag and is similar in design to the 
one used by the Marine Corps, with 
certain refinements to improve its suit 
ability and serviceability. A feature of 
its construction is a carrying strap 
two inches wide of heavy webbing ma- 
terial which permits it to be carried 
horizontally like a suitcase or slung 
from the shoulder like a golf bag. 

Constructed of single-ply No. 10 duck, 
the heaviest available for the purpose, 
the bag is 37 inches high on a rect- 
angular base 12 inches square, with a 
snap fastening closrre at the top. 
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The Original Gibbs Model 
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The tiny village of 
Raphine, Virginia, gave the 
world two inventions that 
eased the burden of human 
labor and brought better liv- 
ing standards to mankind 
throughout the world. 

In 1831 Cyrus H. McCormack 
invented the reaping ma- 
chine and some 20-odd years 
later James E. A. Gibbs gave 
home and factory the first 
successful single thread 
chainstitch sewing machine. 
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Because his invention was 
so revolutionary at that time 
(it involved the rotary hook 
principle), Gibbs formed a 
co-partnership with James 
Willcox, Philadelphian, and 
between them greatly im- 
proved the original machine 
by a series of modifications. 
The friendship between 
Gibbs and his pariner, which 
grew with the years, sur- 
vived the ordeal of the Civil 
War and together they were 
responsible for a long line 
of important developments 
and improvements in sew- 
ing machine technique. 
Eighty-four years ago 
when the first single thread 






The ‘“Superlock — The World's 


Fastest Overseaming Machine 


chainstitch machine was 
placed on the market, sew- 
ing machines were able to 
produce but 200 stitches per 
minute. Now, one of Willcox 
& Gibbs’ latest contributions 
“The Superlock”, is capable 
of producing up to 6000 
stitches per minute. This is 
one of the most advanced 
developments in the sewing 
machine industry in recent 
years, and its distinctive de- 
sign creates a new concep- 
tion of operation for over- 
seaming, hemming, edging 
and serging. 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 





Fine English Spun Combed Yarns for Rayon Hose Curtailed for 
Third Quarter Importation—Larger Demand for Cotton 
Yarns than Can Be Met with Civilian Trade Suffering—Rayon 
Yarns in Tight Position with August Quota for Hose Up Slight- 
ly—Worsted Yarns a Bottleneck 


Philadelphia, July 16, 1943 


WPB HAS RECENTLY been issuing directives to the cotton yarn trade 

telling individual spinners how much of certain counts they must 
ship in a specified period and to which yarn consumers. This is prov- 
ing an effective way for the Government to get yarns where they feel 
they are most urgently needed but the directives are hurting makers 
of other war goods and especially mills that formerly used such yarns 
in the manufacture of civilian items. Commission yarn firms here 
also report these WPB directives are cutting down on the poundage 
of yarn passing through this market as much of the directive will go 


direct from spinner to the user. 


Rayon yarns are as tight as cotton 


and more of the high tenacity types are going into the making of 
military tires so that although the assertion has been made this will 
not result in any less for civilians this is not accepted as the case by 
a majority who feel later on this year civilians will be finding it more 
difficult than now to buy various rayon items. Worsted knitting yarns 
are also in larger demand than can be supplied with a larger propor- 


tion of such items now going into war items. 


Production of sales 


worsted yarns increased 45 per cent in the first six months over the 


first half of 1942. 


Cetton Yarns 


Sales cotton yarns have been in much 
larger demand over the last month 
than spinners could satisfy but a num- 
ber of distributing firms say that, while 
demand is still much larger than the 
supply, it is not so much so as in 
previous months. This may mean that 
new. orders are off seasonally, this 
sometimes being seen during the sum- 
mer months but a number in the trade 
attribute it to the recognition among 
manufacturers of civilian lines that 
there just’is no yarn for them at this 
time,’ There are predictions being 


made that although civilian manufac. | 


turers: will:not get much more, the fall 
months are apt to see more of a trend 
in ‘the direction of a slightly easier 
supply situation. WPB in the last few 
weeks has issued directives on camou- 
flage and heavyweight underwear yarns 
on which spinners are now engaged, 
and:there is a feeling among spinners 
that additional directives are due 
shortly. 

The issuance of directives by WPB 
tells certain spinners how much yarn 
of certain counts they are to ship to 
specified customers and any increase 
in the number of such directives gives 
spinners that much less yarn for dis- 
tribution to their regular customers. 
This reaction has already been felt by 
manufacturers of certain civilian lines, 
plush manufacturers, for example, com- 
plainiag that they are getting hardly 
any yarn now while a few weeks ago 
they were doing fairly well in this 
regard. Although there have been pre- 
dictions that production was tapering 
off because spinners were unable to 
pay overtime wage rates under their 
current yarn ceilings, this has not been 
the case in production of combed yarn 
over the first half of this year. During 
these six months combed yarn sales 
preduction of southern plants totalled 
approximately 111,160,000 pounds while 
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during the same period in the preced- 
ing year output was 108,750,000 pounds. 
This increase in production came 
during a period in which spinners were 
confronted with serious handicaps, 
such as insufficient help and employ- 
ing a much larger percentage of. inex- 
nerienced workers. Also in this con- 
nection they were obliged to operate 
under price ceilings which many of 
them felt were several cents too low 
and in addition they had to overcome 
other obstacles such as transportation 
bottlenecks, to say nothing of rising 
cost of other materials used. In the 
last half of June production of these 
mills was slightly smaller but the dif- 
ference was not great. The weekly ay- 
erage of production of these combed 
plants for June was 4,215,000 pounds 
while the weekly average for the first 
six months of this year was approxi- 
mately 4,275,000 pounds. One reason 
for the good production record is that 
military goods require somewhat coars- 
er combed numbers so that spinners can 
turn out a larger number of pounds 
from the same number of spindles. 
During July production, as happens 
normally, will be smaller because a 
number of spinners have closed for a 
few days or possibly a week in order 
to give their employes a vacation and 
also to utilize this time to overhaul 
machinery and equipment. Commission 
houses say that more spinners did this 
during the present month than any 
time in the past so that they expect 
July billings to be the smallest of the 
year. No official statistics are avail- 
able as yet concerning the production 
of carded yarns during the first half 
of the year and if this was smaller 
during the second quarter than during 
the same months a year previous, the 
difference is not expected to be great. 
It will be recalled that production dur- 
ing the first quarter was considerably 
larger than during the first quarter 
of 1942 but reports have been frequent 


of late where spinners have laid off 
the third shift either because of in- 
sufficient help or because of insuffi- 
cient margins above the ceiling. 


Rayon Yarns 


Evidence points to an extremely tight 
rayon yarn situation during the third 
quarter of the present year. New pur- 
chases of special rayon fabrics for the 
armed services are expected which will 
necessitate a further reduction in the 
poundage available for civilian use. 
There is discussion that high tenacity 
rayon used in the manufacture of mili- 
tary tires may be greatly increased 
over the present poundage going for 
this use but in this connection a 
spokesman for the WPB said that 
studies completed show that present 
high tenacity rayon plants can turn 
out about 68,000,000 pounds of high 
tenacity rayon in addition to the ap- 
proximate 100,000,000 pounds already 
being produced. He felt that if this 
larger tire program is adopted it could 
be accomplished without cutting into 
rayon production for other purposes 
but spokesmen in the industry itself do 
not believe this additional poundage 
could come out of the industry without 
a further curtailment in the amount 
now going forward for civilian uses 
such as rayon hosiery. 

Shipments of rayon filament yarn to 
domestic consumers totaled 242,600,000 
pounds for the first half of 1943 which 
was an increase of five per cent com- 
pared with shipments of 231,400,000 
pounds for the corresponding 1942 pe- 
riod. June shipments alone aggregat- 
ed 39,600,000 pounds compared with 
shipments of 41,800,000 pounds for May 
and 39,000,000 pounds shipped in June 
1942. Filament rayon stocks in pro- 
ducers’ hands totalled 6,400,000 pounds 
at the end of June compared with 
6,700,000 pounds a month previous or 
with 7,000,000 pounds on June 30, 1942. 
For the first half of 1943 rayon staple 
fibre shipments’ totalled 78,700,000 
pounds compared with 75,800,000 
pounds in the first half of 1942. 


Worsted Yarns 


Worsted knitting yarns are a bottle- 
neck, such spinners being unable to 
satisfy completely demands of the 
armed services let alone those of mak- 
ers of civilian goods. Spinners are 
turning out larger quantities but de 
mand has been increasing faster than 
the supply so that spinners are late in 
making deliveries and a recent invita- 
tion for bids on light wool socks for 
the Army resulted in a deficiency of 
offers. This was partly because of the 
bottleneck in worsted yarns which are 
included in the types of yarn that may 
be used in knitting these socks. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this year 
production of sales worsted yarn was 
up approximately 30 per cent over the 
1942 period with the period being high- 
lighted by an increase of about 45 per 
cent in knitting yarn output. Large 
quantities of outerwear are being taken 
for the armed services and in addition 
there is a heavy call for this type mer- 
Ghandise for civilians. 
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ABINGTON WEAVER'S KNOTTER 









SINKER WITH THE PATENTED 
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THOMAS & SKINNER 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
East 23rd Street 
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“Dependable knots 
help us get 
maximum production” 


By putting knots on an automatic basis, the Abington 
Knotter safeguards quality and speeds production. Com- 
xian | ~ bines a weaver’s knot with auto- 
| matic scissor clipping of tails, 
always uniform and any length 
from '4” down to minus 
Knots are very tight, and com- 
pact enough for thread or rub- 
berized fabric yarns. Handles 
a great range of numbers. 


4g”. 





REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems —- Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON. MASS. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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LAUREL EMULSIONS, 
OILS AND FINISHES FOR 
RAYON AND COTTON 





wee 
if It’s a new era forc id rayon fu $ is 
: —_ e . 
— they’re in the Army now. It’s a new era, t 
*. acy - ‘ 41 ; 
ue ew problems for finishers, but Laurel Oilsa 
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& yarns, clearer stitch and proper regain 
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ts Lo! —— 
: , Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes heip contro! 
roalor th LF 7 
; rayon twist and stretch, prolong the ive of : 
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the fibers. ' 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes produce the smooth 
finish that is the pride of the Amertcan 
on parade or promenade 
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Send for trial order and formula today 


SPEED VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS- 
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MINEROL 


THE OUTSTANDING CONDITIONER 
FOR TEXTILE FIBRES 


Join Us; We Have Topped Our 10%, 
War Savings Bonds Every Pay Day 























SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR 68 YEARS 
ORIGINATORS OF THE BRETON MINEROL 


ELIZABETH NEW JERSEY PROCESS FOR CONDITIONING FIBRE. 
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For 


SAFETY & ECONOMY | | 4n Up-to-Date , 
Use our patented PRINTING PLANT ae | 
LONGSHOT BELT OILER , 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, | 


and 
DU-GRIP Bk 7 OIL thru this publication, a trial order on 


your printing needs. 





Belts are safely treated when they need it, 


ee eee 








| while running, in half the time required 3 We have built a reputation that is 
; ae . se : . . 7 known over the entire South by our spe- 
1 ostly belt-cleaning and static can be : . . 
eliminated. Makes the old method ridicu- : cial attention to the minutest detail. 
lous. 
7 | DU-GRIP has the highest degree of pre- We are more than ready to answer any 
serving, pulling and cleaning qualities. question that relates to your printing 
| LONGSHOT is collapsible, - problems. 
| » and easy to handle. Special. 
a ver) lengths obtainable. Standard Write us and let us quote you 
- uw —8 feet. - f cual 
BEARING OILERS also - on anything from a postal c 
available from 1 to 10 feet’ ; to a fully bound book. 
long. : 


Literature on request. : The A. |. Showalter Co. 


DU-GRIP MFG. CO. Printers and “Publishers 


3146 Bellevue Road 
Toledo, 6, Chio WM he Nie be we ee sae SEE 
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“NATIONAL” Model D 
PIECE GOODS DRYER 


Fast...Versatile... Accurate 









Higher speeds in handling the widest possible variety of 
qualities, and consistent uniformity in drying cotton, 
































- wool, rayon and mixed piece goods, are proven advan- : 
| : tages of “NATIONAL” design and construction. Among 
Why better impregnation from Johnson’s DRAx? =: the features contributing to these results, are the fol- 
The answer lies in a special method developed by : lowing: 
S. C. Johnson & Son which makes the colloidal particles : Patented “Booster Air Generators”—a sturdy, efficient 
of DRAX extremely uniform in size. The result is means of generating high velocity air, so essential in dry- 


=: ing piece goods at moderate temperatures. 


i 


better impregnation of fibres... and uniform, even dis- , ; : 
Patented Pressure Dome, working in conjunction with 


tribution on the entire run of cloth. “National” adjustable air control system, makes possible 


Have you tried DRAX? Here are other features found : uniform drying of light and heavy goods side by side at 
- greatly increased speeds. 


CELERE HLTH 


in this water repellent: 

Remote Indicating Control, permits operator at delivery 
end to quickly adjust drying as found necessary by the 
weight and type of material being run on Double or 
Triple width dryers. 


DRAX may be diluted with ordinary tap water - Patented Expanding and Rotating Conveyor Bars. . 
DRAX helps improve hand = guaranteed to handle “touchy” materials without bar 
marks or creases. 


DRAX is noteworthy for its ease and economy 
of application 


4a 4a 
DRAX has an excellent ‘‘money value New feeding mechanism, working in conjunction with 


- Automatic Loop Cut-off, quickly adjustable for all types 
Further, to help you meet the mildew problem, we of cloth, insures evenly festooned materials. 


have developed DRAX 1860PMA. This special formula 
contains sufficient quantity of phenyl mercuric acetate Finishing plants and departments requiring faster produc- 
; tion, maximum flexibility and absolutely uniform results, 


to provide a mildew-proofing which meets the micro- will wire, write, or phone for a “NATIONAL” | sales 

biological test for chaetomium globosum. DRAX engineer. 

ISGOPMA DOES NOT LEACH OUT. a 
Return Type Tenters 
Apron Stock Dryers 

Continuous Yarn Dryers 


Automatic Loop Dryers 
Package Yarn Dryers 


xx BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * Print Goods Dryers 
Truck Type Skein Dryers 

















SY forall a S.C Johnson =: THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
| oo. ° 
ene ey Son, Inc. > W. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DRAA:, industrial Wax Division 
: Dept. C-83, Racine, Wisconsin New England Agent: C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 
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ESSENTIAL 


{n essential industry is ob 


\\ 


lig rated to produce only its P 

eg elle ‘yan te 4040 roviding young Americans with comfortable, health- 

with Travelers on which ful, economical and easy-to-wash school clothes is one of the 

you can depend : = many war-time roles of Cotton. A full page advertisement in 
| : September issue of Parents’ Magazine will tell this FRESH 
Southern Representatives story of Cotton School Clothes to more than 600,000 mothers. 

GEORGE W. WALKER = 

usaihees~ was, S. & | ASK FOR FREE INFORMATION ON HOW YOU MAY 

na, een: 6. & . TIE IN YOUR OWN MERCHANDISING WITH THE 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. : NATION-WIDE FRESHNESS CAMPAIGN OF THE 

— er Se | COTTON INDUSTRY. NO OBLIGATION. ADDRESS: 





COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE ...320 Broadway, New York 
or 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL ...Memphis, Tennessee 
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AQUAKAL No. 73, for quick wetting out of ducks for 


mineral or vat dyeing. Excellent for re-wetting for san- 
forizing, also for penetration of dyes or wetting of piece 
goods, skeins, package or raw stock. 


- AQUAKAL No. 74, for pasting vat dyes. 


TANKS 
° ~ HYDROXY* WATER- SHIELD, to meet U. S. Govern- 
TOWERS ment specifications, with or without approved mildew- 


STARCH IF it can be | proof. 
ia KETTLES - HYDROXY SIZES for filament or staple yarns, viscose, 
| 4 f abricated of steel acetate or Bemberg. 

KETTLES HYDROXY TREATMENTS for viscose or acetate knit- 


Alic BOXES plate, we have the | ; ting yarns, in skein or by roller in trough. 
BOILERS _ SULPHONATED OILS —Finishes, boil-off and scouring 


at facilities and the oils. 


wives experience to do 


GTORAGE BINS : 
SMOKE STACKS the job. 


STAND PIPES 


N.D.COLE MFG.CO. 
Jstablishred [S54 


ANEW NAN i/ 
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TANK BUILDERS ft L BE YEARS | 





*(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 NO. FRONT ST. PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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WRIGHT 
lnproved Thigh Speed 


HOISTS - 














MATCH Lonp 


HOOK! 


WRIGHT HOISTS are built to carry more 
than their rated capacities, but like 
other well-made pieces of mechanical 
equipment they should not be over- 
loaded. Overloading is dangerous to 
men and imposes excessive strain on the 
hoist. Certainly, this is no time to take 
chances with either men or machines. 


Watch the load hook. Wright load 
hooks are drop-forged from special 
steel which, when subjected to over- 
loading, give visible warning by open- 
ing slowly. When the load hook has 
started to open, look to the top hook 
too, for while it is stronger than the 
bottom hook, it also may be reaching 
a danger point. When hooks show the 
effect of overloading, replace them 
immediately with new ones. Remem- 
ber: repair parts are both easier and 
cheaper to get than a complete new 
hoist. 

Send today for a free Crane Signal 
Chart. This chart (36” x 24”) illustrates 
the various crane signals—and the use 
of the Wright system of crane signals 
will speed crane operation and pro- 
mote safety. Write for your chart today. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, New York 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT ' 
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~ Pioneered for 
t Textile Industr 
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..is now accepted as a basic 
principle as well as the best 
proven method of delivering en- 
trained moisture to the heavy 
heat load areas found in the 
textile industry. 

Our many years of pioneering, re- 
search and development work, 
together with experience on hun- 
dreds of installations are produc- 
ing outstanding improvements 
and refinements in Bahnson equip- 
ment. The Post-War HUMIDUCT 


will be well worth waiting for. 
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(Bahnion 


o 

CONDITIONIN GS 
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THE BAHNSON CO. 





G 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 
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FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY 


)ot Georgia 


ATLANTA 











Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 


in 


many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 


tative to make a survey of 


your plant. 


Recommendations will te made 
without obligation. Write 





ATLANTA 































Stop Oil Rot 
of Roll Covers 


—and get more clean yarn! Replace drip- 
ping, leaking oil with NON-FLUID OIL— 
that stays in bearings and off roll covers. 

You'll reduce losses from stained yarn. 
Lubricant and application cost will be much 
less. What's more, you will cut cost of re- 
covering rolls. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 











STEEL 


SPIKED. 


Knotwood 


U.S. PAT. NO. 2258035 


HOPPER APRONS 


DRIVEN 


FOR ALL TYPES 


OF 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS 





You GAIN © ways: 


I. More and better production, because sprocket 
drive eliminates slip. 2. Fireproof. 3. Less upkeep 
due to all metal construction (pins ground, heat treat- 
ed and polished). 4. Less dirt. Knotwood stays bright 
and clean. 5. No choking or excessive waste. Stock 
can not work between interlocking slats. @. Save 
power. The Knotwood is light and works quite slack. 


More than 1000 in use. 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO. 


, 
Sou ' 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ern Agent: M i Saelehaclae Modages 16] Spring St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga. , 
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STANDARD PILLOW BLOCKS BALL AND SOCKET : 3 


You pay for them whether you buy them or not. 
ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS @ ENGINEERING SERVICE @ TRANCO TRUCKS 


jap 4 


TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 





2280 Niagara St. 
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WATER WHITE 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
‘Water White”’ meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 


DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The steady grind of continuous operation is 





proving the extra quality and added durability 
of KENTEX aprons. . . . Precision built of the 
finest bark-tanned or chrome leather, and gauge- 
tested for uniformity at every point of manufac- 
ture—KEN TEX aprons are demonstrating that 
they can be depended upon to keep long draft 
spinning and card-room machinery running to 
full production with less time out for replace- 


ments. 


Write for prices and 


free samples of KEN TEX 


KENTEX TRADE-MARK REG . 
precision-built AB 


aprons. 


TEXTILE coneany 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 









































¢ Originated and made 
solely by Atlas. Used 
all over the world and 
accepted as the stand- 
ard color testing ma- 
chine by the textile in- 
dustry for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 





Specimens are rotated 
aground the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Carbon 
Arc—the closest ap- 
proach to natural sun- 
light. Temperature 
automatically con- 
trolled. No loss of light 
intensity of arc during 
life of machine. 
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ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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“ATLAS-OMETERS 









WEATHER-OMETER y LAUNDER-OMETER. % FADE-OMETER 
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Hand and power operated. Capacities 
5 to 700 GPM. Pressures to 300 psi. 
All standard drives. 


@ ‘‘If it’s a job for a rotary, Blackmer will 
do it more efficiently and at lower cost’’ 
Engineering and Maintenance Bulletins 
FREE to PLANT MEN. 


Write BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 
2050 Century Ave., 8.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CQO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Ine. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W Crescent Ave. 


Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. 








FEIRLTTLLPlatliitliliian 


Dearborn 5976 dati 150 sanetinate 3521 
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FLETCHER 


TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 


THROWING MACHINERY 
for Rayon, Silk or Nylon 
FLETCHER WORKS 


| Glenwood Ave. and Second St., Philadelphia 40, 
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PEGGED and ‘GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 





LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STAPLES 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
C. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


GASTONIA, N. _C.~ 
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AROUND-THE-CLOCK ~~. 


Ordering Check Straps Today? 
Be Sure They’re Made 
of Tough, Long-Lasting 


PENN-TAN LEATHER 




















Cy: a period of years the careful 


selection of hides, plus special tan- 
ning and currying processes. ..developed 
through continuous research .. . have 
added toughness, strength and longer life 
to check straps made from PENN-TAN 
LEATHER. 


-_ 


Today .. . more PENN-TAN is sold than 


any other trade-marked, hairless check 





a > 
“ 


Minsces < OB. — 


CONTROL OF THE AIR in a textile mill means adequate. 


accurately regulated humidification, compensation for 





strap leather! That's convincing evidence 


, ; “1 as of real value, as well as acceptan 
increased heat generation and induced ventilation. It . . ptance by 
means the elimination of static electricity, dust, fly and leading mills. 
heat... enemies of machine efficiency. Only with 


Specify PENN-TAN LEATHER on your 


adequate, carefully controlled humidification can 
next check strap order. If your regular 


machines maintain their full rated output. 

[s your humidification system adequate? Is your supplier is unable to furnish it yet, write 
equipment up to date and properly regulated? Do =: us for the name of one who can. 
you have sufficient units and control stations to win 
CONTROL OF THE AJR in your mill? A few simple 
changes and replacements may be all that are needed 
to put your mill back in the thick of the fight. Make 
an immediate CHECK-UP! 


\merican Moistening Co., 












Providence. Rhode Island. 
Atlanta. Boston. Charlotte. 
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.. don’t have to coddle Hard Maple but supplies are 
Take Good Care Northern Hard Maple, but limited for the duration. For ma- 
you can see that proper, pro- terial needed for maintenance, 
tecting heavy duty finish is reflooring, or new buildings un- 
of Your maintained, that itis kept clean, der preference rating, wire or 

and not abused. You can still get write Robbins. 


- tie 





HARD MAPLE jp, ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


’ , Representatives 
a . Southeast—Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah. Branches: Charlotte 


(George Roberts, Mgr.), Atlanta (Ray ‘Cook, Mer.). New York and New 
England—tT. M. Ralston, Grand Central Terminal, + Be Se 














This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 








Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131! West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 


























“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 















TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK.N. Y. 


CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
AND DEVELOPING 





SPECIALIZING IN 


OPERATING METHODS. WORKING CONDITIONS. 
MAINTENANCE. WASTE CONTROL. 
NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 


OILLESS 
sae Veli vic 


A\ ayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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FOR POSITIVE FUNGICIDAL PDWDUR@ pp uit 70 precision 
TREATMENT OF TEXTILES | 


Canvas Products assure 
USE FERRO COPPER NAPHTHENATE APPROVED 


longer life and greater 
service for your canvas 
FERRO ZINC NAPHTHENATE “BASKETS” 
OR OTHER FERRO METALLIC SOAPS : a in peace tomorrow. Inqui- 































dollar, in war today and— 
‘ ries are solicited. Write 


for folder—today. 










They meet Corps of Engineers and Quartermaster 
Corps specifications. Write for prices and samples. 


* FERRO DRIER & CHEMICAL CO. 


“Subsidiaries of Ferro Enamel Corp.—Cleveland, Ohio 7 pee ~=Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas. 


« W. B. LAWSON, INC., Sole Sales Agent Y ae warn _ fi a, ee 
CLEVELAND, OHIO : ta Be : vi : ae Z. uMaio © Uincu ev 


¢ Philadelphia « Pittsburgh} 





=100 LAUNDRY BASKET 
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“FIVE WARS AGO” 


It was 1897, five wars ago, when Dary 
craftsmen began producing superior 


Ring Travelers. 


Each passing year has seen Dary 
Travelers become increasingly popu- 
lar in many of the country’s outstand- 


ing Spinning Mills. 


Today, as in the past, Dary 
Travelers and Dary Repre- 
sentatives stand ready to 
serve you in the job you 
are doing. 










* 


THE 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 











JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. | | i 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. : | 3 


H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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TEATI tT: INDUSTRY 


for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


| * MODERNIZATION 
| COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
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BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Suppliers of 


terete 
\ CHLORINE 


Fabrics that go to war must meet rigid 
Quartermaster specifications—they must be 
right! Solvay Liquid Chlorine as a bleaching 
agent and water conditioner is the “Right 
Dress” for fighting fabrics. 

Controlled quality, purity, and uniformity 
are your assurance of dependable perform- 
ance. Solvay has served fabrics since 1881 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 
T he 5 — Pr i¢ ) C mpany 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston . Charlor . Chicago ° Cincinnats 
New Orleans © New York 

St. Louis © Syracuse 














* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


lO HIGH STREET~ ~~BOSTON, MASS. 
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HEMICALS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION 


















Lykopon 


Formopon 


RHoplex Resins 
RHonite Resins 


RHetex Resins 


Tritons 


Degomma 


Sodium hydrosulfite for vat 
dyeing and stripping 
Sodium formaldehyde sul- 
foxylate for vat printing 
and stripping 

Acrylate resins for perma- 
nent finishing 

Urea formaldehyde resins 


for crush resistant finishes 


Synthetic gums for sizing, 
thickening and weighting 


Agents for wetting, scour- 
ing and softening yarRs 
and fabrics 

Enzymes for textile desiz- 
ing 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, SQUA RE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAN WAlLitsichils 
Today’s Ruinous 
mela: 








: Fairbanks Reinforced Platform and 
- Hand Trucks are veritable fortresses 
- for strength and durability. Fairbanks 
- Platform Trucks are practically ever- 

lasting because, if the boards 
= become damaged, they can be 
- replaced quickly and cheaply 
: by removing a few bolts. No 
- welding or cutting is necessary. 


Fairbanks 


excessive 








| Every part of 
| Trucks subject to 
- wear can be renewed. 


? Write for catalog No. 51-52. 
_ THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


=: 393 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. — Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in Principal Cities. 


airbanks 












PLATFORM, 
HAND -and 
Ban [TRUCKS 
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COST SYSTEMS 





hE LOPER 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


LIL 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


WORK LOAD STUDIES 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 








Add sales appeal to your 


product 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 














A Big Modern Plant specializing in the manufacture of 
Bolsters, Whorls, Lifting Rods, Bushings and Ring Holders. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., INC. 


TCR LILLE NORTH CAROLINA 











SEND FOR A KAUMAGRAPH MAN 


Comply with textile 
marking laws 


SUL 





in all, for only $3.00 (Canada $ 


will be advanced three years. 


veetocene ete TUTETEEDGDEEAEEREEACEAGGUOGTOOREETIOGHAGOEEC ACCRA ROREOOETOREOOREEOniaS 


New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. 





“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” 


This book is one of the most incl 
practical interest to managers, 
You can get this fine book 





i ] Dry Transfers \ Seales 
Ane Prestomarks \ Ff 
LUE | Embossed Seals = 





Li thographed packaging 


Wilmington urine 


Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 





is a new book telling how others 
meeting many seamless problems. 


usive that has been written for the circular knitting trade. It has over 200 pages of 

superintendents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders and learners. 

——attractively bound in a heavy cover—and a three-year subscription to COTTON, 36 issues 
4.50—Foreign $6.00). If you are aiready a subscriber, expiration date of your subscription 


Send in your subscription today or write for further information. 


Grant Bldg., 





ATLANTA, GA. | 


mihi 
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Right—REEVES Variable 
Speed Transmissions regu- 
late speed of each machine 
in range so material passes 
directly without interme- 
diate handling. 


[ex 


Reeves-Driven Continuous Indigo 
Dyeing Range Dries and 


for SERVICE UNIFORMS 


Pictured here is a new continuous dyeing 
range built by Riggs & Lombard, Lowell, Mass., for 
dyeing woolen fabrics for the armed forces. Each 
machine in the range is driven through a REEVES 
Variable Speed Transmission |with hydraulic auto- 
matic control. Material passes directly from one ma- 
chine to another, without necessity for any intermediate 
handling. ‘Tension on cloth is accurately and auto- 
matically controlled. Cloth is dried and dyed at rate 
of about 600 yards per hour, with marked savings 
in time, labor, material and costs ... Another ex- 
ample of how REEves Speed Control is helping 
speed production on all types of textile machines. 
One of the three basic REEvEs drives—Transmis- 
sion, Motor Pulley or Motodrive, can be applied 
to any driven machine in service. Write for Catalog 
Manual TG-419. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


REEVES a9 SPEED CONTROL 
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ELLA LEAL 











Photograph taken in leading New England Teztile Mill.* 


SAVE 
MONEY—OIL—LABOR—YARN 


WITH THE 
NEW 








WICACO 
SPINDLE OILER 


(Patented) 


Leading Textile Plants Make These Claims 








|1—50°, saving on Labor. 
2—50°/, saving on Oil. 
3—Labor saving $1000 per year 
per machine. (Many plants have 
two and three machines). 
4—10°/, Power saving. 
5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 
bolsters. 
6—Easily operated by female help. 
7—No oil soaked tapes. 
8—Cooler running spindles. 
9—No oil drip on floor. 
10—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 


All the above claims taken from users’ letters. 
*Name furnished on request. 


Write Today for Complete Details and Price. 


THE WICACO | 
MACHINE CORP. 


New England : 
Representative: = 





Southers 


75th Anni 
Representative: eseieaaatied 


M. Bradferd oD Wayne Junction American Supply Co. 


No. 78 Fountain St. 


161 Spring 8St., N. : 
Philadeiphia,Pa. providence, B. L : 


Atlanta, Ga. 


PRELOGROACRCEEEOROCERGGERERUGRAREREGELERGAGRALAREORGAEL CERGARGRLUECOEE EET RMa Th THE bancagdeecitind MULLIN 
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RAPIDS, 1OWA 


M 
CEDAR 





CORN STA 


































SIANDARDS 
CATRO. 


OLD DOMINION 


ihe) @ot-) 17 .Y A 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








LAZENBY 


COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 








WARTIME .° 
UP TO : 
PEACEIIME 
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STYLE28 


Roving Truck. 


LANE 
CANVAS 
TRUCKS 


For the well-equipped mill. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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WATSON -WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


W. F. DABOLL, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


é . 
PROMPT szvice™ 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 


Wes inghous: 
Motors 


SOUTHERN ease 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 























® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechahical drive equip- ° 
ment, that will save you | 





time and money. You can 
fill all your drive needs 
quickly at 
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Calls are Limited mi Li STARCH 
on the “‘Leather Line” _— — “Ye Weavers Ftitenia’ 


—but Victor Service Engineers 2 * Penetrates 
still meet all Emergencies Thorou oh ly 


Victor representatives look more like the lit- 

tle ““Traveler Man’ today than ever before. 

Although they wear out plenty of shoe : * D C p cn d a b | Cc 

leather, they can’t make as many Calls as > os 
they did before gas rationing, and restricted * C arries W ej = h i 
ties. 7 1 
, Into the Fabrie 


train and bus schedules limited their activi- 
Though you may not see him as often on 7 — 
routine calls, you may be sure a Victor Serv- * A ] wa y | | ni f rm 
ice Engineer will find a way to get to you : 0 

fast when you need him. His “know-how” in * B ° ] T h ° 
correcting spinning and twisting troubles, OLS in 


and helping to get the right traveler for the 
job, is available to any mill—large or small. 




















It is no easy task to maintain the kind of 
Victor Service to which you are accustomed, 
but the compliments that come in steadily 
are evidence that Victor men are overcom- 
ing difficulties . . . helping to speed produc- 
tion, improve quality, conserve equipment. 


There is no “dimout” on Victor Service. 
When you need it, write, wire, or call. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 





ATLANTA, GA. GASTONIA, N. C. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 1898 — 2330 Tel. 247 






The Keever 
Stareh Company. 








Columbus. Ohio 
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TAKE GOOD CARE of your 


Every owner of 
Sa Lawlor Scrub- 
au bing, Waxing, 
fm Polishing Ma- 
™ chines, Mop 
Wringers and 
Tanks, is cau- 
tioned to keep 
| them in best run- 
ning order. 
REPAIR PARTS 
AVAILABLE 


Check over all 
your Lawlor Ma- 
chines and equip- 
ment and let us 
furnish you with 
any needed re- 
pair part to keep 
them operating 
efficiently. 


We want to aid 
all our custom- 
ers in every way 
we possibly can. 


S. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 4¢@ Yeare 
121 WN. Aberdeen St., Chicage, Iii. 


LAWLOR FLOOR EQUIPMENT 


7 4h 
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TELL 


Established MERRO 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 


Se 
Ww incorporated 
1838 Pty 1-7 7) 1894 
Se VERTIS 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
CONVENIENT HANDLING 
TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 
LOW UPKEEP COSTS 
For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
--Distributors-- 
MOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. @. BOX 721, SPARTANBURE, $. € 











Such is (not) the life | 


No, not quite. We haven't the hammocks... 
nor the palm trees... but we have plenty of 
good solid comfort and quiet, cheerful rooms. 
Each with a private bath; each one has a radio; 
the beds are noted for their relaxing qualities. 
SINGLE from $3.30 »« DOUBLE from $4.95 


B & O Motor Coaches stop at our door. Only ] Block from Penn. Station. : 


HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET, NEW YORK 


nder KNOTT Monagement JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manoger 
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JIM, THE DRIVER... Would 


° 99 
“Re-construction 
OT T-mre) mo Malohiiolata alel-Meol dish amo) am WANG tol OMe lal 7-149 


Biles EMA 2 o] (eo) Mo) Mm dal-Mm ole) oll lol gmcelliai-leltl am delle 7 —in your physical plant, 


way Expressmen who stop at your home, store 
or factory—whenever there is a shipment to 
ol ol iol 4-to Mt] ool mmel-1IhZ-1a-1em oh coll h Zeb Mm >. 4e18-1 3 > 


Jim is out in all kinds of weather—in rain, hail, 
snow, fog or thunderstorm. Being a Railway 


Expressman is his career, his lifes work. 


Today, the principal concern of the Jims of Rail- 
vie ha =b dol a-tt ME iol 4-1-1 oMisl-M-laloldalolt Milel Mole dels 


saloht-Saloli Musloh lilo ME A AL Ath amolalo Me laliati-iaatlohi-telh 2 


ao ” 


Open stock warehouse, Spray, N. C., part of con- 
struction work done by SOUTHEASTERN for 
Marshall Field & Co. at Spray and Draper, N. C. 


—mean better worker 
morale or production? 


In most plants, war’s furious production pace is 
spotlighting the need for extra plant space or 
for altering or modernizing an existing struc- 
ture. On the one hand, an addition, a new door- 
way or even an extra rest room may be re- 
quired. On the other hand, new floors, new paint 
or roof repairing may be in order. In the South, 
let SOUTHEASTERN figure with you on any 
type or size job. SOUTHEASTERN will see the 
job through for you, quickly, economically, de- 
pendably—with its war knowledge of govern- 
ment requirements and with its 22 year old 
record of successful construction experience. 


| The Sky-line of Dixie will be 
_ changed by SOUTHEASTERN 


BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS 


~~, 


NATION-WIDE RALL=AlR SERVICE fam Southeastern Construction Co. 


SRE 


fo @ «CHARLOTTE :48) NORTH CAROLINA 


gt 
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SINGEING 


WITH 


RED-RAY 


Provides Closer — Better — 
Faster Singeing — Lower Pro- 
duction Costs. Easily Installed 
on Your Present Equipment. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
455 West 45th Street New York City 













Southern Representative: 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
1610 Hertford Rd. Charlotte, N. C. 


-_ 
O 
YW IMPROVED 


RADIANT HEAT GAS BURNER | 














CPEEERTETERSeee 











here | come! 











. and when you 
arrive, taxi right to the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel — the next best place to your own 
home. If you have ever stopped at the 
Biltmore, we know you'll come again —- if 
you haven't, then try it on this trip and 
let us prove to you that there really is a 
difference in hotels and hotel service. 


We'll be expecting you! Rates from $3.00. 


ptLANT, 
BrLTMore 





OuTH'S SUPREME HOTEL” 

































The promptness of Jenkins’ rebuilding 
service eliminates expensive stops. New 
screens and cylinders shipped same day 
order is received. 


Ask our representative for complete details, 
or write direct for our service folder. 


JENKINS 


METAL SHOP 
Gastonia, N. C., U. S.A. 


Manufacturers of 


Comber Tins e Lap-Aprons e Aspirators e Sliver Pans 


DINALER 





















Prompt REBUILDING Service 


ry 
e 


PICKER SCREENS & SPINNING CYLINDERS | 











Tose 


; 
‘ : 


iy’ 












- « give good serviceasa matter of 
course; they: are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service... 





You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


+ The ANSLEY sus, 

* The 0. HENRY srcenscone 
* The SAVANNAH :1v+0018 
w* The THTWILER iewincuan 


*% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


“asarcencer The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
wevonceuns The ST. CHARLES * 
sect *The ANDREW JACKSON * 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO. 


TULL Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS w SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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Obermaier 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 





THE TYPE K 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 


Fe Yerrell Machine €0.% , 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Builder 5 of 





in a complete cycle on the same material carrier 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. . . Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 

James F. Notman ...... Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 

E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. ° ° 

Geo. Thomas & Co. . . Manchester, England—European Agt. Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 








i PEGEETTETETETE tithe 
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Beams * Packages * Rawstock * Skeins 
They want jobs, Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 
not dimes, 7 ° 
when they come home 7 Centrifugal Pumps 
) a 
Buy War Bonds—buy more bonds ake Dveinag Machines 
—go there'll be prosperity and jobs Rayon Cake y J 
for the boys when they come home 
r this time. | __ Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 
& , Ww 
STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
All Subject to Required Priorities 
te 
Canvas Baskets, Hampers, Trucks 
| Standard Fabricators 
Manufactured by or alniie mu 
MEESE, INC. 355 WALTON AVENUE * NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Madison, Ind. 








Replacement Parts For Existing 


Machines Can Be Furnished 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE 


Cord, Twine, Rope machinery. Also, Paper Twine Twisting, 
weaving and knitting machinery for hundreds of uses. 


12—BROWNELL TWISTERS, 48 spindles each machine, 24 on each side. 


Gear Driven. 


6—BROWNELL TWISTERS, 72 spindles each machine, 26 ea. side. 
I—BROWNELL TWISTER, 96 spindles, gear driven, 48 each side. 
I—BROWNELL TWISTER, 8 spindles. 4 on each side. 

|—Haskell Dawes 4 Ply Rope Twisting machine. 

2—Haskel Dawes 12x14” two spindle Formers, or twisters. 
4—Haskel Dawes 8x10” two spindle Formers, or twisters. 
|—Haskel Dawes 5x7” 12 spindle Flyer Twister. 


|—Ruf 24 spindle flyer twister. 


10—Ball winders. Silver & Gay make. 20 spindles ea. 5” gauge. 
3—Ball winders. Franklin makes. 12 spindles ea. 8” gauge. 
10—Tricot and Rachelle Knitting Machines, for Government mesh work. 


Braiding machinery for cords, tapes, and hundreds of uses. 


We are interested in purchasing Yarn 
machinery, Spinning equipment, ete.; 
What have you for sale? We are also in- 
terested in Drop Ply Yarns of all types. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


Textile Equipment & Mill Supplies 


30 West Houston Street, 


New York, N. Y. 





WANTED 
FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEER 


and Inspector 


Permanent positions open in East, 
South, or Middle West, with large in- 
dustrial fire insurance organization. 
Previous knowledge in this work not 
necessary. Applicant must be a tech- 
nical graduate with manufacturing or 
engineering experience, and possess a 
good personality. Send photo with let- 
ter. Man subject to draft for military 
service cannot be considered. Address 
Box 638, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 











WANTED 
OFFERINGS OF 


YARNS 


WORSTEDS WOOLS BLENDS 
COTTONS RAYONS 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


CASH AWAITING FOR PURCHASE 
OF SURPLUS LOTS 


PHONE OR WIRE OUR EXPENSE 


ATLAS CONVERTING CO. 


Perry 8331 (Box 319) 
Providence (1), R. I. 


“Yours for Victory!”’ “Buy War Bonds!’’ 
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POSITION WANTED 


Highly capable man, thorough knowledgs 0’ 
seamless hosiery manufacture, desires change in 
employment. Fifteen years experienc: covering 
supervision, designing, installing and operating 
Cost, Production, Inventory Control and E‘ticiency 
systems. Above draft age. A-1l references. Ad- 
dress Box 642, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg.. 
Atlanta, 3, Ga. 














POSITION WANTED 


Napthol and Vat Dyer, B. S. Degree, de- 
sires position as asst. or dyer processing 
plece goods or yarns. Can handle pro- 
duction and costs. Eighteen years experi- 
ence. Draft deferred. Address Box 641, 
c/o COTTON, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
3, Ga, 














WANTED 


YARNS of every description—sur- 
plus or obsolete—any form. Will 
pay cash. 


J. C. YARN COQ. 


Established 1917 
111 Spring Street New York, N. Y. 

















PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Jehnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Fermer member Examining Corps 


U. Sy Patent Office 
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WANTED 


Position as overseer of carding by young man 
now employed. Sober and dependable, draft status 
3-A, wife and four children. I have 12 years 
practical experience on white and colored work, 
also am an I. C. S. graduate on carding and 
spinning. My position now is overseer of carding 
but desire a change. Address Box 639, c/o 
COTTON, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


WANTED 


Well established textile mill sup- 
ply company has attractive open- 
ing for sales representatives in 
Georgia and Alabama territories. 
Frevious selling experience help- 
ful but not necessary. Applicant 
should have some knowledge of 
mill supplies. All replies will be 
kept confidential. Give full de- 
tails in first letter, including 
draft status. Address Box 643, 
e/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta, 3, Ga. 














WANTED 


Position as superintendent or engineer. 
Prefer mill that is in run down condition. 
Experienced in all departments, Not sub- 
ject to draft. Address Box 640, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We invite correspondence with employers 
seeking men and men seeking positions. 
Over 40 years in business, serving 
Southern and Northern mills. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
a 


294 W gton Street 
Boston, Mass. 














WANTED 


Place as Superintendent of small yarn | 


mill, or would consider carding—spinning 
or both. Am now employed as superin- 
tendent of two mills. Giving satisfaction, 


but want smaller or lighter job. Can fur- | 
nish reference. Address Box G. L. W., | 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. | 
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HERMAS SHEARS — z= — ? 


Use The Most Efficient’ STUFFING BOXES 
Method gbs Automatically I’ you are looking for more production from your 


dry cans, slashers, or sanforizers. dont overlook 


























E> Ssin “y : the Johnson Rotary Pressure Joint. Your old stuffing 
al gs © ams : boxes may be as good as they ever were, but com- 
pared to the Johnson Joint they waste valuabie time. 


slow up production, and demand a lot of unneces 


10h G mmeretd mee sete Moli(-seliteys 


The packless, self-oiling, seif-adjusting, self-align- 
ing design of the Johnson Joint is shown below. 
Because it puts an end to all stuffing box troubles it 
eliminates many causes of machinery shutdown 
saves valuable production time. More than that, it 
introduces a simpler way to provide for, syphon 
bdo bbelote(- Me) Moetel-Meobele M3 ol-jel-)4-MmR gelielo MB d-leltla-t- Me slclote 
ing-up time, and permits higher, more uniform can 
temperatures 

Add to these important increases in production 
efficiency the fact that the Johnson Joint saves 
enough in maintenance alone to pay its own way, 
and you will see why so many mills have been 
quick to adopt it 

Write for new catalog 





a eee ed 





Because each knife roll on the new 
Hermas Shear is stopped individually to 
pass seams in shearing while the other 
knives continue to function, only 18 
| inches of cloth to the roll must be hand 
; sheared. 








Which is in contrast to 288 tnches— 





Note the Trouble-free, 


8 yards—or 10% of the cloth left un- PACKLESS CONSTRUCTION 
: : — ”) ene ~ roll . oe 

= ollar (2) is keye Oo ni e. Car- 

sheared by other methods that claim to Collar (2) is keyed (6) to nipple. Car. 


- © | bon graphite seal ring (3) and be 
be equally efficient and modern. | | and packing. Spring (5) is for initial 


seating only; in operation joint is 











This is only one of many new features || Ena socket" joints ct nipple and 
that quickly sold dozens of these new — ; space between nippie and housing 
shears, and that are bringing many orders 
for additional machines from satisfied _ They must be phoned Over 50,000 


users, Bee JOHNSON “2; JOINTS 


Write for Full Description installed in at — 10 years. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


America’s Only Exclusive Specialists in Clothroom Equipment 





For Dry, Clean, Oil-Free Compressed Air 
—use this simple, long lasting Johnson-Gast Sepa- 
rator. Employs the two best principles of separa- 
tion, expansion and change of direction—removes 
more than 99% of all foreign matter from com- 
pressed air. Also available for service on steam 














HAWTHORNE, NEW JERSEY lines. Team mate is the Johnson-Gast Aftercooler, 
which circulates cooling water around compressed 
REPRESENTATIVES: air lines to condense all vaporized moisture—so 
Rk. D. Hughes Sales Company Carolina Specialty npane separator can remove it. 
allas, Texas Charlotte, N. Write for Bulletin 


Ross Whitehead & Co., Limited 


Toronto and Montreal, Canada : 
Roberto Zander Unisel, Ltd. : “The Johnson ohnson Cor rpora ites 


B Aires, Argent Manchester, England 
uenos Aires, Argentina en ee 815 WOOD STREET (uC) THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY TEXTILE APPLICATION 


% 4 
e * “4 
= co Dewey 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





DETERGENTS e PENETRANTS e SOFTENERS @ FINISHING AGENTS 


dé COURKSCHIES 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR YARNS AND PpiECE GOODS 


a COURKSTHI 3 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


£ COINKSTHIED 3 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 


a COIRKSTHEDD 2 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


YARN CONDITIONING e SIZING e DYEING e FINISHING AGENTS 


a COIRKSTHED 2b 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





DETERGENTS « PENETRANTS e SOFTENERS e FINISHING AGENTS 


a COIRKSTHID 3 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Abbott Machine Co. ......... 45 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ......... . 
Abington Textile Machinery 
ED. i ok wee ee ee a al oh eee 141 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 30 
eee Ge Se. sg oe a 6 0 ee ° 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co..20 and 21 
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American Air Filter Co. ..... 48 
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«ves teed Inside Back Cover 
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American Leather Belting 
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American Moistening Co. 149 
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= Chapman Transmission Corp... .147 
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Draper Corporation 
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Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. 

Dearem Beem. OO. ca cicecces. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc. (Dyestuff Division)... 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., Electrochemicals 
Dept. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Inc., E. 1., Finishes Division 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Inc.. Gardinol Div. 
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Eaton, Paul B. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Emery Industries, 
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Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fairbanks Company 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
Ferro Drier & Chemical Co.. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Finnell System, Ine. ..... 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co. 
Fletcher Works 
Foster Machine Co. 
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Franklin Process Co. 
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Brush Co. 
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General Electric Co. 
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H & B American Machine Co 
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International Salt Co.., 
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Advanced Rings that 
bring Advanced Production 


Today's unusual conditions have proved of long-swing value in re- 
vealing ways to increase production without additional equipment. 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie twister rings are giving truly surprising 
results, with production increases of 25% to 50% not uncommon, 
In other applications where conventional ring styles are highly effec- 
tive, it still is possible to add considerable production by replacing 
worn rings with easy-starting, long-wearing DIAMOND FINISH, 


WHITINSVILLE ("485 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Spi nning and Swister Rings since 1873 


TTEET TUT TEAL TIPTREE LI LET iii teteibil 


PA 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


FINISH 














for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service ... Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON.AVENUE, NEW YORK 














One Product that gives the buyer 14 PROVEN ADVANTAGES is too good to 
miss! That's why | couldn't refuse to give A. P. T. Yarn Carriers a try. You can't 
NOT to try these Carriers — Here's Why... 


afford 


1. Less Wear on Spindles, be- 
cause these carriers have perfect 
balance and thus reduce vibration. 
They’re “built around the hole”, and 
therefore are always concentric with 
the spindle. 


2. No Distortion of Carriers 


from steaming or similar causes. 
They're impregnated for water 
repellency. 


3. No Splinters. Smooth hard 
surface does not catch yarn. 


4. Free but Controlled Deliv- 
ery. A natural result of smooth sur- 
face, deep, well rounded corruga- 
tions and freedom from distortion. 


5. Practically No Chipping or 
Splitting, because of “built up” con- 
struction, —layer on layer of tough 
paper glued together. 


6. No Slippage on Spindle. 
Have perfect spindle cling due to 
resiliency. 





7. Resiliency. Even if bent by 
abusive handling, these carriers will 
usually straighten out on the spindle. 


8. Saving in Power in some cases 
due to light weight. 


9. Minimum Breakage, due to 
great strength in view of light weight. 


10. Long Life, resulting from their 
strength and resistance to distortion, 
splintering, etc. 


11. No Static, which is often a 
great advantage. 


12. Larger Capacity in some 
cases due to comparatively thin wall 
and small diameter (if desired). 


13. Yarn Protection due to ab- 
sence of splinters or rough places. 


14. Ultimate Low Cost due to 
operation economies, long life, etc. 


* 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 ... WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Westaway 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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Make this Regular Quick Inspection of all 


© VEEDER-ROOT 2-3 PICK COUNTERS 
i“ in order to “Keep ’em Counting” 
... for the Duration 


Oil THE COUNTER, at 3 points shown 
above, with a few drops of acid-free oil every 
month . .. not too little, and not so much that 


figures are obscured. You can purchase the right 
oil from Veeder-Root. 


GLASSES: lf broken, get them replaced im- 


mediately, before dirt gets in. 


BRACKETS: If crooked or loose, straighten 


them carefully, and tighten them securely. 


OIL THE BRACKET-BEARING, univer- 


sal joints, and worm connections, with a shot of 
loom oil when oiling loom. 





PINS: If loose at either top or bottom of drive 
rods, tighten or replace them so there is no slack 
or whip in drive. Also, replace any missing coun- 
ter-seals. 
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